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I. 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 

The  article  on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  College  Studies," 
by  Professor  Patten,  which  appeared  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  for  February,  1891,  is  so  sound  in  many  of  its  posi- 
tions and  so  interesting  and  suggestive  throughout,  that  it 
may  seem  almost  invidious  to  write  in  opposition  to  the  views 
therein  expressed ;  and  yet  the  very  ability  of  the  article  is, 
perhaps,  a  reason  why  its  mistaken  opinions  should  be  contro- 
verted. Especially  is  this  true  if,  as  it  appears,  those  opinions 
are  such  that  they  would,  if  generally  received,  prove  a  real 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  educational  science  and  practice ; 
and  false  opinions  on  such  a  subject  might  readily  lead  to  a 
revision  of  college  studies  that  would  prove  very  injurious. 

With  the  purpose  of  college  life  and  college  studies  as  in- 
terpreted by  Professor  Patten,  whatever  some  so-called  practi- 
cal-minded parents  may  think,  all  progressive  teachers  will  in 
the  main  agree.  Professor  Patten  well  says :  "  The  educa- 
tional value  lies  not  in  the  knowledge  imparted,  but  in  the 
effect  upon  the  student.  It  gives  him  a  better  capacity  for 
work,  a  faculty  to  do  other  work  of  a  like  character,  purer 
ideas  of  life,  greater  confidence  in  his  intellect,  and  keener  ap- 
preciation of  his  moral  obligations."  To  all  this  everyone 
will  give  the  heartiest  assent.  I  find  myself  also  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  nature  of  his  dissent  from  those  whom  he  calls 
the  "  thinkers  of  the  old  school,"  when  he  says :  "  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  thinkers  of  the  old  school  in  desiring  to  keep 
the  college  course  a  culture  course.    I  differ  with  them,  how- 
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ever,  by  thinking  that  certain  parts  of  the  new  sciences  con- 
tain elements  that  have  as  great  an  educational  value  as  that 
of  the  old  studies  which  they  displaced/'  But  it  is  when  he 
attempts  to  fix  these  elements  of  educational  values,  and  es- 
pecially when  he  tells  upon  what  these  values  depend,  that  he 
is,  in  my  judgment,  at  fault.  I  wish  to  touch  first  upon  the 
method  of  teaching  a  subject  as  determining  its  educational 
value,  for  unless  Professor  Patten's  article  is  misleading  in  this 
regard,  he  greatly  underestimates  this  factor.  He  may  have 
purposely  omitted  the  discussion  of  this  point  for  want  of 
space;  but,  if  so,  he  should  have  warned  us.  His  article  leads 
one  to  think  that  he  considers  it  of  relatively  little  importance. 

To  be  sure,  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  article,  he  seems  to 
believe  that  the  educational  value  of  a  study  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  taught.  Yet  he  lays  special  stress  upon 
content,  with  the  various  modifications  brought  in  by  "the  in- 
herited qualities  of  the  college  student,  the  life  the  student  is 
to  lead,  and  the  judgments  he  must  most  commonly  make,  the 
state  of  progress  of  the  science — whether  inductive,  deductive, 
or  transitional,  and  the  character  of  the  premises  of  the  science 
and  the  confidence  the  student  has  in  them,"  besides  some 
other  minor  factors  that  he  does  not  deem  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  mention.  He  even  says,  on  page  1 10,  "  All  studies 
are  utility  studies  or  culture  studies,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  taught "  ;  but  so  much  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  other  points  mentioned,  and  so  little  upon  method, 
that  tme  is  led  to  believe  that  he  thinks  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing to  be  of  secondary  inportance.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  ex- 
treme to  say — regarding  college  studies  at  least — that  so  far  as 
educational  value  goes,  the  manner  of  teaching  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  subjects  taught.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  a  student  who  devotes  four  years  to  any  one  language 
and  to  the  deductive  science,  physics,  alone — if  both  are 
taught  as  they  are  taught  by  the  best  professors — will  receive 
more  culture,  in  Professor  Patten's  sense  of  that  word,  than  he 
would  from  Professor  Patten's  ideal  curriculum,  with  its  full 
quota  of  the  moral  sciences,  if  taught  as  they  have  been 
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taught  in  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  by  the  poorer 
teachers.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  this  point  emphatic, — 
and  my  difference  from  Professor  Patten's  opinion  here, 
while,  I  think,  great,  is  after  all  only  one  of  emphasis, — because 
the  other  view,  if  it  were  believed,  might  well  lead  one  to 
underestimate  his  influence  if  he  happened  to  be  a  teacher  of 
some  of  the  deductive  sciences,  and  thus  to  encourage  poorer 
teaching  than  we  have  at  present.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that,  in  selecting  teachers  for  our  colleges  and  universities, 
far  too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  this  qualification  of  aptness 
for  teaching.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  tendency  were 
to  become  more  marked.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  this  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  manner  of  teaching  a  subject,  if  the 
right  one,  leads  to  entirely  different  results  on  other  points 
from  those  reached  by  Professor  Patten. 

We  learn  from  his  article  that  "  the  educational  value  of  a 
science  depends  upon  the  stage  of  its  progress  "  ;  and  in  fact 
the  main  contention  of  the  article  seems  to  be  that  we  must 
depend  upon  the  sciences  that  are  in  the  inductive  stage — or, 
better  yet,  that  are  in  "  the  transitional  stage  from  induction 
to  deduction  99 — if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  educational  results; 
because  a  science  in  that  stage  best  stimulates  the  self-activity 
of  the  student,  and  because,  also,  "  the  sciences  that  are  in  a 
state  of  transition  have  the  great  men  and  the  enthusiastic 
teachers."  To  take  up  the  second  reason  first,  I  should  be 
willing  to  agree  that  only  investigators  can  be  or  are  great 
teachers ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  when  a 
science  has  reached  the  stage  of  having  a  number  of  general 
principles  from  which  one  may  reason,  it  still  presents  no 
further  field  for  investigation.  It  may  be  true  that  investiga- 
tion will  take  a  different  character,  and  that  the  word  investi- 
gator will  have  a  somewhat  different  meaning.  A  man  who 
goes  into  an  unfrequented  region,  and  looks  carefully  about 
him,  may  perhaps  discover  a  new  species  of  plant  or  insect,  and 
such  a  man  may  be  called  an  investigator ;  nevertheless,  that 
kind  of  investigation,  if  it  ends  with  that,  will  hardly  justify  us 
in  concluding  that  the  said  investigator  is  to  be  classed  with 
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Charles  Darwin,  or  that  he  is  a  great  scientist,  or  will  be  a 
great  teacher.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  more  completely 
developed  sciences  offer  a  narrower  field  for  investigators  of 
that  class ;  but  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  good  Mother 
Nature  is  that  she  has  always  new  secrets  in  all  fields  for  man 
to  discover ;  and  it  is  certainly  usually  true  that  advance  in 
any  line  simply  opens  up  wider  vistas  of  unexplored  territory 
to  still  lure  investigators  on.  If  so,  why  should  there  not  be 
great  men  and  great  teachers  in  all  sciences?  Do  mathemati- 
cians or  physicists  lack  enthusiasm  because  they  cannot  extend 
their  sciences  ?  This  question  of  great  men,  too,  in  any  field 
of  research,  is  one  of  fact,  upon  which  there  may  be  varying 
opinions.  Professor  Patten  considers  physics  a  deductive  sci- 
ence now — ergo,  there  should  be,  relatively  speaking,  few  great 
men  in  physics  to-day,  and,  relatively  speaking,  few  great 
teachers.  I  have  to  place  in  opposition  to  this  the  opinion  of 
the  professor  of  physics  in  one  of  our  great  universities,  who 
expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  "  It  is  true  that 
the  names  most  often  met  with  in  the  study  of  science  are  the 
names  of  workers  in  the  inductive  stages  of  the  science,  be- 
cause we  read  principally  of  the  men  who  have  established  the 
general  principles ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  these  men 
are  the  greatest  men  in  that  particular  science.  In  physics, 
some  of  the  very  greatest  names  are  among  the  men  who  did 
not  work  inductively.  Newton,  Cavendish,  Maxwell,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  Lord  Rayleigh,  are  men  among  the  English 
physicists  alone  who  rank  among  the  first,  and  who  (with  the 
exception  of  Cavendish)  are  noted  for  their  deductive  work 
almost  entirely."  Professor  Patten  might  say  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  method  of  work  as  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  science  that  brought  about  the  result.  This  point  is 
met  as  follows :  "  The  last  fifty  years  can  show  the  greatest 
list  of  physicists  of  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  generation  could  compare 
with  the  present  in  its  list  of  great  names  in  the  science. 
True  it  is  that  the  present  generation  is  much  more  cele- 
brated for  its  physicists  than  chemists."    I  have  not  at  hand 
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the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  mathematics,  but  my  own 
opinion  would  not  be  materially  different  as  to  that  science ; 
and  it  might  fairly  be  asked — if  it  were  likely  to  lead  to  any 
definite  conclusion — if  the  great  names  of  to-day  in  physics 
and  mathematics  do  not  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
those  in  biology,  or  even  in  political  economy  or  history.  If 
we  write  the  names  of  Helmholtz  and  Sylvester  with  those  of 
Virchow  and  Wagner  and  Ranke — to  name  none  of  our  own 
great  men  in  any  of  thes6  lines — he  will  be  a  bold  man  who 
will  venture  to  place  one  below  the  others.  Rather  must  we 
agree  with  Victor  Hugo  that  among  geniuses  all  are  equal. 
Even  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  disprove  Professor  Patten's 
contention  by  an  appeal  to  numbers  of  great  men  or  of  great 
teachers  in  the  different  sciences,  we  should  doubtless  find 
that  no  one  could  eliminate  the  personal  equation  ;  that  good 
men  were  plentiful  in  all  fields,  while  the  great  men  were 
woefully  scarce  in  all ;  but  that  each  one  of  us  knew  best  the 
great  men  in  his  own  special  field  of  labor,  while  because  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  subject  he  could  also  see  best  the 
weaknesses  of  even  the  greatest  men  in  his  own  field.  And 
still  further,  is  there  not  much  weight  in  Professor  McMurry's 
question :  "  Is  not  the  great  teacher  he  who,  after  knowing 
his  subject-matter  well,  directs  his  attention  and  investiga- 
tions first  of  all  to  the  relation  of  this  subject-matter  to  the 
minds  of  his  students ;  whose  chief  effort  is  to  fit  or  adapt 
the  material  to  the  growing  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  grow  strong  in  the  best  manner?"  This  is  certainly  true 
in  the  case  of  children,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  col- 
lege students,  though  with  them,  in  my  judgment,  the  teacher 
should  be  also  a  seeker  after  new  truth  in  his  own  special  field 
of  work. 

The  more  important  point,  however,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  in  the  whole  article,  is  the  other  one 
touched  upon.  Is  it  true  that  a  science  in  the  transitional 
stage  "  best  stimulates  the  self-activity  of  the  student,"  and 
that  in  consequence  a  science  at  that  stage  is  best  for  culture 
purposes  ?     From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  evident 
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that,  so  far  as  thoroughly  trained  specialists  are  concerned,  the 
field  of  nature  is  broad  enough  to  offer  the  opportunity  for 
new  discoveries  in  all  departments.  So  far  as  college  students 
are  to  be  considered — and  they  are  really  the  only  ones  in 
question  here,  though  I  can  but  suspect  that  Professor  Patten 
has  at  times  forgotten  this — one  might  perhaps  grant  that 
the  possibility  of  adding  something  really  new  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  would  serve  as  a  special  stimulus  to  good 
work,  though  I  doubt  if  this  one  thing  would  ever  make  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  classroom  or  laboratory. 

If  this  were  granted,  however,  one  should  ask  if  this  added 
zest  may  not  be  given  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  question  is 
one  largely  of  methods  of  teaching.  I  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Patten  as  to  the  importance  of  inductive  work 
in  science,  in  language,  in  history,  in  political  economy,  in 
all  fields  of  study.  I  fail  to  see,  however,  any  reason  why 
physics  or  grammar  may  not  be  taught  inductively  as  well 
as  botany  or  political  economy;  but,  if  so,  it  takes  much 
of  the  force  from  his  argument.  He  well  says  that  "if 
a  science  is  taught  for  culture,  it  must  be  presented  as  it 
was  when  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  inductive  to  the 
deductive  stage  M;  for  this  seems  to  recognize  that  it  is  well  to 
train  students  in  inductive  reasoning.  The  subjects  are  new 
to  the  students ;  it  rests  with  the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  to 
develop  for  themselves  the  general  principles.  If  the  science 
is  a  fully  developed  one,  the  teacher  has  his  choice  of  a  large 
number  of  principles  to  be  developed,  and  may  select  them  in 
the  order  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  pupil,  without 
in  any  way  lessening  the  real  drill  that  the  students  will  get 
from  making  their  own  generalizations.  One  may  well  doubt 
the  advisability  of  attempting  to  develop  with  pupils  of  college 
grade  a  generalization  that  the  teacher  has  not  yet  made  for 
himself,  a  process  which  Professor  Patten  would  make  the  reg- 
ular one.  The  loss  from  time  wasted  in  fruitless  effort — 
fruitless,  because  the  pupils  would  not  merely  fail  of  results 
that  would  help  the  cause  of  science,  but  because  they  would 
ajso  be  led  into  discouragements  and  loose  habits  of  work— 
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would  be  more  than  the  gain  in  added  inspiration  from  the 
hope,  a  rather  forlorn  one,  of  a  possible  discovery  of  some  new 
law.  For  advanced  university  students,  who  have  already  had 
their  powers  well  developed  by  a-  thorough,  carefully  planned 
course  of  inductive  work  under  a  trained  teacher,  who  had 
been  over  the  whole  field  before  them,  the  case  might  well  be 
different.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  col- 
lege students  are  mere  tyros  in  science,  and  have  as  yet,  most 
of  them,  had  very  little  practice  in  really  scientific  work  in 
any  line. 

One  can  but  feel  in  reading  his  article  that  Professor  Patten 
has  seen  some  good  teaching  in  political  economy — his  own 
students  would  doubtless  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  supposi- 
tion— but  some  very  poor  teaching  in  geometry  and  physics. 
He  is  certainly  unjust  toward  much  of  the  work  that  is  done 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  He  says  that  geometry  "  is  always 
presented  in  its  present  complete  form."  He  thinks  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  student  had  occasionally  to  supply  a 
missing  proposition,  and  asks :  "  Would  not  the  effort  of  the 
student  in  endeavoring  to  supply  this  missing  link  be  of  much 
greater  educational  value  to  him  than  the  learning  of  a  dozen 
propositions  demonstrated  in  full  in  his  book?  99  Of  course  ; 
but  as  long  ago  as  when  I  was  in  college,  the  work  in  geome- 
try that  we  did  there  was  nearly  all  of  the  kind  that  he  sug- 
gests; the  days  of  learning  by  rote  fully  demonstrated  propo- 
sitions had  already  gone  by,  in  that  college  at  least,  and  now 
one  seldom  finds  such  methods  even  in  our  larger  high  schools. 
Our  later  text-books  are  prepared  with  reference  to  leading 
the  pupils  on  to  what  is  for  them  really  original  work,  as  much 
so  as  any  done  by  Euclid  himself ;  and  a  visit  to  many  classes  in 
geometry  would  readily  convince  one  that  if  Greek  boys  in 
the  days  of  Plato  studied  geometry  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
do  ours,  the  subject  must  have  been  enchanting.  Political 
economy  and  the  moral  sciences  in  general  may  be  good  to 
develop  habits  of  inductive  reasoning.  Surely  no  one  believes 
that  more  firmly  than  I  do ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  teachers  of 
political  economy  whose  pupils  were  unable  to  get  any  drill 
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of  that  kind,  and  who  found  it  a  "  dismal  science,"  indeed.  The 
teacher  was  at  fault,  not  the  subject. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  professor  of  physics  before  cited, 
Professor  Sanford,  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
whom — as  an  advanced  teacher  of  the  later  days,  who  believes 
that  college  students  should  be  taught  for  culture,  not  merely 
for  utility — I  asked  to  outline  for  me  briefly  his  aims  and 
methods  in  teaching  physics.    He  says  : 

"  There  are  very  many  possible  lines  of  mental  and  moral 
training  to  be  had  from  the  study  of  physics.  In  general,  I 
attempt  to  outline  my  work  so  that  the  pupils  will  reason 
from  concrete  examples  to  general  principles,  then  deduce 
other  concrete  examples  from  these  generalizations,  and  test 
their  deductions  by  experiment.  To  take  a  single  example. 
I  wish  my  pupils  to  study  the  pendulum.  I  select  the  law  of 
the  relation  of  the  length  to  the  time  of  vibration,  as  one  gen- 
eralization which  I  wish  developed.  Suppose  I  ask  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  '  How  long  will  it  take  a  pendulum  two 
feet  long  to  make  ten  vibrations?  one  one  foot  long?  one 
six  inches  long  ?  '  etc.  After  a  number  of  experiments  of  this 
kind,  I  ask  them  to  tabulate  their  results  and  state  the  law. 
Then  they  are  given  tasks  to  do  and  confirm  by  experiments, 
e.g. :  4  Make  a  pendulum  that  will  vibrate  three  times  in  two 
seconds,'  etc.  This  seems  to  me  to  cover  the  whole  range  of 
reasoning.  We  have,  first,  induction ;  second,  hypothesis ; 
third,  deduction  from  this  hypothesis ;  and  fourth,  testing  this 
deduction,  and  with  it  the  hypothesis,  by  experiment.  My 
aim,  so  far  as  mental  training  is  concerned,  is  to  give  practice 
in  this  whole  process.  Every  generalization  in  physics  can  be 
used  to  give  just  this  kind  of  training.  Later  these  general 
principles  may  themselves  become  the  inductive  series  for  a 
higher  generalization,  and  the  hypothesis  thus  formed  may  be 
used  as  the  major  premise  in  another  deduction,  this  deduction 
tested  experimentally,  etc.  This  seems  to  me  to  cover  the 
whole  ground.  It  cannot  be  covered,  in  this  way,  by  a  science 
which  is  yet  in  its  inductive  stages/* 

Did  Archimedes  or  Galileo  get  any  better  training  from 
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their  study  of  physics  than  do  young  men  of  to-day  from  this, 
now  deductive,  science,  if  it  is  taught  in  the  way  here  sug- 
gested ?  Does  it  not  rather  seem  clear  that  the  more  nearly 
complete  the  science  becomes,  the  better  adapted  it  is  for  such 
thorough  training  work?  As  to  the  interest  such  work  arouses, 
I  have  seen  students  in  high  schools  from  preference  spend  a 
good  part  of  their  playtime  in  the  laboratory.  They  were 
hungering  for  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physics,  and  their 
teacher  saw  to  it  that  tftey  got  the  knowledge  by  working 
it  out  for  themselves. 

It  seems  also  clear  that  political  economy,  for  example, 
could  not  now — and  never  can — give  training  in  the  whole 
process  of  reasoning  in  this  way;  though,  as  I  believe,  the 
subject  has  other  advantages  that,  with  an  equally  good 
teacher,  fully  counterbalance  this.  Good  teachers  of  other 
sciences  will  so  plan  their  work  as  to  give  good  results  for  cul- 
ture ;  while  poor  teachers  of  even  the  moral  sciences  will  make 
of  their  subjects  mere  drudgery  from  which  little  culture  can  be 
derived.  Witness  a  good  part  of  the  teaching  in  history  and 
political  economy  that  our  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country  have  suffered  under.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
there  is  a  genuine  reaction  in  favor  of  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching,  that  has  already  produced  good 
results  and  is  destined  to  do  even  more  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  consider  the  relative  values  of,  for 
example,  political  economy  and  physics,  to  give  training  in 
inductive  reasoning  or  in  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning  already 
mentioned,  when  taught  with  equal  skill  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  For  such  a  question  the  answer  has  already  been  given 
above  in  good  part.  In  physics,  the  premises  can  be  con- 
trolled almost  absolutely,  nearly  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, without  any  process  of  assuming  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  is  not  known  or  may  not  be  in  fact  produced.  The  prem^ 
ises  may  be  simple  ones  or  a  simple  series,  as  in  the  example 
given  above,  or  may  be  made  of  great  complexity,  at  the 
will  of  the  teacher,  who  can  adapt  his  work  to  the  needs  of  his 
class.    In  political  economy  all  the  problems  involve  many 
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complex  and  even  variable  premises.  No  problem  can  be 
made  simple,  unless  it  assumes  conditions  not  found  in 
society  unmingled  with  other  factors.  So  far  as  this  one 
fact  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  physics  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  this  brings  me  to  the  next  most  important  point 
in  Professor  Patten's  article,  the  one  relating  to  the  character 
of  the  premises  used  in  the  different  sciences.  I  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  stand  taken  by  him  in  this  paragraph,  for 
it  is  one  that  I  have  often  used  in  discussions  with  teachers  of 
the  natural  sciences  over  the  educational  value  of  their  special 
subjects.  And  yet,  in  part,  as  a  result  of  such  discussions,  I 
can  but  feel  that  Professor  Patten  has  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  question.  "  The  habit  of  using  premises  which  the  student 
does  not  question,"  said  he,  "creates  a  dogmatic  spirit.  It 
dwarfs  his  mind  by  confining  him  to  that  form  of  logic  which 
deals  only  with  relations  of  premises  to  the  conclusion.  Such 
reasoning  excites  little  interest  or  activity."  And  again,  with 
much  force,  "The  study  of  premises,  however,  is  a  study  of 
mankind  and  of  the  laws  of  thinking,  and  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  good  reasoning  upon  practical  subjects.  The  same 
premise  has  a  different  degree  of  force  upon  minds  in  different 
stages  of  development  and  in  different  social  environments. 
To  question  the  premises  from  which  one  reasons,  opens  up 
the  broadest  problems  of  psychology,  and  forces  one  to 
examine  into  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  society  in 
which  one  lives.  The  feeling,  therefore,  that  his  premises  are 
open  to  discussion,  gives  the  student  much  greater  incentive 
to  accurate  thinking  than  he  would  have  if  he  were  studying 
a  science  with  axiomatic  premises."  And  still  again,  "  If  a 
good  professional  man  is  wanted,  let  him  study  deductive 
sciences  with  unquestioned  premises,  but  beware  of  praising 
the  same  course  of  study  for  the  culture  it  gives."  Now  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  judgments 
that  we  have  to  make  in  our  social,  and  even  in  our  business 
life,  are  these  moral  judgments  based  on  premises  that  are 
uncertain,  and  that  have  also  to  be  critically  considered ;  and 
it  is  well  for  our  young  people  to  have  much  practice  in  making 
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such  judgments  under  the  oversight  of  a  cool-headed,  careful 
teacher,  who  will  show  them  how  likely  one  is  to  err  in  such 
matters,  and  how  modest  and  conservative  one  should  always 
be.  But  here  again  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
sonal  qualifications  of  the  individual  teacher.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  one's  opinions  to  the  test  of  accurate  measure- 
ment; where  one's  judgment  is  after  all  a  matter  of  opinion, 
it  is  hard  to  convince  the  fool  that  he  is  not  a  wise  man.  It 
is  in  just  this  field  of  infinite  debate  that  we  find  the  most 
foolish  dogmatism.  Let  me  mention  as  proof  many  political 
economists,  many  so-called  statesmen,  nearly  the  entire  popu- 
lation when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  practical  politics*  or  per- 
haps even  worse,  when  the  question  is  one  of  practical  religion. 
Young  people  often  differ  in  judgment  on  a  question  of 
natural  science ;  but  a  measuring-rod  or  a  balance,  a  micro- 
scope or  a  retort,  forbids  them  to  dogmatize.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  teacher  of  science  who  has  a  conceited,  stubborn 
pupil  with  a  wrong  idea  that  he  is  tenaciously  holding,  to  refer 
him  to  a  simple  experiment  and  let  Nature,  who  has  no  non- 
sense in  her  methods  of  working,  show  him  his  foolishness.  I 
have  known  teachers  of  science  more  than  once  to  teach  in  this 
way  at  least  an  apparent  modesty  to  boys  who  were  disposed 
to  be  dogmatic.  But  when  the  question  is  one  of  literary 
taste,  or  a  complicated  social  one,  like  that  of  pauperism,  or 
an  economic  one  like  that  of  protection,  if  you  please,  much 
more  judgment  and  skill  are  required  in  the  teacher.  The 
pupil's  opinion  can  be  controverted  only  by  argument,  and 
that  combined  with  wise  handling  of  his  individual  prejudices. 
If  he  does  not  absorb  from  his  teacher's  own  wise  spirit  the 
habit  of  tolerance,  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  him,  as  in  the 
natural  sciences.  The  only  test  is  that  of  a  majority  vote  of 
those  that  are  called  authorities ;  and  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
his  own  opinion  as  against  these.  The  teacher  may  say,  as  I 
knew  one  college  professor  to  do :  "  Do  callow  youths  like  you 
venture  to  set  up  your  judgment  in  literary  matters  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  your  text-book  author,  a  recognized  authority 
in  literature  ?  "  but  such  a  question  is  not  likely  to  discourage 
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dogmatism  in  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  college 
students  of  even  our  day  take  the  opinion  of  their  professors 
in  political  economy  and  history  and  literature,  without  any 
further  question ;  and  nothing  could  more  surely  lead  to  dog- 
matism. Of  course  I  am  not  forgetting  that  many  teachers  are 
too  wise  to  permit  their  pupils  to  adopt  opinions  that  they  have 
not  clearly  thought  out  for  themselves,  and  that  some  pupils 
learn  fully  to  appreciate  the  many  sources  of  error  in  reasoning 
on  social  questions ;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  more  skill  in 
the  teacher  is  required  to  prevent  pupils  from  falling  into  dog- 
matic ways,  when  the  subject  taught  is  one  in  which  the  con- 
clusion of  the  student  cannot  be  put  to  an  absolute  test  of 
experiment  or  proof.  Though  the  question  is  not  raised  in 
Professor  Patten's  article,  I  still  wish  to  call  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Walker's  vigorous  comparison  of  the  moral  effects  of  the 
two  classes  of  subjects  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review. 
I  can  but  think  that  with  first-class  teachers  in  both  lines,  the 
philosophical  studies  would  not  only  not  appear  to  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  comparison,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  poor 
teachers  in  both,  I  fully  agree  with  President  Walker. 

Professor  Patten  is  right  in  dwelling  upon  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  study  of  the  complex  premises  found  in 
social  questions  of  all  kinds.  As  has  been  seen,  I  think  that 
he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  in  themselves  they  check  the 
spirit  of  dogmatism.  I  doubt  also  if  they  lead  to  more 
"accurate  thinking,"  as  he  suggests,  than  do  subjects  with 
what  he  calls  "axiomatic  premises." 

We  need  further  to  ask — thinking  about  what?  The  econ- 
omist probably  reasons  more  accurately  on  social  questions 
than  does  the  physicist,  not  because  his  habits  of  thinking  are 
better,  but  because  he  is  more  familiar  with  his  premises.  On 
questions  of  physics,  we  should  find  the  physicist  the  more 
accurate  reasoner,  even  where  the  problem  were  well  within 
the  comprehensiqn  of  the  economist,  and  from  the  same  reason. 
As  to  which  will  train  to  more  accurate  habits — while  from  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  complicated  premises,  the  economist  will 
possibly  more  often  ask :   Is  there  any  other  possible  factor  ? 
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before  he  sees  proof  of  it,  still  this  is  not  all  that  is  needed 
for  accurate  reasoning.  One  must  also  be  sure  of  his  premises, 
and  in  physics  no  result  of  value  can  ever  be  reached  with- 
out careful  measurement  and  accurate  knowledge  of  your 
premises — and,  too,  you  always  are  informed  when  you  have 
been  careless  regarding  your  knowledge  of  premises.  Nature 
never  forgets  to  call  you  to  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  while  you  are  equally  sure  to  get  wrong  results 
in  political  economy,  if  your  knowledge  of  your  premises  is 
faulty,  you  may  never  find  it  out.  Think  with  pity  of  the 
economists  whose  errors  may  not  be  discovered  for  genera- 
tions after  they  have  ceased  to  reason.  So  far  as  "  accurate 
thinking  "  is  concerned,  the  economists  might  well  sigh  for 
kindly  but  severe  Nature  to  set  them  on  the  track  of  their 
errors,  as  she  does  the  physicists. 

No,  the  advantages  that  the  social  sciences  as  culture  studies 
possess  over  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  are  not,  in  my  judgment, 
those  that  have  been  cited  by  Professor  Patten.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  inductive  or  transitional,  nor  that  they  train 
better  to  '*  accurate  thinking  "  because  of  their  complexity. 
Professor  Patten  touches  it  more  nearly  when  he  says  as 
quoted :  "  The  study  of  premises  is  a  study  of  mankind,"  etc. 
Not  the  study  of  all  premises  was  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
that,  and  added  "  To  question  the  premises  from  which  one 
reasons,  opens  up  the  broadest  questions  of  psychology,  and 
forces  one  to  examine  into  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the 
society  in  which  one  lives ; "  but  the  study  of  the  premises 
found  in  social  problems.  The  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  our  hearts  and  lives,  is  that  which 
makes  us  or  may  make  us  useful  or  injurious  to  ourselves  and 
to  society;  and  the  dealing  with  such  subjects  tends  especially 
to  broaden  our  sympathies  and  show  us  how  to  deal  wisely 
and  charitably  with  our  fellow-men. 

Given  two  boys  of  equal  ability  with  equally  skilled 
teachers,  one  of  whom  becomes  a  physicist,  with  electricity  a 
specialty,  the  other  an  economist,  with  pauperism  and  crime 
his  specialty,  I  should  not  expect  to  see  the  latter  become 
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the  more  accurate  reasoner,  nor  the  more  honest  or  truth-lov- 
ing, generally  speaking.  Quite  possibly  he  would  do  no  more 
for  the  poor  in  the  long  run  than  the  other  by  his  invention 
would  do  indirectly;  but  I  should  expect  to  see  him  a  man  of 
more  sensitive,  though  better  tempered,  feeling  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  and  one  also  whose  knowledge  would  keep  him 
from  much  unwise  action  in  social  matters  into  which  the 
physicist  might  well  be  led.  I  should  expect  to  find  him  a 
man  better  fitted  to  meet  and  manage  wisely  social  evils,  or 
for  that  matter  an  excited  crowd,  if  he  had  studied  his  subject 
at  first  hand,  as  he  should — and  one  to  whom  legislators  and 
philanthropists  would  more  readily  turn.  He  might  not  do 
society  more  gopd  than  the  other ;  but  the  good  that  he  did 
would  probably  be  more  direct  and  more  readily  seen.  Surely 
these  advantages  of  a  moral  nature  in  educational  value  may 
be  granted  to  the  social  sciences.  So,  too,  the  moral  sciences, 
including  history,  language,  and  literature,  are  doubtless  bet- 
ter adapted  for  training  the  imagination  along  special  lines, 
for  cultivating  the  aesthetic  tastes,  and  for  inspiring  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  good  in  literature  and  art,  than  are  the 
natural  sciences.  They  are  better  for  many  purposes  *  but 
we  need  both  classes  of  studies  for  culture  as  well  as  for 
civilization,  and  our  colleges  should  have  both  fully  repre- 
sented in  their  curricula. 

In  one  of  the  latest  paragraphs  of  his  article  Professor 
Patten,  I  conjecture,  does  not  intend  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 
He  says:  "The  college  course  must  select  only  those  prob- 
lems in  each  science  that  have  a  high  educational  value,  and 
study  them  for  this  value,  and  not  for  their  utility  as  parts  of 
a  connected  whole.  In  this  way  all  the  sciences  can  have  an 
adequate  representation  in  the  college  curriculum  without  that 
crowding  which  at  present  is  so  much  to  be  regretted."  The 
expression,  "all  the  sciences,"  is  very  comprehensive, and  even 
if  we  were  to  take  it  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  all  those  sci- 
ences that  are  commonly  represented  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, we  shall  still  find  it  too  broad.  I  wish  to  state  again 
my  agreement  with  Professor  Patten's  desire  to  teach  science 
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with  reference  to  its  culture  value,  and,  where  the  distinction 
can  be  made,  to  omit  the  parts  or  problems  that  do  not  tend 
directly  toward  culture.  But  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  I  must  still  dissent  emphati- 
cally. It  has  seemed  to  many  teachers  of  late  years  that  the 
short  courses  in  many  subjects  taught  in  our  colleges — what- 
ever the  purpose  may  have  been — are,  relatively  speaking,  of 
little  value  for  mental  culture  from  their  very  shortness.  Of 
what  use  for  culture,  relatively  speaking,  is  a  course  in  botany, 
or  physics,  or  history,  or  German,  or  Greek,  or  political  econ- 
omy, if  it  lasts  only  twelve  weeks,  compared  with  one  of  two 
or  three  years?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
we  should  have  no  short  courses  in  our  colleges.  I  think  there 
is  culture  in  even  a  little  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  at  least  a  little  of  many  things.  Furthermore,  if  one 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  some  one  subject,  a  good 
teacher  can  give  him  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
another  subject  in  a  short  course.  But  if  I  may  quote  again 
from  Professor  Patten's  own  admirable  words  on  educational 
values,  I  would  say  that  a  twelve  weeks'  course,  however  wisely 
the  problems  may  be  selected,  can  give  one  very  little  of 
the  "  faculty  to  do  other  work  of  a  like  character,"  very 
little  "added  confidence  in  his  intellect,"  very  little  "  keener 
appreciation  of  his  moral  obligations,"  or,  to  quote  again  Pro- 
fessor McMurry,  very  little  "lively,  permanent  interest  in 
the  subject" — a  very  important  matter  for  culture.  Not 
merely  discipline  is  needed,  but  also  mental  activity,  and  only 
permanent  interest  in  some  subject  will  develop  this.  Here, 
too,  may  be  mentioned  President  Walkers  happy  citation  of 
law,  medical,  and  engineering  students,  as  showing  more  inter- 
est, and  hence  giving  more  attention  and  earnestness  to  their 
work.  The  educational  value  of  this  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. To  get  any  of  these  effects  in  any  noteworthy 
degree,  one  needs  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  some  one 
specific  subject;  not  with  the  idea  of  making  one's  self  an 
expert  workman  for  pecuniary  ends — for  I  should  omit  the 
topics  that  had  no  special  developing  power,  if  they  are  to  be 
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found ;  but  because  every  science  begins  with  the  alphabet,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  learning  of  which  for  every  college  student  there 
is  relatively  little  training  of  the  judgment,  and  because  the 
best  training  and  the  greatest  interest,  come  after  the  student 
begins  to  feel  in  some  slight  degree  the  sense  of  mastery  and 
confidence  in  his  own  power  to  go  ahead  independently. 
These  beginnings,  which  I  have  called  the  alphabet,  of  course 
differ  much  in  character  and  importance  in  the  different 
sciences.  In  one  it  is  the  technique  of  the  microscope,  in 
another  the  mere  handling  of  the  laboratory  apparatus,  in  a 
third  the  clearing  up  of •  definitions,  etc.  The  old  classical 
curriculum  was,  after  all,  formed  largely  on  the  right  plan. 
There  the  classics  were  so  studied  that,  if  they  were  even 
fairly  taught,  the  student  began  to  get  the  best  of  discipline 
from  them.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  mathematics.  And 
the  two  subjects  were  so  diverse  in  character  that  the  mental 
discipline  was  of  a  fairly  diversified  kind.  The  weak  point 
in  it  was  that  it  did  not  recognize  the  differences  in  individual 
aptitudes,  and  this,  too,  is  the  weak  point  at  bottom  of  Pro- 
fessor Patten's  plan.  He  seems  to  overestimate  relatively 
the  value  of  inductive  reasoning  along  certain  lines,  as  if  all 
students  needed  the  same  thing.  Each  student  needs  for  his 
mental  development  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  some  one 
line,  continued  until  he  has  learned  to  know  what  it  is  to  do 
some  really  thorough  work  on  his  own  account.  I  omit  here 
any  special  consideration  of  studies  that  are  especially  tools, 
such  as  language,  elementary  mathematics,  etc.,  that  all 
students  must  have  before  they  can  do  thorough,  independent 
work  in  anything.  Until  that  stage  of  independent  work 
is  reached,  the  "  budding  man  "  to  use  Professor  Patten's 
expression,  has  not  yet  bloomed.  He  is  not  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion to  begin  to  bear  fruit.  He  need  not  have  become  a  special- 
ist in  the  sense  of  having  set  out  on  a  life  career,  as  is  implied 
in  the  professional  and  purely  university  work ;  but  he  must 
have  learned  how  to  handle  himself  in  some  independent 
work,  or  he  is  not  yet  a  man,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the 
development  that  is  or  ought  to  be  implied  in  a  college 
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bachelor's  degree,  nor  has  he  the  permanent  interest  in  intel- 
lectual work  that  is  essential  to  mental  activity,  thoughtful, 
ness,  growth.  The  old  classical  course  gave  this  power  to 
all  those  whose  natural  aptitudes  led  them  toward  language, 
or  mathematics,  or  grammar.  They  were  able  to  do  independ- 
ent work  in  any  of  these  lines.  The  students  whose  natural 
aptitudes  were  of  another  kind  fared  badly.  Let  us  frankly 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  old  course  was  an  admirably 
planned  course,  in  the  main  of  the  modern  kind,  for  those  who 
wished  to  develop  their  powers  along  the  line  of  classical 
study.  It  is  an  excellent  special  course,  but  it  is  a  special 
course  in  language,  and  no  more  of  a  general  culture  course 
than  one  planned  with  literature  or  physics  as  its  backbone, 
though  possibly  the  classical  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  greater  number  of  students  than  would  be  such  a  course. 
The  modern  curriculum  differs  from  this,  not  in  picking  out 
small  parts  from  all  the  studies — for  even  if  we  were  to  try  to 
do  that  by  selecting  the  culture  parts,  as  Professor  Patten 
suggests,  we  should  find  it  an  impossibility  to  give  thorough 
culture,  unless  we  left  enough  of  some  one  of  them  to  give  a 
student  the  power  of  going  ahead  independently  in  that  line, 
and  this  requires  years  of  work — but  in  so  arranging  the  cur- 
riculum that  the  student  may  obtain  this  special  drill  in  the 
line  of  his  aptitudes ;  so  that  from  it  he  will  get  the  best 
culture.  One  cannot  be  master  of  himself  until  he  is  nearly 
enough  master  of  some  one  subject,  be  it  theology  or  Greek, 
physics  or  political  economy,  carpentry  or  blacksmithing,  or 
mule-driving,  to  work  in  it  to  advantage  without  a  master. 
The  sense  of  self-mastery  does  not  come  without  this  sense  of 
independent  power  in  work. 

Again,  without  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  some  one 
subject,  that  essential  element  in  all  culture,  that  almost  indis- 
pensable condition  of  successful  growth,  the  power  to  get  a 
definite  outline  for  one's  own  ignorance,  is  wanting.  Until 
one  has  a  good  knowledge  of  some  one  subject,  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  extent  of  his  ignorance  on  other  subjects. 
A  smattering  of  many  subjects  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  think 
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that  he  has  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  all.  The  graduates 
of  many  of  our  "  mushroom  normals  "  of  the  West,  who  have 
"  finished"  zoology,  botany,  political  economy,  etc.,  are  pitiful 
examples  of  the  effect  of  courses  that  fail  to  give  a  fairly 
thorough  mastery  of  some  one  subject,  although  bad  teaching 
is  partly  responsible  for  this  result. 

The  general  effect  of  Professor  Patten's  article  is  to  lead  one 
to  think  that  he  has  a  too  narrow  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  that  somewhat  indefinite  word  culture,  though  his  verbal 
definition  of  it  seems  broad  enough.  The  insistence  upon 
inductive  studies,  upon  the  moral  sciences,  etc.,  leads  one  to 
believe  that  in  his  mind  culture  means  the  same  thing  for  all 
persons;  and  especially,  so  far  as  intellectual  processes  are 
concerned,  does  it  mean  for  him  the  power  to  reason  induc- 
tively, and  with  accurate  judgment,  regarding  the  real  nature 
of  social  conditions.  Ought  we  not  to  recognize  more  fully 
the  great  variety  of  human  gifts  and  aptitudes,  the  great 
range  of  human  interests?  After  the  man  has  the  one  or 
two  essential  moral  qualities  that  belong  to  all  true  manhood 
and  womanhood  as  such,  especially  that  quality  that  Lowell 
fitly  calls  "  the  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity,"  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  nature  that  leads  to  true  courtesy — no  one  can  pretend 
to  culture  in  a  complete  sense,  with  the  needs  of  society  as  our 
criterion,  who  has  not  these  qualities — what  more  shall  we  ask, 
except  that  he  have  trained  and  developed  the  natural  powers 
that  he  possesses,  whatever  these  may  be.  Culture  is  not  a 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  of  development ;  and  as  one  man 
has  one  gift,  while  another  has  a  vastly  different  one,  culture  is 
as  varied  as  human  nature.  I  write  as  a  teacher  and  student 
of  social  science,  not  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
"  Four  Hundred  "  regarding  culture. 

Recognizing  this  principle,  we  need  to  be  much  more  guarded 
in  our  estimate  of  the  relative  educational  values  of  the  different 
studies.  One  study  will  have  great  educational  value  for  one 
student,  while  the  same  study,  taught  in  the  same  way  by  the 
same  teacher,  will  have  a  much  smaller  educational  value  for 
another.     Professor  Patten  has  recognized  this  principle  in 
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part  in  what  he  has  to  say  regarding  the  "  inherited  qualities 
of  the  college  student";  but  I  think  that  all  teachers  of 
mathematics  will  agree  that  not  all  pupils  have  inherited  any 
great  aptness  for  mathematics,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that 
some  of  them  have  this  aptitude.  For  one,  this  study  might 
have  little  educational  value ;  for  another,  the  greatest.  I  pass 
by  the  question  whether  a  student  should  study  that  which  is 
easy  for  him  or  that  which  is  difficult.  Either  answer  fits  this 
argument.  Educational  values,  then,  may  not  be  estimated 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  without  reference  to  both  the 
manner  of  teaching  and  the  individual  aptitude  of  the  student. 
The  ideal  college  curriculum  would  be,  not  a  fixed  one,  but 
one  that  could  be  fitted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual students ;  so  that  each  one  could  best  bring  out 
what  is  in  him.  I  wish  to  be  understood  broadly.  While 
colleges  are  especially  to  give  intellectual  culture,  we  may 
with  propriety  extend  the  word  to  include  development  in 
other  lines.  If  a  man  has  but  little  aptitude  for  book-learning 
or  scholarship  in  any  line,  as  we  commonly  use  the  word,  but 
has  a  gift  for  woodcraft  or  horse-training,  and  has  developed 
his  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  he  is  doing  for 
society  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable,  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  his  culture  recognized.  If  he  has  the  sincerity 
and  courtesy  that  I  spoke  of  before  as  evidence  of  moral 
training,  I  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  the  equal  in  culture 
of  the  man  who  has  spent  the  same  time  and  mental  energy 
and  who  has  attained  the  same  degree  of  development  in 
mathematics.  The  college  curriculum  should  include  first 
those  studies  that  seem  best  fitted  to  the  mental  development 
of  fhe  greatest  number  that  will  take  advantage  of  them,  and 
should  then  be  extended  as  far  to  suit  the  needs  of  lesser 
numbers  as  the  means  of  the  institution  will  permit.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  short  of  teaching  those  whose 
best  life  work  lies  in  horse-training  to  develop  their  skill,  their 
powers,  their  natural  endowments  in  this  direction  in  the  best 
possible  way,  provided  the  means  hold  out.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  as  advocating  technical  courses  for  merely  tech- 
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nical  purposes  in  a  college  curriculum.  I  simply  mean  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  diversity  of  human  nature  should  be  recognized 
as  far  as  is  practicable  in  our  college  courses,  in  order  that  the 
best  culture  may  be  given  to  each  student  that  he  is  capable  of 
receiving.  Further  than  that,  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
educational  value  of  any  study  is  only  relative ;  that  no  study 
or  series  of  studies  is  adapted  to  all,  but  that  the  most  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  if  this  study  is  taught  in  such  a  way,  it  is  adapted 
to  develop  certain  named  qualities  in  a  student.  If  then  an 
individual  student  needs  such  a  development,  let  him  take 
this  study ;  but  if  he  needs  another  development,  give  him 
another  subject  suited  to  his  needs.  Or,  in  many  cases,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  have  the  same  subject  taught  in  different 
ways  to  meet  different  needs.  But,  let  me  repeat,  the  purpose 
of  it  all  is  the  best  development  that  each  student  is  capable 
of  receiving. 

So,  too,  we  cannot  well  speak  absolutely  of  quantity  of 
educational  values,  but  rather  of  the  kind  of  educational 
value.  We  may  not  say  geometry  has  more  educational 
value  than  political  economy,  or  vice  versa;  though  we  may 
say  geometry  is  better  adapted  for  training  in  accurate  deduc- 
tive reasoning  perhaps.  This  might  lead  us  to  say  also,  per- 
haps, in  a  specific  case,  that  geometry  has  more  educational 
value  for  this  boy  than  political  economy ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  should  probably  be  compelled  to  say  of  another  boy 
in  the  same  college  that  political  economy  has  more  educa- 
tional value  for  him  than  has  geometry.  Again,  we  may 
say  that  when  we  have  studied  college  students  with  especial 
reference  to  the  kind,  rather  than  the  amount,  of  develop- 
ment that  they  need,  we  may  say  this  study  has  more  educa- 
tional value  for  American  college  students  as  a  whole, 
because  more  of  them  need  it,  than  has  that  study.  Our  col- 
lege curricula,  then,  will  first  offer  facilities  for  those  studies 
that  will,  on  this  basis,  as  was  intimated  before,  meet  the  needs 
of  most  students.  When  means  are  small,  if  college  officers 
are  wise,  they  will  not  try  to  offer  a  little  of  everything,  but 
to  make  some  one  or  two  courses — those  that  in  their  ter- 
ritory are  likely  to  do  the  most  good — thorough,  with  supple- 
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mentary  elementary  courses  that  all  must  have.  Students 
that  need  different  training  should  go  to  another  college  that 
is  offering  some  other  especially  strong  course  in  the  line  of 
their  needs,  or  else  to  a  large  wealthy  one  that  offers  many 
such  courses. 

Though  my  reasons  for  my  opinion  are  materially  different 
from  those  given  by  Professor  Patten,  as  has  been  seen,  I  still 
expect  to  see  a  somewhat  similar  evolution  of  the  college 
curriculum,  yet  with  an  important  difference.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  this,  that  instead  of  speaking  of  "the  college 
course"  with  the  moral  sciences  occupying  a  "prominent 
and  perhaps  a  dominant  place  "  in  it,  I  should  rather  speak 
of,  and  I  expect  to  see  rather,  co-ordinated  college  courses  in 
more  of  which  the  social  sciences  will  have  a  prominent, 
and  even  in  many,  the  dominant  part,  than  in  the  courses 
of  the  past.  I  should  not  say  with  him,  "Complete 
courses,  making  the  student  a  master  of  what  he  studies, 
must  be  given  only  in  graduate  work,"  unless  by  "  complete 
course  "  is  meant  a  specialty  which  one  expects  to  make  his 
life-work,  and  not  then  if  it  be  one  that  has  equal  value  in 
developing  the  student's  powers.  I  rather  believe  for  the 
reasons  already  given  that  every  college  degree  should  signify 
that  its  holder  has  had  a  training  in  at  least  one  subject 
so  thorough  and  complete  as  to  arouse  in  him  a  permanent  in- 
terest and  make  him  capable  of  going  ahead  alone  into  inde- 
pendent work  in  that  line  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
that  fruitful  results  will  follow. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  social  sciences  form,  for  many, 
and  an  increasing  number,  "  an  ideal  group."  As  they  are  de- 
veloped, and  as  society  increases  in  complexity,  and  also  in  re- 
finement and  righteousness,  while  mathematics,  the  .languages, 
and  the  natural  sciences  will  always  have  their  place,  and  that 
a  large  one,  in  the  college  curriculum,  I  think  that  many  more 
students  than  at  present  will  find  their  delight  and  their  develop, 
ment  in  the  study  of  those  sciences  that  deal  perhaps  more 
directly  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  man  and  society. 
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ON  TEACHING  THE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 

No  accomplishment  excels  a  thorough  mastery  of  English. 
Those  who  have  acquired  it  are  the  most  cultivated  and  schol- 
arly men  and  women  of  our  age.  This  superiority  frequently 
passes  unnoticed ;  for  it  has  a  certain  subtle  quality  like  the 
delicate  odor  of  roses.  On  reading  or  listening  to  the  best 
English,  we  never  think  of  the  form  of  expression ;  and  not 
till  afterward,  when  the  clearness  of  our  conception  reveals 
itself,  do  we  notice  the  beauty  and  the  appropriateness  of 
the  language.  To  use  English  appropriately,  elegantly,  and 
forcibly,  implies  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  but  also  a  broad  culture.  It  implies  both  con- 
nected, logical  thought,  and  the  ability  to  clothe  the  thought, 
grammatically,  rhetorically,  and  connectedly,  in  fit  language. 
A  style  as  massive  and  majestic  as  that  of  Burke  or  Macaulay 
renders  any  man  immortal.  The  grace  of  Irving  and  the  copi- 
ous fluency  of  Scott  fascinate  the  reader ;  and  the  power  to 
write  with  the  elegance  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  or  Colonel  Higginson,  would  reconcile  almost  any- 
body to  being  a  Mugwump. 

The  power  to  use  the  English  language  perfectly  cannot  be 
attained  in  the  early  years  of  life.  It  comes  only  with  mature 
discipline  and  ripe  scholarship.  But  the  power  to  use  the 
English  language  well,  that  is  to  employ  the  language  appro- 
priate to  the  degree  of  advancement  in  thought  and  culture, 
to  suit  the  expression  to  the  thought  and  the  thought  to  the 
expression,  in  all  the  elegance  of  the  simplicity  of  our  noble 
mother  tongue,  should  be  trained  simultaneously  with  the 
developing  faculties  of  the  child.  And  if  this  development 
is  natural  and  correct,  nothing  once  learned  will  ever  need 
to  be  unlearned.  The  language  of  the  child,  grown  to  a 
larger  stature,  will  be  the  language  of  the  man ;  the  early 
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English  will  be  the  foundation,  the  bed-rock,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  later  English. 

Accordingly  the  best  writers  exhibit  their  most  effective 
style  when  they  write  from  the  plane  of  the  child's  under- 
standing. Hawthorne's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  for  example, 
present  historical  truth,  in  a  most  impressive  way,  to  grown 
people  as  well  as  to  children  ;  and  his  Wonder  Book,  by  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  its  narrative,  reveals  the  ancient 
fables,  legends,  and  myths,  to  the  minds  of  both  youths  and 
adults,  much  more  vividly  than  the  more  elaborate  styles  in 
which  these  tales  are  usually  expressed. 

But  Hawthorne  probably  did  not  acquire  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing himself  with  this  forceful  simplicity  till  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  whole  gamut  of  a  more  pretentious  style, 
and  had  sounded  all  the  shallows  and  quicksands  of  so-called 
elegant  writing.  By  long  use  of  an  artificial  and  more  or  less 
stilted  form  of  expression,  and  by  perceiving  the  weakness  of 
such  a  style,  I  apprehend,  he  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  this  ele- 
gant and  effective  simplicity  and  directness ;  for  such  is  the 
road  by  which  most  of  our  best  writers  have  acquired  a  mas- 
terly use  of  the  language. 

My  contention  is  that  this  style  ought  to  be  acquired 
directly,  and  not  in  this  roundabout  way;  and  that  in  the 
man,  it  should  grow  naturally  from  his  childhood's  speech.  To 
know  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  different 
forms  of  expression,  and  by  the  several  words  employed  and 
their  location  in  the  sentence,  requires  a  careful  study  both  of 
the  language  itself  and  of  the  thought  it  conveys ;  and  to 
understand  thoroughly  how  these  fine  shades  take  on  different 
colors  when  the  expression  is  slightly  modified — by  changing 
from  the  active  to  the  passive  or  the  reverse,  for  example,  or 
by  the  rearrangement  of  words  and  expressions,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  other  words — this  requires  both  a  wide  range 
of  reading  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject-matter 
treated  in  the  literature.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  indicate, 
partially  at  least,  the  way  in  which  this  end  may  be  accom- 
plished— an  end  too  little  thought  of  in  conducting  our  schools. 
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The  mastery  of  English  must  be  sought  indirectly  and 
by  successive  easy  steps,  and  not  at  one  bound  ;  but  the  aim 
should  always  be  toward  this  end.  For  what  the  pupil  can 
express,  is  the  only  sure  index  of  his  progress  and  thought. 
Language  is  first  learned  through  the  ear,  and  used  orally  and 
unconsciously  by  a  child,  just  as  he  breathes.  The  child 
imitates.  If  the  language  of  those  about  him  is  correct,  his 
will  be  correct.  The  child  must  be  taught,  from  his  first 
entrance  at  school,  to  speak  correctly ;  not  by  precept,  but  by 
example.  He  need  not  at  first  be  told  why  one  form  is  cor- 
rect and  another  incorrect;  but  keeping  his  attention  upon 
what  he  really  wishes  to  say,  the  teacher  should  tell  him  how 
to  say  it  properly — in  good  colloquial,  everyday  English.  No 
bad  language  should  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  It  should 
not  be  emphasized  ;  it  should  be  thrown  aside  at  once ;  and 
the  right  expression  should  be  substituted  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  New  ideas  should  be  awakened  by  the 
teacher  and  expressed  appropriately,  with  the  teacher's  aid  if 
necessary.  This  is  a  large  and  ever-present  task  in  school — 
in  all  schools  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Sometimes  the  thought 
suggests  the  expression,  and  sometimes  the  expression  suggests 
the  thought ;  but  they  should  never  be  separated.  One  of  the 
greatest  faults  in  the  teaching  of  language  is  that  speech  is 
allowed  to  be  used  without  reference  to  the  ideas  which  it 
should  convey.  Expression  should  not  be  stimulated  beyond 
the  thought  to  be  expressed  ;  but  it  should  always  accompany 
the  thought. 

When  at  a  subsequent  period  language  is  learned  through 
the  eye,  the  whole  field  of  literature,  the  fossilized  thought 
of  humanity,  is  laid  open  to  the  mind.  Here  the  language 
suggests  the  thought.  In  the  early  stages  of  studying  lan- 
guage in  this  form,  the  first  object  is  to  apprehend  the 
thought ;  the  second,  to  give  it  vocal  expression  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author ;  and  the  third,  to  express  the  thought 
in  one's  own  language. 

At  this  point  let  me  consider  for  a  moment  the  two  pur- 
poses which  the  reading  lessons  in  the  schools  ought  to  sub- 
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serve.  The  first  of  these  is  vocal  expression  ;  the  appropriate 
handling  of  the  voice  to  convey  to  the  ear  of  another  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  matter  read.  Here  emphasis  on 
words  and  clauses,  inflection,  modulation,  and  pitch  of  voice, 
distinctness  of  articulation,  the  prolongation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  and  the  pauses,  in  poetry,  to  bring  out  the  rhythm, 
all  must  be  taught.  To  accomplish  this,  selections  of  varied 
quality  must  be  made  ;  rules,  or  the  statement  of  what  is  the 
correct  form,  are  useful ;  and  drill  is  requisite  ;  that  is,  the 
same  selection  may  be  read  many  times  with  profit,  in 
order  to  develop  and  train  the  vocal  organs,  and  to  accustom 
the  pupil  to  the  proper  vocal  expression.  If  these  varied 
selections  are  taken  from  the  best  writers,  then  there  is  the 
incidental  gain  that  the  pupil,  in  the  advanced  classes  espe- 
cially, becomes  familiar  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature while  he  is  learning  to  read  well.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  various  series  of  school  readers  have  been  made  up. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  reading  lesson  is  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  good  literature  and  to  interest  them  in  its  subject- 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
accustoming  the  pupil  to  perceive  quickly  the  author's  mean- 
ing and  to  give  it  appropriate  oral  expression,  supplementary 
reading  has  been  introduced  quite  generally  into  the  public 
schools.  And  now  it  has  become  quite  fashionable  to  decry  the 
reading  books,  with  epithets  more  or  less  opprobrious,  as  if  the 
children  in  our  schools  should  have  nothing  but  literature  pure 
and  simple  served  to  them  in  their  reading  lessons.  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  those  people  who  join  in  this  outcry, 
under  the  lead  of  President  Eliot,  do  not  appreciate  any 
more  than  he  does  the  necessity  for  teaching  vocal  expression, 
or  the  value  there  may  be  in  giving  pupils  many  selections 
from  a  variety  of  good  authors  instead  of  continuous  reading 
from  a  few,  when  so  little  can  be  read.  The  gems  of  liter- 
ature found  in  our  best  reading  books  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  many  a  youthful  mind  ;  and  not  infrequently 
this  has  resulted  later  in  a  refined  literary  taste.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  those  pupils  would 
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have  derived  so  much  profit  if  they  had  been  confined  to  one 
author,  or  to  a  few,  however  excellent. 

The  third  object  referred  to  above  is  to  express  thought  in 
one's  own  language.  The  proper  method  to  be  pursued  at 
the  earliest  stage,  when  the  child  first  comes  to  school,  has 
already  been  described  ;  and  this  is  the  key  to  all  that  follows. 

The  facile  use  of  language  is  acquired  by  oral  speech  as 
well  as  by  writing.  An  excellent  school  exercise  is  to  in- 
duce pupils  to  relate  in  clear,  simple,  conversational  language, 
incidents  in  their  own  experience,  or  to  give  descriptions  of 
places  they  have  seen,  or  processes  of  manufacture,  the  con- 
struction of  tools,  machinery,  or  anything  whatever  which 
they  are  familiar  with.  Or  an  interesting  story  may  be  read, 
and  soon  after  a  pupil  may  be  asked  to  relate  it  before  the 
school  in  his  own  language.  By  the  use  of  a  little  tact,  such 
as  every  good  teacher  has,  a  healthy  emulation  may  be 
aroused  so  that  each  pupil  will  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  an  ex- 
ercise of  this  kind.  The  only  indispensable  requirement  here 
is  that  the  pupil  knows  something  about  the  matter  of  which 
he  is  to  speak.  In  such  an  exercise  the  pupil  will  make 
mistakes  at  first.  He  should  be  commended  for  what  he 
does  well,  and  then  his  mistakes  should  be  pointed  out  with 
kindly  considerateness,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue,  and  avoid  them  in  the  future.  In 
these  criticisms  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
order  of  his  remarks ;  that  is,  relative  statements  should  be 
grouped  together  in  such  a  way  that  one  follows  another 
naturally,  and  grows  out  of  it.  This  exercise,  continued 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  throughout  the  school  course  by  a 
careful  teacher,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  pupil's  command  of 
language.  It  will  give  him  confidence  ;  it  will  create  a  habit 
of  logical  thinking  and  of  entertaining  conversation. 

I  once  heard  an  after-dinner  discussion  on  English  liter- 
ature by  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard.  His  speech  was  sim- 
ple, direct,  in  logical  order,  without  effort,  clear,  clean-cut, 
polished,  and  without  a  word  misplaced.  And  when  he  said 
that  for  many  years  he  had  constantly  studied  English  litera- 
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ture  in  his  own  conversation  and  speech,  everyone  who  heard 
him  saw  the  evidence  in  what  he  had  said.  It  was  elegance 
without  a  flaw.  The  effective  use  of  English  may  be  studied 
and  taught  in  this  way — orally.  But  this  is  not  all.  Oral 
language,  speech,  is  illusive ;  it  is  on  the  wing.  It  cannot  be 
grasped,  inspected,  analyzed.  Hence  the  writing  of  English 
is  necessary  as  a  training  in  exactness  and  precision.  In  this 
exercise,  as  in  the  last,  the  same  rules  apply  about  the  pupil's 
subject-matter,  its  logical  arrangement  and  aim,  and  the 
nature  of  the  criticism.  The  exercise  in  all  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  schools,  should  be  very  simple  at  first..  It  should  be 
written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  a  half-hour  or  an  hour 
being  devoted  to  it.  When  finished,  the  manuscript  should 
lie  on  the  teacher's  desk  till  the  next  lesson,  and  then  be 
handed  back  to  the  pupil  for  correction  and  revision.  In 
making  his  first  draft  the  pupil  will  write  what  he  has  to  say 
in  the  best  order,  and  with  the  best  language  that  occurs  to 
him.  In  the  revision  he  will  attend  to  the  form  of  expression, 
substitute  more  exact  language;  and  insert  what  may  be 
necessary  for  the  complete  development  of  his  idea.  After 
exhausting  his  own  resources  in  perfecting  his  essay  he  will 
hand  it  to  the  teacher  for  criticism  and  correction.  In  mark- 
ing the  paper  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  indicate  where  the 
fault  or  the  excellence  lies,  without  showing  precisely  what  it 
is.  It  is  better  for  the  pupil  to  discover  this  for  himself,  or  if 
he  is  unable  to  do  so,  to  ask  the  teacher,  who  will  then  lead 
him  to  the  discovery  by  skillful  questions. 

In  the  early  stages,  and  as  a  rule  not  before  the  second  year 
in  the  high-school  course,  the  same  subject  should  not  be  as- 
signed to  all  the  pupils,  especially  if  the  writing  is  done,  as 
described,  in  the  teacher's  presence.  Pupils  will  write  better 
on  some  subject  which  they  know  about.  If  young  pupils 
are  required  to  "  read  up  "  some  subject,  they  almost  invari- 
ably fall  into  the  style  of  what  they  read,  and  their  essay  is 
liable  to  become  more  or  less  a  mere  compilation.  If  the  essay 
is  upon  a  subject  about  which  pupils  of  almost  any  age  are 
to  get  their  information  from  books,  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
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sary  that  the  writing  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 
To  write  in  this  way  they  are  compelled  to  have  the  informa- 
tion thoroughly  in  mind,  or  they  cannot  write  at  all ;  and 
having  it  in  mind  is  what  gives  them  the  power  to  express  it 


The  habit  of  talking  well  is  acquired  insensibly  by  listening 
to  conversation ;  and  in  like  manner  the  style  in  writing  is  in- 
sensibly acquired  by  reading.  If  the  author  expresses  himself 
well,  the  student  will  naturally  fall  into  the  same  style  of  ex- 
pression. Hence  it  is  important  to  place  before  the  student 
good  models.  But  young  pupils  attempting  too  ambitious  a 
style  are  like  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul.  It  is  more  effec- 
tive for  youthful  writers  to  use  their  sling,  as  David  did.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  best  to  place  before  the  young  a  litera- 
ture prepared  for  them — adapted  to  their  supposed  capacity, 
and  filled  with  boyish  expressions  and  slang  phrases,  such  as 
boys  are  supposed  to  use  in  conversation.  This  is  frequently 
done  to  awaken  interest.  We  find  much  of  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture in  the  popular  magazines  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  gained  in  interest,  more  is  lost  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  faulty  style.  And  very  little  is  really  gained.  It 
is  the  story,  its  incidents,  and  its  action,  and  not  the  colloquial 
style,  that  interest  the  young.  They  will  be  even  more  ab- 
sorbed if  the  story  is  told  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Haw- 
thorne. 

As  to  the  vocabulary,  words  are  not  learned  from  the  dic- 
tionary. That  indispensable  book  should  always  be  at  hand. 
But  really  to  know  a  word,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it  appropri- 
ately, one  must  use  the  word  many  times  and  in  many  rela- 
tions. The  same  word  has  slightly  different  meanings  in  va- 
rious connections  ;  and  these  shades  of  meaning  can  be  learned 
only  by  seeing  the  word  in  use  in  these  connections.  It  is 
seen  at  different  angles,  as  it  were,  and  in  perspective.  All 
this  can  be  only  partially  expressed  in  the  dictionary.  To  il- 
lustrate: I  have  a  correspondent  in  Hungary,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Klausenburg.  He  writes  in  English;  and 
he  writes  remarkably  well,  considering  that  he  must  have  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  English  from  books.     In  one  of  his 
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letters  to  me  he  remarked  that  my  "  precious "  letter  had 
reached  him.  Now  the  dictionary  defines  precious  as  "  very 
valuable,"  "highly  esteemed,"  "dear";  and  how  should  a  for- 
eigner know  which  of  these  words  is  appropriate  in  that  place  ? 
The  only  way  for  him,  or  for  any  of  us,  to  know  is  to  see  how 
the  word  is  used,  and  in  what  connection,  by  the  best  writers. 

As  to  the  range  of  knowledge  :  All  knowledge  is  related  ; 
and  all  departments  of  knowledge  shade  into  each  other  by 
imperceptible  gradations.  In  writing  on  any  given  subject, 
the  knowledge  of  other  subjects  floats  in  and  blends  with  the 
style,  imparting  beauty  and  effectiveness.  Impressions  are 
conveyed  in  writing  by  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  The  successful  writer  brings  a  picture  before  the 
mind ;  and  the  related  knowledge  may  be  like  the  frame  to 
set  off  the  picture,  or  like  new  rays  of  light  thrown  upon  the 
canvas  to  give  it  vividness.  The  value  of  this  related  know- 
ledge is  well  illustrated  in  Macaulay's  description  of  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings.  He  throws  upon  the  description  the 
light  of  his  vast  erudition.  He  stimulates  the  imagination  by 
all  these  side  lights,  enchaining  the  attention,  so  that  we  see 
as  in  a  picture  that  brilliant  assemblage,  and  we  are  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  scene.  He  conjures  up  the  historian 
of  Rome  and  the  eventful  history  of  the  Eternal  City ;  he 
reveals  his  acquaintance  with  art  in  his  happy  allusion  to 
Reynolds,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  recent  achievements 
of  literature  in  his  familiarity  with  the  researches  of  Parr,  at 
that  time  famous ;  he  displays  his  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  society,  and  the  intrigues  by  which  thrones  are 
shaken  and  dynasties  are  overthrown,  in  his  reference  to  the 
salon  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  the  fair-haired  daughters  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick;  and  he  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
drama  by  recalling  Siddons,  who, "  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic 
beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the 
imitations  of  the  stage." 

For  young  pupils,  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric  is  not  profit- 
able. They  are  not  able  to  comprehend  it  fully ;  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  confused  by  its  distinctions  and  its  maxims. 
Moreover,  if  they  attempted  consciously  to  practice  these 
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maxims — to  use  a  trope  here,  for  example,  and  to  adopt  the 
florid  style  there — their  attention  being  directed  to  the  form 
of  expression,  the  charm  will  be  gone,  and  the  style  will  be- 
come forced  and  unnatural.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gram- 
matical  structure  of  the  language  which  pupils  use.  Language 
is  the  means  of  expressing  thought ;  it  is  the  tool  with  which 
the  writer  works.  The  workman  must  know  how  to  use  his 
tools ;  but  if  his  eye  is  on  his  tools  and  not  on  his  work,  the 
work  will  not  be  skillfully  done. 

A  knowledge  of  grammar,  however,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  a  certain  command  of  the  language,  must  precede  the 
ability  to  write  at  all ;  and  by  successive  attempts  this  know- 
ledge is  amplified.  Rhetoric,  on  the  other  hand,  may  best  be 
studied  after  a  considerable  facility  in  writing  has  been  at- 
tained. But  both  the  grammatical  structure,  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric,  may  be  taught,  informally,  by  the  teacher  in  cor- 
recting the  exercises  of  pupils,  and  in  directing  their  study  of 
the  books  placed  before  them  as  models  of  style.  In  this  way 
a  real  interest  in  the  study  of  grammar  may  be  awakened,  for 
pupils  will  perceive  its  use  ;  and  in  the  same  way  they  may  be 
led  to  an  interested  study  of  rhetorical  effects  and  how  to 
secure  them. 

Add  finally,  in  criticising  a  pupil's  writing,  and  in  guiding  him 
in  criticising  his  own,  ask  just  what  he  means  by  each  and  every 
word,  every  phrase,  and  every  sentence.  You  will  then  learn 
whether  the  language  expresses  any  definite  conception  and, 
if  the  writing  is  your  own,  whether  you  have  said  what  you 
intended  to  say.  It  is  this  severe  and  relentless  examination 
that  leads  to  precision,  perspicuity,  and  strength  in  style ;  and 
without  these  qualities  there  is  no  beauty.  And  if  an  addition 
to  this  exercise,  long  and  patiently  continued,  the  mind  is  stored 
with  the  riches  of  much  learning,  and  strengthened  by  pro- 
longed logical  thought,  then,  when  you  begin  to  write,  you  will 
express  yourself  in  simple,  direct,  terse,  and  vigorous  English* 
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OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 

One  difference  distinguishing  the  two  methods  is  that  of  aim 
or  purpose.  The  modern  geometry  aims  at  results.  The 
ancient  geometry,  for  a  long  time,  was  used  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal training.  It  was  more  careful  of  the  process  by  which  re- 
suits  were  reached  than  desirous  to  reach  those  results  by  the 
shortest  paths.  With  it  discipline  of  the  mind  was  more  im- 
portant than  saving  time  or  gaining  knowledge.  The  modern 
geometry  is  able  to  employ  a  better  arithmetic  than  the  an- 
cient mathematicians  possessed.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a 
mixed  science.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  ratio  and  pro- 
portion is  entirely  arithmetical,  symbols  standing  for  processes 
and  letters  representing  numerical  measures  of  magnitudes. 
It  has,  consequently,  a  wider  grasp  of  the  subject.  But  the 
ancient  method  has  the  advantage  of  making  geometry  a  pure 
science.  Because  of  its  fewer  symbols  and  its  more  rigorous 
logic  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  growing  reason- 
ing powers  of  youth.  The  writer  does  not  claim  that  it  is  best 
for  all  students  to  begin,  pursue,  and  finish  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary geometry  by  the  ancient  method.  He  merely  wishes 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  advantages  of  commencing  the  study 
of  geometry  in  that  way.  After  mastering  that  method 
by  going  through  Euclid's  first  book  of  the  Elements  of 
Geometry,  if  no  further,  it  is  claimed  that  the  student  will  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  modern  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  will  gain 
more  good  from  it,  than  if  he  had  taken  up  the  study  without 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  old  method.  This  will  be  evident 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods :  I,  in  the  definitions,  and 
2,  in  the  demonstrations. 

In  considering  the  definitions  of  geometry,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  the  elementary  conceptions  of  space  do  not  ad- 
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mit  of  exact  definitions  in  the  sense  of  full  explanations  of 
the  terms  employed.  The  definitions  are  rather  restrictions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  They  presuppose  a  notion  of 
the  thing  defined  as  already  existent  in  the  mind.  To  be 
good  definitions  they  should  call  up  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing 
defined,  either  by  mentioning  its  essential  qualities  or  by  pre- 
cisely limiting  the  meaning  of  the  terms  denoting  it. 

Let  me  examine  some  of  the  definitions  of  "  a  straight  line," 
one  of  the  terms  first  defined  in  all  geometries.  In  modern 
treatises  a  common  definition  of  a  straight  line  is  "  one  which 
forms  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  of  its  points." 
It  is  a  convenient  definition  and  not  a  bad  one.  But  it  as- 
sumes that,  all  kinds  of  lines  between  two  points  being  meas- 
ured, the  straight  line  will  be  found  to  be  the  shortest.  It 
makes  this  fact  the  test  of  straightness,  and  thus  introduces  a 
quantitative  idea  into  the  definition. 

Many  writers  define  a  straight  line  by  means  of  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  Latin  origin,  which  conveys  the  same  idea  as  the 
word  straightness,  and  no  more.  Such  writers  say  that  a 
straight  line  "  is  a  line  which  has  the  same  direction  throughout 
its  whole  extent."  Standing  by  itself,  and  without  explana- 
tion, it  is  really  no  definition  at  all,  and  would  mean  nothing 
to  a  beginner  in  the  study,  if  not  accompanied  by  other  defi- 
nitions of  curved  and  broken  lines,  with  diagrams  illustrating 
them  all. 

Euclid  1  defines  a  straight  line  as  one  "  which  lies  evenly  be- 
tween its  extreme  points."  This  definition  brings  before  the 
mind  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  straight  line.  To  test 
the  straightness  of  a  rod  or  of  the  edge  of  any  solid,  the  idea 
embodied  in  Euclid's  definition  is  applied  by  the  person 
making  the  test.  At  one  extremity  of  the  rod  or  edge  he 
places  his  eye,  and  glancing  over  its  whole  extent  he  sees 
whether  the  intervening  points  are  above,  below,  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  line  of  vision.  If  they  do  not  lie  out  of  that 
line,  they  lie  evenly  between  the  two  extremities,  and  the  rod 
is  pronounced  straight,  and  the  edge  is  a  straight  edge.  The 
1  Todhunter's  Euclid  is  the  edition  of  Euclid  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
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line  of  sight  is  assumed  to  be  straight,  and  is  taken  as  the 
standard  line.  Euclid's  definition  calls  up  in  the  mind  the 
notion  of  straightness.  It  has  in  it  no  idea  of  quantity.  It 
is  qualitative.  If  now  an  idea  of  quantity  is  added,  a  non- 
essential element  is  brought  in.  This  is  done  when  a  straight 
line  is  defined  as  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  of  its 
points,  for  the  common  idea  of  distance  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  measure.  The  straightness  of  a  straight  line  does  not 
depend  upon  its  length.  Short  or  long,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it 
is  still  straight. 

In  the  definition  of  a  plane  rectilinear  angle  most  modern 
geometers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  Euclid.  Some  few, 
however,  use  the  "  direction  "  theory  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call 
for  some  notice.  The  weakness  of  the  theory  of  direction  is  its 
indefiniteness.  This  indefiniteness  renders  obscure  all  the  prin- 
ciples intended  to  be  derived  from  it.  Thus  a "  plane  angle  " 
is  defined  as  "  the  difference  in  direction  of  two  lines."  As, 
in  the  book  giving  this  definition,  hitherto  direction  has  not 
yet  been  clearly  defined,  difference  in  direction  is  no  clearer 
than  the  term  direction.  Moreover,  as  a  "  straight  line  "  is 
defined  as  one  "which  has  the  same  direction  throughout 
its  whole  extent,"  and  as  it  is  afterward  remarked  "  every 
straight  line  "  "  may  be  considered  as  having  opposite  direc- 
tions," the  beginner  commences  the  study  of  geometry  with 
no  very  clear  ideas  of  the  sense  in  which  two  important  terms, 
straight  line  and  angle,  are  used. 

Modern  geometries  differ,  however,  from  the  ancient  geom- 
etry, not  so  much  in  the  essential  definitions  of  the  subject  as 
in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  propositions.  With 
hardly  a  single  exception  they  classify  propositions,  making 
their  books  comprise  propositions  arranged  in  some  such 
order  as  this:  Book  I,  the  Straight  Line,  or  Rectilinear  Fig- 
ures; Book  II,  the  Circle,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  a  classification  has  its  advantages  in  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, but  in  a  book  intended  for  teaching  purposes  it  is  out  of 
place,  since  it  interferes  with  the  natural  order  of  development 
of  the  subject. 
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To  classify  propositions  in  this  artificial  way,  "  hypothetical 
constructions  "  are  required.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the- 
orems, it  is  necessary  either  to  draw  a  line  equal  to  another 
line,  to  make  an  angle  equal  to  another  angle,  or  to  suppose 
such  constructions  made.  In  the  ancient  geometry  construc- 
tions are  taught  at  the  very  outset  of  the  subject,  and  the  postu- 
lates are  the  first  principles  applied.  By  the  modern  method 
the  pupil  is  told  to  make  a  line  equal  to  another  line,  an 
angle  equal  to  another  angle,  or  to  suppose  a  line  to  be  drawn 
bisecting  an  angle,  etc.,  etc.,  without  being  instructed  how  to 
make  these  necessary  constructions.  These  modern  geom- 
eters, as  a  rule,  do  not  condescend  to  inform  the  pupil  what 
constructions  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make.  If  they  did  im- 
part that  information  it  would  be  natural  to  look  for  such 
possible  constructions  among  their  postulates,  after  they  have 
defined  a  postulate  "as  a  construction  admitted  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  "  but  they  generally  stick  to  the  presentation  of  only 
three  postulates ;  namely,  those  always  allowed  from  ancient 
times.  Having  proved  certain  propositions  by  means  of  "  hypo- 
thetical constructions,"  they  then  take  up  the  problems  on 
which  the  theorems  really  depend.  They  prove  the  problems 
to  be  done,  according  to  theorems  already  proved  by  means  of 
the  problems.  This  may  all  be  good  classification,  but  it  is 
not  geometry.  Neither  is  it  good  logic.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  made  the  more  evident  by  these  problems  coming 
after  the  circle,  thus  suggesting  the  charactef  of  the  reasoning. 
•  In  departing  from  Euclid's  method  of  treating  ratio  and 
proportion,  modern  writers  have  wisely  availed  themselves  of 
the  arithmetical  idea  of  ratio.  Those  who  have  applied  the 
doctrine  of  limits  to  the  development  of  the  subject  have  gen- 
erally presented  it  in  a  logical  form.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  forget  the  limitations  of  the  application  of  their  methods. 
For  instance,  under  the  theory  of  proportion,  it  is  sometimes 
stated  that : 

"  In  a  series  of  equal  ratios  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  is 
to  the  sum  of  the  consequents  as  any  antecedent  is  to  its  conse- 
quent"   This  is  a  true  proposition  applied  to  numbers,  but  is 
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not  true  of  geometrical  magnitudes  unless  these  magnitudes 
are  of  the  same  kind. 

Again,  in  more  than  one  modern  treatise  on  geometry,  in 
order  to  prove  the  area  of  a  rectangle  to  be  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct  of  its  base  and  altitude,  reference  is  made  to  the  propo- 
sition that  "  the  areas  of  two  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
products  of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes"  making  the  former 
proposition  depend  upon  the  latter.  To  expose  the  fallacy  of 
the  proof  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  full  the  demonstration 
of  the  theorem  just  quoted. 

R  and  R1  are  two  rectangles  having  for  their  bases  b  and  b\ 
and  for  their  altitudes  a  and  a*. 

It  is  to  be  proved  that 

R_—  axb 
R»  _  a'Xb1 

Construct  a  rectangle  S,with  its  base  b,  and  its  altitude— a1. 
Then 

R  —B_ 

S  —  a1, 

since  rectangles  having  equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their 
altitudes;  and 

J5  ~  b_ 
R  —  b1, 

since  rectangles  having  equal  altitudes  are  to  each  other  as 
their  bases. 

By  multiplying  these  last  two  equations,  member  by 
member, 

R— a  xb 
R1— a'Xb1 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  last  statement.  The  right-hand 
members  of  the  two  equations  can  be  multiplied  together,  for  a, 
a1,  b,  and  b1  stand  for  numerical  measures  of  lines,  i.  e.t  for  num- 
bers; but  the  left-hand  members  have  not  yet  been  shown  to 
be  capable  of  being  represented  by  numbers,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  multiplied  together. 

In  point  of  fact  the  theorem  immediately  following  the  one 
just  given  attempts  to  prove  that  a  rectangle  can  be  repre- 
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scntcd  by  a  number.  In  other  words,  supposing  that  the 
theorems  under  discussion  are  numbered  i  and  2,  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  in  the  book,  2  is  proved  by  quoting 
I,  while  1  assumes  2  to  be  already  proved. 

If,  under  the  general  subject  of  ratio  and  proportion,  it  be 
first  proved  that  "  The  ratio  of  the  first  of  three  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  to  the  third  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second  and  of  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the  third" 
the  demonstrations  of  the  propositions  referred  to  are  made 
complete.  The  writer  knows  of  only  one  modern  treatise  on 
the  subject  which  by  inserting  this  link  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing,  makes  it  faultless. 

Another  device  of  modern  geometries  is  to  put  an  impor- 
tant principle  as  a  corollary  of  a  proposition,  constituting  it  a 
deduction  or  inference  from  the  preceding  theorem,  when  it  is 
really  a  theorem  itself,  often  requiring  a  demonstration  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  proposition  under  which  it  appears. 

For  example,  to  quote  from  the  best  of  the  modern  treat- 
ises known  to  the  writer,  the  principle  that  "  if  two  planes  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  a  straight  line  drawn  through  any 
point  of  their  intersection  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes 
will  lie  in  the  other  plane,"  is  given  as  a  corollary  to  the  prop- 
osition, "If  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a 
straight  line  drawn  in  one  of  them,  perpendicular  to  their  in- 
tersection, is  perpendicular  to  the  other."  To  be  sure,  it  does 
follow  from  that  proposition,  but  not  "  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence "  without  demonstration.  It  really  requires  a  proof 
by  the  method  of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  in  some  such  way  as 
follows : 

Let  the  planes  PQ  and  MN  be  perpendicular  to  each  other ; 
and  at  any  point,  B,  of  their  intersection,  let  a  straight  line 
AB  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  MN ;  then  it  will  lie 
in  the  plane  PQ. 

For,  if  it  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  PQ,  suppose,  if  possible, 
it  lies  outside  of  that  plane,  and  take  the  position  in  the  figure. 
Then  in  the  plane  PQ,  a  line  BX  can  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  intersection  BQ  of  the  two  planes,  and  therefore,  by 
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the  proposition,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  MN.  That  is,  at 
the  same  point  B,  in  the  plane  MN,  two  perpendiculars,  AB 
and  BX,  have  been  drawn  to  the  plane.  But  this  is  impossible, 
according  the  principle  already  proved,  that  "  at  a  given  point 


in  a  plane  a  perpendicular  can  be  erected  to  the  plane,  and 
but  one."  Therefore  the  line  AB  cannot  fall  without  the 
plane  PQ,  but  must  fall  in  it. 

To  teach  abstract  logic  to  boys  is  as  difficult  as  to  teach 
them  metaphysics,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  mind  of 
a  boy  at  the  age  at  which  he  generally  takes  up  the  study  of 
geometry,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  grasp  the  study  of 
either  logic  or  metaphysics.  It  is  possible  to  teach  him 
practical  logic  by  teaching  him  to  reason  about  the  science  of 
geometry  from  a  few  accepted  principles  of  the  dimensions  of 
space.  And  the  development  and  right  use  of  his  reasoning 
powers  attendant  upon  the  study  of  geometry  are  a  more  im- 
portant object  of  the  study  than  increasing  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. To  introduce  into  his  mental  life  a  false  method  of 
reasoning  entails  more  serious  consequences  to  him  than  insuf- 
ficient knowledge,  for  it  is  easier  to  make  acquisitions  than  to 
correct  a  habit.  The  bad  habit  will  remain  in  his  mental  proc- 
esses long  after  all  traces  of  the  acquired  knowledge  are  lost. 
The  beginning  of  the  study  is,  therefore,  the  critical  period. 

Geometry  is  especially  fitted  to  teach  a  practical  logic. 
The  elementary  principles  essential  to  a  thorough  prosecution 
of  the  study  are  few.  They  are  also  easily  comprehended  if 
properly  presented. 
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In  this  presentation  of  the  principles  we  should  include: 
I,  definitions ;  2,  axioms;  3,  postulates. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  definitions  of  all  the  terms  at 
the  outset.  It  is  better  to  define  terms  when  they  are  needed 
for  use.  For  instance,  parallel  straight  lines  need  not  be 
defined  till  the  subject  of  parallels  is  treated.  The  definitions 
ought  also  to  be  accompanied  with  diagrams  illustrating  the 
terms  defined,  if  these  denote  geometric  magnitudes.  In  some 
cases  explanations  ought  to  accompany  the  diagrams.  If  the 
subject  were  developed  according  to  Euclid's  method,  in  addi- 
tion to  definitions  of  "problem,"  "theorem,"  " axiom,"  etc., 
there  would  be  needed,  in  the  beginning,  definitions  only  for 
the  following  geometric  terms,  viz.*  point,  line,  straight  line, 
surface,  plane  surface,  angle  and  plane  angle,  right  angle, 
acute  angle,  obtuse  angle,  figure,  triangle,  isosceles  triangle, 
equilateral  triangle,  and  circle. 

2.  All  the  axioms  need  not  be  stated  at  once,  or,  if  stated, 
need  not  be  learned  till  a  practical  application  is  made  of  each. 
Euclid's  axiom,  that  "All  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other," is  not  required  for  use  before  proposition  14  of  his 
first  book.  Also  the  axiom,  "If  a  straight  line  meet  two 
straight  lines,  so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  of  it,  taken  together,  less  than  two  right  angles,  these 
straight  lines,  being  continually  produced,  shall  at  length  meet 
on  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  which  are  less  than  two 
right  angles,"  is  not  required  till  proposition  29,  book  I.  If 
stated  after  proposition  28  it  would  be  easily  understood. 
Stated  there  it  meets  the  pupil  after  he  is  familiarized  with 
the  relations  of  parallel  lines  to  a  transversal. 

3.  The  usual  three  postulates  furnish  the  pupil  with  the 
constructions  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  subject. 
It  would  seem  that  the  postulate  "That  a  circle  may  be 
described  from  any  center  at  any  distance  from  that  center," 
might  obviate  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  second  and  third 
propositions  of  Euclid's  first  book. 

Having  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  limited  by  the 
definitions,  and  having  been  made  familiar  with  the  allowed 
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constructions  and  with  the  general  principles  of  quantity,  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  develop  the  subject  in  the  natural  way. 
He  has  placed  before  him  a  few  terms  easily  understood ;  a 
few  admitted  principles;  and  a  few  simple  constructions.  By 
the  ancient  method  as  given  in  Euclid,  he  is  taught  at  the 
very  outset  to  solve  a  definite  problem.  He  begins  immedi- 
ately to  use  his  knowledge  for  a  definite  end.  Applying  the 
postulates  to  the  use  of  a  straight  edge  (ruler)  and  a  pair  of 
dividers  he  trains  his  hands  and  eyes  to  do  nice  work.  He 
trains  his  reasoning  powers  by  proving  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  correct.  He  does  not  depend  upon  memory  alone. 
He  uses  powers  of  mind  and  body.  He  takes  no  forward 
step  without  a  reason.  .He  makes  no  construction  without 
clearly  perceiving  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  it.  If  he  be 
properly  taught  he  will  proceed  with  the  study  pleased  with 
his  complete  mastery  of  every  step,  and  delighted  with  the 
exercise  of  his  own  powers  in  gaining  this  mastery.  To  en- 
courage  this  state  of  mind  it  is  well  to  invite  the  pupil,  as  early 
in  his  course  as  possible,  to  solve  the  problem  presented  to 
him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  theorem  proposed  by  his  own 
methods.  To  this  end,  also,  it  is  best  at  all  times  to  give 
exercises  for  original  work,  grading  them  and  grading  the 
hints  for  the  solution  of  them  according  to  the  learner's  expe- 
rience and  ability.  After  going  through  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid in  this  thorough  way  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  that  book  worth  more 
than  the  time  given  to  it,  and  has  acquired  a  method  of 
reasoning  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  knowledge  gained. 


Eugene  L.  Richards. 


Yale  University, 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


IV. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

Bishop  Spalding's  article  on  this  subject  in  the  EDUCATIONAL. 
REVIEW  for  July,  1891,  has  so  much  in  it  with  which  all 
teachers  must  agree,  that  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  find  out 
exactly  where  there  is  disagreement,  and  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  reach  a  common  platform.  He  in- 
dicates generally  the  positions  on  the  subject  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  by 
Atheists,  rightly  including  in  the  last  class  not  only  those  who 
say  that  there  is  no  God,  but  Positivists  and  Agnostics  who 
say  that  we  cannot  know  that  there  is  a  God.  We  may,  at 
the  outset,  clear  our  ground  by  ruling  out  this  class,  simply 
because  our  object  is  to  find  a  practical  basis  of  settlement, 
and,  in  English-speaking  countries  at  any  rate,  the  Atheist 
gives  no  educational  trouble,  except  to  theorists.  Among 
parents  he  is  almost  as  non-existent  as  the  dodo  of  Mauritius  or 
the  moa  of  New  Zealand.  If  a  member  of  this  unfortunate  class 
crops  up  in  a  school  district  he  is  likely  to  be  treated  with 
more  justice  than  would  have  been  shown  him  in  the  good  old 
times.  Certainly,  if  he  is  to  be  converted,  he  must  be  treated 
with  the  justice  and  love  which  Christianity  enjoins.  His 
children  should  not  be  required  to  join  their  schoolmates  in 
singing  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  or  "  Hail  Columbia,"  because 
their  father  has  doubtless  taught  them  that  it  is  wrong  to 
pray  or  to  declare  that  "In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust." 
No  one  would  object  if  he  wished  to  register  his  son  by  the 
name  of  Paine  or  Ingersoll  or  his  daughter  as  Lassalline  Babe- 
line  after  Lassalle  and  Babel,  the  socialists,  though  Prussian 
law  has  decided  that  he  must  not  do  so  in  that  Christian 
country.  But,  on  the  universally  recognized  principle  that  de 
minimis  non  curat  lex,  the  general  school  system  need  not 
concern  itself  with  possible  exceptional .  cases.    The  good 
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sense  of  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  these  rightly* 
when  they  occur.  On  this  continent,  the  principle  of  live  and 
let  live  is  pretty  well  understood  and  acted  upon  in  every 
community.  As  long  as  a  man  plays  the  part  of  a  good 
citizen  there  is  the  widest  acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  and 
the  fullest  toleration  for  his  theoretical  absurdities,  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

With  regard  to  the  other  extreme  position,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  the  school  question,  the  Bishop  says  that  it 
"  is  as  clearly  defined  as  it  is  well  known,'*  but,  unfortunately, 
he  does  not  state  explicitly  what  it  is.  On  the  contrary  he 
confuses  it  with  the  view  held  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Almost  everything  he  says  about  it  would  be  accepted  readily 
by  the  average  Protestant,  who,  moreover,  would  never  dream 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  premises  shut  him  up  to  believing 
either  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  is  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed agency  to  help  him  attain  his  supreme  destiny,"  or 
that  "  the  denominational  system  of  popular  education  is  the 
right  system." 

The  ordinary  American  Christian  would  reject  both  conclu- 
sions and  maintain  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the 
premises.  He  would  do  so  with  remarkable  promptitude,  if 
either  conclusion  were  used  to  establish  the  position  that 
the  Church  should  control  the  schools,  appoint  the  teachers, 
and  select  the  text-books.  He  might  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  divinely  appointed 
agency,  but  as  he  believes  that  there  are  other  agencies  of 
the  same  kind,  his  own  Church  in  particular,  not  to  speak  of  the 
family  and  the  state,  he  does  not  understand  why  there  should 
not  be  friendly  cooperation,  on,  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor,  between  the  various  agencies.  He  is  even  apt  to  sus- 
pect the  man  or  the  Church  that,  refusing  all  cooperation, 
tries  to  put  him  on  the  horn  of  the  dilemma,  godless  or  sec- 
tarian, and  he  sometimes  rather  bluntly  ascribes  the  refusal  to 
a  preference  of  personal  or  sectarian  interests  over  those  that 
are  national  and  human. 

Let  us  consider  more  in  detail  the  lofty  views  of  education 
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set  forth,  and  see  whether  there  is  no  other  way  of  promoting 
them  but  the  denominational  system.  They  are  implied  all 
through  the  article,  but  the  passage  referring  to  what  is  called 
"  the  Catholic  view  of  the  school  question  "  may  be  quoted  as 
an  excellent  summary  of  them.  The  extract  is  somewhat  long, 
but  it  is  so  good  that  I  am  reluctant  to  abridge  it.  "If  educa- 
tion is  a  training  for  completeness  of  life,  its  primary  element 
is  the  religious,  for  complete  life  is  life  in  God.  Hence  we 
may  not  assume  an  attitude  toward  the  child,  whether  in  the 
home,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  school,  which  might  imply  that 
life  apart  from  God  could  be  anything  else  than  broken  and 
fragmentary.  A  complete  man  is  not  one  whose  mind  only  is 
active  and  enlightened  ;  but  he  is  a  complete  man  who  is  alive 
in  all  his  faculties.  The  truly  human  is  found,  not  in  knowl-# 
edge  alone,  but  also  in  faith,  in  hope,  in  love,  in  pureminded- 
ness,  in  reverence,  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  in  devotedness,  in  the 
thrill  of  awe  which  Goethe  says  is  the  highest  thing  in  man. 
If  the  teacher  is  forbidden  to  touch  upon  religion,  the  source 
of  these  ideal  virtues  and  moods  is  sealed.  His  work  and  in- 
fluence become  mechanical,  and  he  will  form  but  common- 
place and  vulgar  men  Religion  is  the  vital  element  in 

character,  and  to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  but  an  incidental 
phase  of  man's  life  is  to  blunder  in  a  matter  of  the  highest 
and  most  serious  import.  Man  is  born  to  act,  and  thought 
is  valuable  mainly  as  a  guide  to  action.  Now,  the  chief  in- 
spiration to  action,  and  above  all  to  right  action,  is  found  in 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  the  virtues  of  religion,  and  not  in  knowl- 
edge, the  virtue  of  the  intellect.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  effect- 
ual only  when  it  is  loved,  believed  in,  and  held  to  be  a  ground 
for  hope.  Man  does  not  live  on  bread  alone,  and  if  he  is 
brought  up  to  look  to  material  things,  as  to  the  chief  good,  his 
higher  faculties  will  be  stunted.  If  to  do  rightly  rather  than 
to  think  keenly  is  man's  chief  business  here  on  earth,  then  the 
virtues  of  religion  are  more  important  than  those  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  for  to  think  is  to  be  unresolved,  whereas  to  believe  is  to 
be  impelled  in  the  direction  of  one's  faith.  In  epochs  of  doubt 
things  fall  to  decay ;  in  epochs  of  faith  the  powers  which  make 
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for  full  and  vigorous  life  hold  sway.  The  education  which 
forms  character  is  indispensable,  that  which  trains  the  mind 
is  desirable.  The  essential  element  in  human  life  is  conduct, 
and  conduct  springs  from  what  we  believe,  cling  to,  love,  anil 
yearn  for,  vastly  more  than  from  what  we  know.  The  deca- 
dence and  ruin  of  individuals  and  of  societies  come  from  lack 
of  virtue,  not  from  lack  of  knowledge.  '  The  hard  and  valuable 
part  of  education  '  says  Locke, '  is  virtue  ;  this  is  the  solid  and 
substantial  good,  which  the  teacher  should  never  cease  to  in- 
culcate, till  the  young  man  places  his  strength,  his  glory,  and 
his  pleasure  in  it.' "   (Pp.  11 5-1 17.) 

All  this  is  excellent,  as  well  as  eloquently  put.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  accepted  as  true  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  presents  the  right  ideal  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  ideal  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  best 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  masses,  are  struggling. 

"Americans  are  a  Christian  people,"  the  Bishop  has  no 
hesitation  in  affirming.  So  are  Canadians,  and  so  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  So  long  as  we  confine  the 
"  indispensable  "  in  education  to  what  Goethe  calls  "  the  thrill 
of  awe,"  and  Locke  "virtue,"  and  Matthew  Arnold  "conduct," 
and  Bishop  Spalding  "  religion,"  if  by  religion  is  meant — as  I 
assume  from  the  passage  quoted — the  thrill  of  awe,  or  virtue, 
or*conduct,  or  even  what  are  said  to  be  the  prerequisites  of 
Protestant  religious  belief,  "  the  dogmas  of  the*  existence  of 
a  personal  God  and  of  an  immortal  human  ,  soul,"  there  is  no 
practical  difficulty  whatsoever.  The  people  desire  to  get  the 
best  teachers  that  can  be  enticed  into  the  profession  for  the 
small  salaries  they  pay,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single 
school  district  that  would  elect  an  atheist  or  consider  him  fit 
to  teach  children.  Those  teachers  they  consider  best  who  not 
only  teach  the  three  R's  well,  but  who  inspire  their  pupils, 
interest  them  in  what  they  read,  touch  their  emotions,  feed 
their  imaginations  with  proper  food,  set  before  them  true 
ideals  of  character,  and,  by  rooting  in  them  habits  of  order, 
accuracy,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  self-reverence,  and  reverence 
for  the  highest,  train  them  to  virtue  and  fit  them  for  conduct. 
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Now,  the  question  that  I  would  like  to  have  answered  is  this — 
Is  the  man  or  woman  who  does  all  this  successfully  entitled 
to  be  called  a  religious  teacher,  or  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  such  a  title,  that  he  should  have  been 
appointed  by  some  church  and  that  he  should  devote  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  the  usual  school  hours  to  prescribed  re- 
ligious exercises  and  catechism  drill  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  depend  on  our  conception  of  religion.  If  we  are 
in  any  way  in  bondage  to  the  mediaeval  notion  of  an  antago- 
nism between  the  sacred  and  the  secular ;  if  devotion  to  the 
study  of  nature,  of  society,  of  the  state,  of  art,  of  industry,  or 
the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  is  a  turning  away  from  the 
religious  life;  if  religion  means  ritual  or  the  inculcation  of 
texts  and  dogmas  under  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastics  or 
semi-ecclesiastics,  then  the  answer  will  be  along  one  line.  But, 
if  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  modern  movement  of  human- 
ity, if  we  conceive  of  the  supernatural  world  not  as  distinct 
from  and  unrelated  to  this,  but  as  the  present  world  in  its  ideal 
aspect,  if  we  believe  that  a  man  shall  be  in  the  future  world 
what  he  is  now  and,  therefore,  that  character  and  conduct  are 
not  merely  three-fourths  of  life,  but  the  whole  of  life ;  and  that 
they  are  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  we  breathe  of  the 
spirit  of  faith,  hope,  reverence,  and  love,  then  the  answer  will 
be  along  another  line.  In  thus  distinguishing  between  mediae- 
val and  modern  conceptions,  I  have  no  intention  of  speaking 
disparagingly  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  a  necessary 
period  in  the  evolution  of  the  nations  that  constitute  modern 
Christendom.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  either  "  the 
Dark  Ages  "  or  "  the  Ages  of  Faith,"  as  they  have  been  styled 
by  opposite  schools.  Admittedly,  however,  the  tendency  then 
was  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  world  by  ah  impassable 
gulf,  to  set  up  a  church  within  the  Church,  and  to  distinguish 
the  Saint  from  the  ordinary  Christian.  The  world  was  defined 
not  as  "  everything  which  is  not  of  the  Father,"  but  rather 
"  everything  which  is  of  the  Father,"  for  it  included  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  and  all  the  relations  of  life,  with  their  hallowed 
ties  and  obligations  and  the  daily  work  and  human  sympathies 
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connected  therewith.  These  sharp  contrasts  tended  to  Mani- 
cheanism,  though  the  spirit  of  Christianity  checked  the  tenden- 
cies and  prevented  them  working  out  their  natural  development. 

Successive  reforms,  social,  political,  and  religious,  contin- 
ually threw  men  back  upon  the  first  principles  of  Christianity, 
though  it  remains  on  the  whole  true  that  eternal  moral  dis- 
tinctions were  obliterated  and  fictitious  standards  introduced 
that  exercised  a  disastrous  effect  on  priest  and  layman  alike. 
"  The  noble,  looking  upon  religion  as  a  thing  apart,  could  one 
day  stab  his  friend  to  the  heart,  and  the  next  compound  with 
heaven  by  an  external  penance ;  the  clergy  too  often  perverted 
religion  into  a  dead  formalism  and  a  superstition."  Modern 
life  has  changed  all  that  at  any  rate.  It  believes  that  there  is 
one  righteousness  for  all,  and  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
to  imitate  the  Master  in  daily  life.  No  wise  man  despises 
dogma,  but  he  puts  it  in  its  right  place.  Man  must  theologize, 
but  theology  is  for  scholars  and  not  for  babes.  We  know  also 
that  the  spiritual  transcends  dogma,  and  we  refuse  to  identify 
religion  with  any  complications  of  dogmas,  whether  made  at 
Trent,  Augsburg,  or  Westminster.  We  do  not  believe  that 
morality  is  independent  of  religion,  but  as  we  see  morality 
manifesting  itself  with  equal  vigor  and  loftiness  in  connection 
with  different  creeds,  we  refuse  to  identify  it  with  this  or  that 
special  form  that  the  intellect  in  different  countries,  ages,  and 
circumstances  may  have  put  together  for  its  own  satisfaction. 

Neither  have  I  any  intention  of  disparaging  religious  exer- 
cises or  positive  religious  instruction.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
open  and  close  the  school  with  prayer  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
judiciously  selected  passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  unless  the 
one  exercise  or  the  other  is  used  as  a  means  of  introducing  or 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  In  that  case  something 
very  different  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  fostered,  and  in  the 
interest  of  religion  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  both 
exercises.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  school  system  will 
leave  as  much  as  possible  in  this  respect  to  local  action. 
State  centralization  may  be  as  bad  in  one  way  as  ecclesiastical 
domination  in  another.   Though  the  common  school  has  now 
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largely  passed  into  the  control  of  the  civil  government,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  bureaucracy.  The 
state  is  simply  the  people  in  their  civil  capacity, — the  same 
people,  that  is,  who  constitute  the  churches, — and  the  school 
has  passed  under  their  control,  partly  because  the  unity  of 
the  people  has  been  preserved  in  their  civil  and  not  in  their 
ecclesiastical  relations,  but  local  action — it  must  never  be 
forgotten — is  the  very  life-blood  of  civil  freedom.  When  the 
state  as  a  whole  has  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  in  every  district,  and  for  the  payment  and  inspection 
of  teachers,  and  when  through  a  properly  constituted  depart- 
ment of  education  it  provides  good  text-books  and  sees  to  the 
training  and  certificating  of  teachers,  a  few  general  regulations 
are  sufficient  for  administering  the  system,  and  the  more  sel- 
dom these  are  changed  the  better.  Everything  else  may  be 
left  to  the  local  trustees  who  represent  the  parents,  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  take  advice.  They  appoint  the  teacher 
and  will  not  reappoint  him  if  he  fails  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
difficulty  of  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  common 
school  arises  from  the  division  of  the  community  into  sects, 
and  because  of  the  dogmatic  point  of  view  from  which  they  are 
all  inclined  to  regard  the  Bible.  To  the  Jewish  rabbis  the 
foundation  of  all  Scripture  was  the  Law,  and  so  the  whole 
Old  .Testament  came  to  be  regarded  as  law  and  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  statute  book.  They  thereby  made  void  the 
law  itself  and  turned  the  prophecies  into  riddles.  The  same 
Jewish  point  of  view  has  too  often  been  adopted  by  the 
churches,  and  without  the  excuse  which  the  rabbis  had ;  for 
not  till  the  time  of  Jesus  was  the  new  covenant  introduced, 
which  Jeremiah  had  foretold,  a  covenant  the  essence  of  which 
consisted  not  in  external  commands,  even  though  these  were 
written  on  God-given  tables  of  stone,  nor  in  external  obedience, 
but  in  a  new  heart  and  a  living  relation  to  the  living  God. 
"  After  these  days,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people."  Now,  one  of  the  gravest  evils  that  has  resulted 
from  the  Rabbinical  method  of  regarding  the  Bible  is  that  it 
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is  made  a  sectarian  book,  and,  therefore,  those  who  hate  and 
dread  sectarianism,  some  for  good  reasons,  others  for  reasons 
not  so  good,  unite  to  demand  its  exclusion  from  schools  to 
which  they  are  forced  by  the  state  to  contribute.  Their 
position  is  logical  and  unanswerable,  but  let  us  put  the  blame 
on  the  right  shoulders.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  when,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  we  are  compelled  to 
turn  the  Bible  out  of  the  school,  or  to  have  it  read  as  a  fetich, 
without  note  or  comment.  Children  will  get  little  good  from 
reading  the  Bible  in  school  if  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  explain 
it  or  answer  questions,  as  he  would  with  regard  to  any  other 
book,  and  a  teacher  that  could  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter 
could  hardly  be  trusted  in  anything  else.  Even  if  the  Bible 
is  not  studied  in  the  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  wrong 
attitude  toward  it  of  some  people  or  the  wrong-headedness 
of  others,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  school  is  there- 
fore secular.  The  teacher  will  always  be  valued  and  honored, 
according  as  he  brings  religious  motives  to  bear  on  his  scholars 
and  influences  them  to  right  conduct.  The  most  successful 
teaching  of  the  letter  may  kill,  but  the  spirit  invariably  gives 
life;  and  the  teacher  who  is  helpless  religiously,  because 
unfurnished  with  a  text-book,  is  not  the  man  likely  to  do 
much  good  with  the  most  orthodox  catechism,  even  should 
he  enforce  it,  as  its  teaching  used  to  be  enforced,  with  the  rod 
or  the  aid  of  the  fool's  cap  for  the  dunce. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  secular  schools  or  to  laws — if 
there  be  any — that  forbid  appeals  by  the  teacher  to  religious 
motives  and  sanctions,  must  have  as  their  ultimate  aim  either 
the  securing  of  religious  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  or  the  obtaining  of  separate  schools,  under  the  control 
of  their  Church,  for  a  handful  of  the  people.  Surely  the 
former  is  the  nobler  aim.  It  should  inspire  every  lover  of  his 
country.  It  must  appeal  to  a  man  who  writes  with  such  an 
appreciation  of  the  modern  spirit  as  that  which  is  manifested 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  article  to  which  I  am  referring. 
If  the  deeper  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  not  "  to  exclude 
religion  from  any  vital  process,  but  rather  to  widen  the  con- 
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tent  of  the  idea  of  religion  until  it  embraces  the  whole  life  of 
man,"  then,  seeing  that  humanity  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  separate  units  but  a  social  organism,  it  is  our  duty  to  inter- 
penetrate that  organism,  as  a  whole,  with  the  true  idea  of  reli- 
gion. We  can  do  so  only  by  educating  the  children  together, 
that  they  may  instinctively  learn  their  duty  to  the  whole.  Be- 
sides, this  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  easier  to  get  the  whole  than 
a  part.  Separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  do  indeed  exist 
by  law  in  two  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Canada.  In  one  of 
these,  Quebec,  where  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  are 
French-speaking  and  devoutly  Roman  Catholic,  the  school 
system  is  frankly  dual.  There  are  two  Councils  of  Public  In- 
struction and  two  Superintendents.  In  the  other,  Ontario,  so 
well  satisfied  are  the  people  with  the  public  schools  that  only 
a  minority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the  sepa- 
rate schools.  The  law  enacts,  negatively,  that  "  No  person 
shall  require  any  pupil  in  any  public  school  to  read  or  study 
in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or  to  join  in  any  exercise  of  de- 
votion or  religion,  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians "  ;  and,  positively,  that  "  Pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive such  religious  instructions  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
desire,  according  to  any  general  regulations  provided  for  the 
organization,  government,  and  discipline  of  public  schools." 
By  the  separate  school  law,  "Those  Roman  Catholics  who  de- 
sire to  establish  separate  schools  may  do  so  where  they  are 
strong  enough  to  support  them,  but  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
bill  that  the  individual  ratepayer  has  the  option  of  supporting 
them  or  of  withdrawing  his  support.  None  can  be  supporters 
except  Roman  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood,  and  they  are 
then  exempted  from  certain  school  rates.  The  trustee  elec- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  public  schools.  The  teachers  are 
to  be  duly  certificated,  unless  they  belong  to  religious  commu- 
nities. The  schools  share  in  the  legislative  grant  in  proportion 
to  their  attendance/'  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  the 
circumstances  of  old  Canada,  the  concession  of  separate  schools 
was  expedient.  It  was  a  political  necessity,  for  at  the  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  was  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
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But  the  experiment  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  lead  to 
its  imitation  in  the  other  provinces.  Even  in  Ontario  a  strong 
feeling  has  recently  developed  aganist  it,  on  account  of  various 
causes  that  need  not  be  enumerated  here;  but  no  attack 
will  be  made  on  it  by  any  political  party  as  long  as  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  continue  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  system. 

Evidences,  however,  are  not  wanting  that  they  are  beginning 
to  fancy  that  the  separate  is  inferior  to  the  public  school  and 
that  their  children  are  thereby  handicapped  for  the  battle  of 
life.  This  suspicion  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  rivalry  between  the 
two  classes  of  schools  which  will  be  wholesome  to  both,  and  it 
is  likely  to  keep  the  separate  schools  from  unduly  increasing  in 
number.  There  are  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  need 
stimulus  of  rivalry.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  national 
feeling  grows  stronger  than  class,  race,  or  sectarian  prejudice, 
the  argument  in  favor  of  having  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity educated  together  will  tell  with  increasing  force.  In 
a  country  where  national  feeling  is  strong  and  where  democracy 
is  all-powerful,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  the 
separate  school.  No  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  United  States, 
44  has  attempted  to  introduce  the  denominational  system  of 
education."  I  do  not  underrate  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  in  its  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
those  great  truths  which  it  professes  to  guard,  its  wise  men 
should  see  that  it  will  spend  its  strength  in  vain  in  a  crusade 
against  the  common-school  system.  It  is  not  because  of  44  their 
jealousies  and  rivalries  "  that  the  Protestant  Churches  must 
oppose  such  a  crusade.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it  to 
say  that  they  are  44  willing  to  forego  favors  which  they  could 
not  receive  without  permitting  the  Catholic  Church  to  partici- 
pate also  in  the  bounty  of  the  Government."  They  know,  and 
the  people  and  all  statesmen  know,  too,  that  the  public  school 
is  a  basal  necessity  of  government  by  the  public.  The  public 
school  is  a  political  necessity,  and  that  fact  puts  an  end  to  every 
argument  and  is  at  war  with  every  tendency  that  would  cripple 
it  or  make  it  less  extensive  than  the  whole  people.    It  is,  indeed, 
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true  that  the  state  should  seek  to  reach  not  merely  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  but  the  full  development  of  all 
the  faculties  and  the  character  essential  to  the  highest  ideal 
of  modern  citizenship,  but  it  must  do  so  through  general  and 
not  denominational  action.  To  give  "  the  bounty  of  the 
Government  "  to  one  Church  means  that  the  same  bounty 
must  be  given  to  ail  Churches.  Rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
division  of  the  common  fund  among  "  jealous  and  warring 
sects,"  even  jealous  Protestants  would  prefer  to  have  the 
schools  as  undisguisedly  secular  as  are  the  workshops,  the  mines, 
or  the  factories  to  which  their  children  must  go— often  at  a 
pretty  early  age — to  complete  their  education  and  to  earn 
their  bread.  They  do  not  see  why  they  should  decline  the 
codperation  of  the  state  or  decline  to  allow  that  divinely 
appointed  agency  to  attend  to  one  side  of  education — if  noth- 
ing better  can  be  had— while,  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the 
Sunday  school  attend  to  the  other  side.  That  such  a  division 
of  a  work  which  is  in  essence  one,  is  arbitrary  and  not  unac- 
companied with  evils,  they  generally  recognize.  More,  they 
do  not  see  any  r$al  necessity  for  the  division,  and  they  accept 
it  only  that  they  may  avoid  greater  evils.  A  Christian  peo- 
ple should  have  a  far  higher  ideal  than  that  of  the  mere  secu- 
larist. To  the  question,  "  Shall  we  thrust  from  the  school  the 
one  ideal  character  who,  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years, 
has  been  the  chief  inspiration  to  righteousness  and  heroism," 
they  would  answer  No,  and  they  would  follow  up  their  answer 
by  asking  for  the  proof  that  denominational  schools  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  His  word  should  be  read  and  His  example 
held  up  for  imitation.  Is  Christ  divided  ?  Is  he  not  the  same 
for  all  the  Churches  and  all  the  people? 

Our  duty,  then,  is  to  combine  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
mon school  religious  as  well  as  secular.  To  this  end  we  must 
secure  the  best  possible  teachers  and  the  best  possible  text- 
books. Working  along  these  lines,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  do  an  unspeakable  service  to  the  country,  a  ser- 
vice, it  may  be  added,  that  the  state  has  some  right  to  expect 
at  its  hands,  seeing  that  so  many  of  the  ignorant  masses  that 
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threaten  civilization  on  this  continent  are  from  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Of  course  the  supreme  difficulty  is  to  get 
good  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers,  for  the  Bishop  is  right 
when  he  says  that  "  the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Not  only 
is  the  salary  of  the  public-school  teacher  small,  his  work 
monotonous,  and  his  place  in  society  of  little  account,  but  his 
tenure  of  office  is  insecure,  and  he  is  often  hampered  by  multi- 
plied and  vexatious  regulations.  Hence  the  necessity  that  all 
friends  of  education  should  codperate  in  the  great  work  of 
securing  the  best  training  for  teachers  and  of  securing  an 
honorable  place  in  society  for  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  too  much  or  too  many  things  in  the  common  school. 
To  attempt  to  teach  subjects  for  which  there  are  not  qualified 
teachers  is  a  greater  mistake.  For  instance,  history  should  be 
taught  so  that  every  citizen  might  know  something  of  the 
causes  that  determine  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and  might  be 
in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  history  and  aims 
of  his  own  nation.  This  would  mean  a  teaching  of  morality 
and  of  the  great  facts  of  the  spiritual  world  as  well  as  history. 
But  how  can  raw  lads  or  slips  of  girls  who  have  no  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  life  of  the  race,  who  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  cultured  minds,  and  who  get  their  certificates 
by  passing  examinations  on  text-books  they  have  hastily 
crammed,  rise  to  this  elevated  point  of  view?  The  remedy 
must  be  along  the  lines  of  inducing  teachers  to  take  a  partial 
or  full  university  course,  as  they  do  in  the  northeastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  good  salaries  are  paid,  and  of 
imitating  in  the  common  schools  the  German  system  of  teach- 
ing history.  There  the  famous  stories  of  classical  times  and 
the  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  different  nations,  especially 
their  own  nation,  are  read,  and  a  basis  of  comparison  is  laid  by 
instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  histories.  The  comparative 
method  of  study  is  the  modern  method  in  all  subjects,  and 
nowhere  is  there  a  better  basis  for  historic  comparison  than  in 
the  brief  sketches,  written  from  an  ideal  standpoint,  which  we 
find  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  These  sketches 
and  summaries  combine  pregnant  and  glowing  reflection  with 
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all  the  charm  of  concrete  details.  Of  course,  if  the  Bible  be 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  mysterious  oracles,  to  be  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  the  sanctuary  or  to  be  received  by  the  people 
in  unquestioning  silence,  it  cannot  thus  be  used  in  the  school. 
But  by  this  method  of  studying  history,  children  do  uncon- 
sciously get  hold  of  links  of  connection  between  history  on 
the  one  hand  and  geography,  literature,  and  life  on  the  other. 
Their  learning — whether  it  amount  to  much  or  little  in 
quantity — will  prove  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  They 
will  be  led  to  think  of  other  nations  and  generations  in  relation 
to  the  actual  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  with  whom 
they  live,  instead  of  misconceiving  them  as  algebraic  symbols 
or  as  mere  "pagans,"  a  section  of  humanity  with  which  they 
feel  that  they  are  not  expected  to  be  in  touch.  The  difficulty 
of  teaching  literature  to  children  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that 
of  teaching  history  itself,  and  the  usual  mistake  is  in  being  too 
hasty  and  too  ambitious. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Gradgrind's  "  facts  "  about  battles,  kings, 
queens,  and  presidents  who  might  well  be  forgotten,  or  the 
arid  definitions  of  Mr.  McChoakemchild,  let  them  have  books 
like  Hans  Andersen's,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and 
Scott's  poems  or  novels.  Children  must  be  interested,  and 
they  can  be  interested  only  through  their  imaginations.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  other  selections  from  Scripture  would 
not  be  objected  to  by  one  school  board  out  of  a  thousand. 
"  The  best  literature  for  children  from  their  seventh  to  their 
fourteenth  year,"  says  Rosenkranz,  "  consists  always  of  that 
which  is  honored  by  nations  and  the  world  at  large,"  and  if 
the  books  which  I  have  ventured  to  mention  are  set  aside,  let 
us  try  to  unite  on  others  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
a  jury  wide  enough  to  be  representative  of  universal  humanity. 
The  aim  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  make  theologians  or 
bigots,  but  to  make  children  happy,  healthy,  and  natural ;  cour- 
teous, obedient,  and  reverent  to  the  highest ;  to  give  them  a 
love  for  their  country  and  for  one  another ;  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  meaning  of  life  ;  to  give  them 
a  love  for  reading  and  a  taste  that  will  enable  them  in  some 
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degree  to  discern  good  books  from  bad  ;  and  to  form  in  them 
habits  that  will  make  the  end  of  their  school  days  to  be  but 
the  beginning  of  their  education. 

Surely  there  is  here  an  elevated  platform,  on  which  all  may 
stand  in  the  unity  of  a  common  faith  in  God  and  a  common 
service  for  man.  Our  appeal  must  be  to  the  general  reason  and 
conscience,  and  our  success  will  be  just  as  far  as  the  people  are 
convinced  of  our  sincerity  and  our  sense.  In  aiming  at  our 
ideal  we  shall  always  carry  with  us  the  one  comforting  thought 
that  every  parent,  every  patriot,  and  every  statesman  must 
be  on  our  side.  No  one  desires  a  bad  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. Theoretical  difficulties  may  be  raised  by  unbeliev- 
ing writers,  but  convince  the  people  that  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  breaking  up  the  public-school  system,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  listen  to  you,  and  second  every  effort  to  make 
it  more  beneficent  and  more  human. 


George  M.  Grant. 


Queen's  University, 

Kingston,  Ontario. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


ON  PERMITTING  STUDENTS  TO  TAKE  STUDIES  IN  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS  WHILE  PURSUING  A  REGULAR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE. 

This  question  is  distinctly  one  of  practical,  and  not  merely 
theoretical,  importance.  It  relates  to  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  has  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  come  into  existence 
at  the  universities  and  colleges  whose  organization  includes 
one  or  more  professional  schools.  Its  significance,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  institutions  of  that  class  and  grade.  Every 
college,  however  small  or  distant,  some  of  whose  students  look 
forward  to  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  applied 
science,  after  graduation — and  where  is  there  a  college  that 
will  not  be  included  in  such  a  description  ? — is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  answer  that  this  question  receives,  for  reasons 
that  will  presently  appear. 

Two  distinct  points  are  involved :  (i)  the  advisability  of 
allowing  students  to  pursue  certain  studies  usually  called  pro- 
fessional, as  part  of  a  regular  undergraduate  course  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and  (2)  the  advisability  of  count- 
ing such  studies  as  part  of  the  equipment  for  two  degrees,  the 
general  degree  of  A.  B.  and  the  special  or  technical  degree  in 
law,  medicine,  theology,  or  applied  science.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  both  courses  of  action  are  not  only  advisable,  but 
desirable.  The  grafting  of  certain  preliminary  professional 
studies  on  the  undergraduate  course  will(i)  still  further  enrich 
the  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  (2)  stimulate  profes- 
sional education  and  render  it  more  liberal  and  less  formal  and 
pragmatic,  (3)  meet  the  demand  for  a  shorter  period  of  study  in 
college  and  professional  school  combined,  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  either. 

The  strong  and  steady  tendency  away  from  narrow  and 
strictly  required  courses  of  study,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
group  and  elective  systems,  have  greatly  enriched  and  digni- 
fied the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  historical  degree  no 
longer  stands  for  a  single  and  necessarily  one-sided  sort  of 
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mental  cultivation.  Its  possibilities  are  now  almost  infinite, 
while  the  general  balance,  between  the  studies  pertaining  to 
man  and  those  pertaining  to  nature,  is  well  preserved.  One 
by  one  the  natural  sciences,  the  modern  languages,  the  histori- 
cal and  political  sciences,  and  the  ancient  languages  other  than 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  admitted  to  the  under- 
graduate  curriculum.  This  has  been  a  distinct  gain  to  scholar- 
ship and  to  many-sided  intellectual  training.  Why,  then, 
should  the  learned  professions  not  be  permitted  to  make  their 
contribution  ?  The  very  adjective  "  learned,"  so  often  and  so 
familiarly  applied  to  them,  indicates  that  the  professions  are 
not  based  upon  some  peculiar  technique  or  form  of  knowledge 
that  is  out  of  all  relation  to  general  human  culture.  While,  of 
course,  their  applications  lead  into  a  region  that  only  the 
highly  trained  specialist  can  explore,  their  whole  theoretical 
basis,  their  scientific  side',  is  merely  a  branch  or  limb»of  the 
great  central  trunk  of  learning.  The  learned  professions  par- 
ticipate, therefore,  in  their  less  technical  parts  at  least,  in 
those  permanent  elements  of  discipline  and  culture  that  dis- 
tinguish the  so-called  liberal  studies — those  worthy  of  a  free 
man,  as  the  ancients  put  it.  This  simply  means  that  any 
broad  and  liberal  plan  of  professional  study  contains  subjects 
that  have  a  value  as  part  of  a  general  education,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  their  significance  as  Propaedeutik  for  technical 
practice.  Some  institutions  of  the  first  rank  have  practically 
borne  witness  to  this  fact,  although  without  raising  the  specific 
question  now  under  discussion.  An  examination  of  the  most 
recent  catalogues  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  shows  that 
the  following  subjects,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  professional  schools  of  the  first  rank,  are 
open  to  undergraduate  students:  common  law,  municipal  law, 
constitutional  law,  history  and  institutes  of  Roman  law, 
public  international  law,  and  history  of  diplomacy,  on  the 
side  of  public  and  private  law ;  physiological  chemistry, 
anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology,  on  the  side  of  medicine ; 
and  church  history,  history  of  religions,  Old  Testament  legal 
literature,  history  of  Israel,  science  and  religion,  Hebrew, 
Biblical  Aramaic,  and  Arabic,  on  the  side  of  theology.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  all  of  these  are  fit  subjects  for  college 
study,  or  that  the  A.  B.  degree  is  not  fuller  and  richer  for  their 
presence  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  just  these  studies,  and 
others  like  them,  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  allow  formally  to 
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count  toward  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  even  though  they  constitute 
part  of  a  professional  course  as  well. 

The  action  proposed  will  also  affect  professional  education 
itself  favorably.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  hitherto  the 
standards  of  professional  education  in  this  country  have  not 
been  high.  Proprietary  schools,  run  for  revenue  only,  and  the 
lack  of  a  strong,  intelligent  public  sentiment  as  to  what 
amount  of  general  education  should  be  demanded  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers,  have  combined  to  make  it  possible 
for  illiteracy  and  a  professional  degree  or  license  to  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  universities  have  set  themselves  to  correct  this 
evil,  so  far  as  their  example  and  authority  can  do  so.  Ob- 
viously a  university  is  not  doing  its  ordinary  duty,  much  less 
aiming  at  a  high  ideal,  when  it  allows  its  professional  schools 
to  be  used  as  mere  hothouses  to  force  immature  students  up 
to  a  point  where  they  can  just  pass  the  minimum  requirements 
for  a  license  to  practice.  Unless  the  professional  schools  of  a 
university  are  broad  in  scope  and  liberal  in  spirit,  and  unless 
they  insist  upon  a  reasonable  amount  of  general  education  as 
a  requisite  for  admission,  they  are  open  to  the  severest  criti- 
cism. Yet  the  material  demands  of  our  time  and  the  constant 
clamor  for  strictly  utilitarian  work  in  professional  schools,  and 
as  little  of  that  as  possible,  are  a  strong  force  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  great  body 
of  arts  and  sciences  that  the  Germans  group  together  in  their 
Philosophical  Faculty,  to  render  needed  assistance  in  liberal- 
izing and  broadening  the  professional  studies.  The  presence  of 
the  two  in  the  same  university  organization  means  much  ;  their 
interdependence  and  close  codperation  in  the  way  indicated 
means  a  great  deal  more.  The  student  who  lives  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  can  hardly 
pursue  his  professional  course  in  an  unthinking  and  routine  way. 

This  plan  will  also  meet  the  demand  for  a  shorter  period 
of  study  in  the  college  and  professional  school  combined, 
but  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  either.  The  pro- 
fessional course  will  occupy  three  years  as  now,  and  the 
course  for  the  A.  B.  degree  will  remain  the  traditional  four 
years  in  length.  Neither  will  lose;  rather  both  will  gain. 
That  this  is  a  very  real  advantage  will  be  readily  recognized 
by  those  who  appreciated  the  full  meaning  of  the  movement 
for  the  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  which  reached  its 
greatest  force  and  velocity  about  one  year  ago.    It  is  an  ad- 
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vantage  which  will  promptly  be  seized,  especially  by  those 
who  are  looking  forward  confidently  to  the  day  that  we  all 
hope  for,  when  the  university  will  shut  out  absolutely  from 
its  professional  schools  all  those  students  who  shall  not  have 
had  a  college  course  for  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three  years. 

Both  at  Columbia  College  and  at  Cornell  University  the  step 
contemplated  by  the  title  of  this  discussion  has  been  taken. 
The  senior  in  Columbia  College  is  required  to  pursue  studies 
that  secure  his  attendance  for  fifteen  hours  each  week.  In 
May,  1890,  the  action  was  taken  that  permitted  a  portion  of  this 
time  to  be  devoted  to  subjects  in  law  or  in  applied  science. 
Ten  of  the  fifteen  hours  may  be  spent  in  the  study  of  law,  or 
the  entire  fifteen  may,  if  the  student  desires  it,  be  given  to  ap- 
plied science.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  prophecy  that  in  the  near 
future  the  same  option  will  be  accorded  in  the  case  of  medicine, 
and  perhaps  in  that  of  theology  as  well.  In  the  academic  year 
1890-91,  17  seniors  out  of  50  who  were  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  took  advantage  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment to  study  law,  and  23  applied  science.  In  1891-92  the  num- 
bers are  12  and  21  respectively,  out  of  a  class  of  37.  No  objection 
to  the  plan  has  been  raised  in  any  quarter,  and  those  charged 
with  its  immediate  administration  agree  that  it  works  admirably. 

Cornell  University  has,  by  recent  legislation,  taken  the 
same  position  on  this  question.  Either  juniors  or  seniors  in 
good  standing  are  permitted,  under  appropriate  restrictions, 
to  elect  studies  in  the  Law  School.  As  at  Columbia,  such 
studies  form  part  of  the  work  of  two  degrees.  At  Cornell, 
however,  this  formal  action  cannot  be  called  a  change  in 
policy,  as  was  the  case  at  Columbia,  because  for  years  past — 
as  the  Dean  points  out  in  his  report  for  1890-91 — students  in 
the  general  courses  have  been  permitted  to  elect  special  work 
in  the  technical  departments. 

It  is  also  asked  whether,  if  the  policy  indicated  is  to  be  gen- 
erally entered  upon,  the  student  should  be  permitted  to  count 
the  professional,  or  so-called  professional,  studies  chosen  by 
him  as  part  of  his  undergraduate  course,  for  both  degrees,  the 
general  and  the  special.  I  cannot  regard  this  question  as 
worthy  of  either  serious  or  prolonged  discussion.  A  degree 
is  an  entirely  arbitrary  symbol.  It  is  granted  or  conferred 
when  the  work  required  for  it  is  completed.  If  a  student 
completes  successfully  the  work  required  for  two  degrees  or 
ten  degrees,  why  should  he  not  have  them?  There  is  a  curi- 
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ously  perverse  tendency  in  this  country  to  magnify  degrees 
and  regard  them  as  ends  in  themselves,  while  conferring 
them  lavishly  alike  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  I  am 
unable  to  share  that  view ;  and  looking  upon  them  merely  as 
symbols,  can  see  no  good  reasons  for  withholding  a  degree 
simply  because  part  of  the  work  done  for  it  was  at  the  same 
time  part  of  the  work  required  or  counted  for  another.  At 
Columbia  the  work  done  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
counts  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  work 
done  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  graduation,  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  higher  academic 
degrees.  At  Harvard  the  course  in  the  Law  School  counts  at 
once  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and,  if  completed 
with  distinction,  for  that  of  Master  of  Arts  as  well.  Doubtless 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

The  most  far- reaching  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
discussion  is,  however,  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
on  the  smaller  colleges,  those  that  have  an  academic  course 
only  and  no  professional  schools.  Frankly,  I  think  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  draw  off  students  from  the  colleges  to  the  uni- 
versities at  about  the  end  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year.  A 
student  can  save  time  and  broaden  his  opportunities  by  trans- 
ferring  himself  to  the  university  at  that  point.  This  differ- 
entiation between  the  college  .and  the  university  must  come  ; 
it  is  coming  every  day.  During  the  last  generation  the  col- 
lege has  been  pushed  too  far  upward.  The  waste  of  time 
in  the  lower  schools,  and  the  great  pressure  of  new  subjects  of 
study,  have  caused  this.  Now  that  the  university  has  been 
developed,  however,  the  same  reasons  are  no  longer  operative. 
The  college  can  begin  its  work  earlier,  by  resting  its  freshman 
year  upon  the  public  high  school,  instead  of  leaving  a  gap  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years,  between  them.  It  can  retain 
its  four  years'  course,  and  yet  yield  its  students  to  the  univer- 
sity at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Its  treasury  will  not  be  depleted 
nor  its  influence  diminished.  Not  only  because  the  plan  under 
discussion  commends  itself  as  right  and  advisable,  but  because 
it  will  hasten  the  readjustment  of  our  institutions  for  higher 
education  on  what  seems  to  me  a  wiser  and  more  efficient  basis, 
I  am  unreservedly  in  its  favor. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Columbia  College, 

New  York. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  has  defined  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  1  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  policy  of  the  small  college. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very  satisfactory  to  many  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  small  college  at  heart.  He  has  been 
modest  in  his  claims,  lucid  in  statement,  and  candid  in  dealing 
with  a  somewhat  difficult  theme,  but  he  has  failed  to  take  due 
account  of  one  tendency  of  popular  thought  which,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  is  destined  to  influence,  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  the  future  administration  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. He  has  omitted  to  notice,  other  than  by  remote  impli- 
cation, the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  practical  edu- 
cation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  person  hav- 
ing access  to  educational  statistics,  that  technical  schools  are 
rapidly  winning  their  way  to  popular  favor,  if,  indeed,  they  do 
not  already  possess  it.  The  percentage  of  secondary  school 
graduates  to  enter  such  institutions  is  on  the  increase,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  predict  that,  unless  some  measure 
is  taken  by  college  authorities  to  check  the  movement  toward 
a  departure  from  the  pursuit  of  the  traditional  curriculum,  the 
small  college  must  consent  to  take  a  second  place  in  our  edu- 
cational system  uncomplimentary  to  its  policy  and  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

The  present  appeal  for  departure  from  an  old  standard  is  not 
a  repetition  of  the  trite  cry  for  "  something  practical,"  which 
has  usually  come  from  men  of  small  education,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  studies  they  profess  to  hold  in  slight  esteem. 
It  is  the  persistent  solicitation  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
men,  college  graduates,  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters 
because  they  have  children  to  be  educated.  Such  men  are 
sending  their  sons  to  technical  schools,  instead  of  to  college, 
and  they  often  do  this  not  because  the  training  of  the  techni- 
cal school  is  just  what  they  would  have  it,  but  because,  of  the 
two  extremes  of  which  the  college  represents  one,  that  of  the 
technical  school  seems  less  objectionable. 

Nobody  doubts  that  a  liberal  education  is  a  priceless  bless- 
ing to  any  man.  Few  there  are  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
inferiority  of  technicaL  training,  taken  by  itself,  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  conventional  college  routine.  But  there  are  many 
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who  ask  themselves  the  question,  "  Is  liberal  education  incom- 
patible with  practical  education?"  and  the  small  college  must 
prepare  itself  with  an  answer  before  it  is  many  decades  older. 
The  technical  schools  are  ready  with  their  reply  now  and  point 
to  their  graduates,  who,  it  is  true,  are,  in  most  cases,  able  to 
hold  their  own  when  associated  with  college  men  in  society. 

The  problem,  as  it  presents  itself  to  many,  is  not,  however, 
liberal  education  versus  technical  education.  Practical  educa- 
tion is  the  thing  desired,  and  a  practical  education  is  not, 
necessarily,  technical.  The  distinction  is  easy  to  perceive,  but 
more  difficult  to  explain.  "  Practical "  stands  midway  be- 
tween "  liberal  "  and  "  technical  " ;  it  is  a  happy  medium  and 
combines  the  qualities  of  both.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
made  clear  by  the  aid  of  concrete  examples : 

A  practical  knowledge  of  Latin  implies  the  ability  to  trans- 
late Latin  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  and  to  interpret, 
off-hand,  unfamiliar  Latin  derivatives.  Not  every  college- 
bred  man  can  meet  these  requirements. 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  French  or  German  means  that 
the  possessor  can  converse,  on  ordinary  topics,  in  the  language 
and  can  read,  at  sight,  the  works  of  all  but  the  most  obscure 
native  writers.  Few  college  graduates  would  undertake  to  do 
either  of  these  things. 

A  practical  education  in  chemistry  provides  a  man  with 
methods  for  the  detection  of  common  food  adulterations  and 
poisons,  and  prepares  him  to  understand  sanitary  reforms. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  a  practical  education,  it  is  evident 
that,  to  meet  the  conditions,  the  present  policy  of  the  small 
college  need  not  undergo  extensive  revision.  The  college  is 
not  to  be  transformed  into  a  technical  school,  nor  is  the  pres- 
ent schedule  of  studies  to  be  fundamentally  altered.  The 
courses  must,  simply,  be  made  valuable  from  a  common-sense, 
everyday  point  of  view.  English  must  train  for  journalism, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  in  a  distinct  and  thorough  manner  not 
at  all  allied  to  present  methods.  Chemistry  must  solve  prob- 
lems in  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water  supply.  Physics  must 
abound  in  practical  lessons  in  mechanics.  History  and  politi- 
cal economy  must  fit  for  citizenship  and  politics. 

And  all  this  can  be  done  without  prejudicing  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  term  which  has  too  long  connoted  impracticality. 
The  small  college  should  provide  an  education  which,  while  it 
broadens  the  sympathies,  deepens  the  mind,  and  liberalizes 
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thinking,  at  the  same  time  possesses  a  utility  value.  There 
are  no  contradictions  in  such  a  project,  for  "  liberal "  and 
"  practical  "  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Let  the  small  college  so  modify  its  courses  that  the  attain- 
ments of  its  students  are  more  than  accomplishments,  and  its 
high  position  in  our  educational  system  will  be  maintained. 
It  will  then  be  better  able  than  ever  before  to  graduate  men 
"whose  knowledge  enables  them  to  grasp  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  law,  or  politics,  or  theology,  to  guide  social 
progress  and  form  public  opinion,"  and  "  to  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship  of  wise  and  good  men  of  all  lands  and  ages." 


Thornton  Academy, 

Saco,  Ms. 


FREE  DINNERS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Everyone  is  more  or  less  touched  by  anything  painful  in 
the  condition  of  a  young  child.  But  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  are  exposed  to  the  chronic  pressure  of  insuf- 
ficient food  and  insufficient  clothing  is  a  fact  which  we  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  recognize.  And  the  obvious  cause 
of  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things  is  that  those  children  do 
not  receive  from  their  parents  the  treatment  that  we  should 
all  wish  them  to  have.  The  parents  are  either  to  be  pitied 
or  to  be  blamed;  they  are  either  too  poor  to  give  their 
children  what  they  need,  or  they  are  too  reckless — spending 
in  drink  or  other  forms  of  indulgence  what  ought  to  go 
to  the  support  of  the  family— or  they  are  vicious  and  give 
their  children  a  shocking  premature  training  in  vicious  habits. 

The  most  thorough-going  remedy  for  this  mournful  evil,  the 
most  unrestrained  response  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering  chil- 
dren, is  a  proposal,  which  some  benevolent  persons  do  not 
shrink  from  advocating,  that  the  state  should  accept  into  its 
charge  from  the  moment  of  birth,  every  child  that  parents  are 
willing  to  surrender,  and  take  liy  force  from  the  parents  every 
child  to  which  they  are  not  doing  the  minimum  of  justice.  If 
the  magnitude  of  this  remedy  takes  one's  breath  away,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  great  attractions  and  that  strong  argu- 
ments might  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  But  the  proposal  is  not 
yet  urged  upon  the  public  by  any  person  of  weight  or  by  any 
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large  number  of  persons ;  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  would  probably  expect  it  to  be  reached  by  degrees. 

A  long  way  short  of  this,  there  is  a  proposal  which  appears 
on  advanced  programmes  of  social  reform,  that  a  free  dinner 
should  be  given  at  the  public  expense  to  every  child  at  school 
who  will  accept  it.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  this  gift 
should  be  granted  rather  than  other  gifts  which  the  interest 
of  society  seems  equally  to  ask  for.  Economically  the  pro- 
vision of  a  free  dinner  is  a  grant  of — say  6d.  a  head  per  week — 
to  all  parents  of  school  children  who  like  to  take  it.  But  why 
should  such  assistance  be  restricted  to  a  midday  meal,  and  to 
children  at  school?  It  is  very  important  that  infant  children 
should  be  well  fed  from  their  birth  ;  and  abundant  food,  sup- 
plied to  mothers  for  a  certain  period,  would  be  pronounced  to 
be  essential  for  the  rearing  of  healthy  children.  Then  more 
injury  is  often  caused  by  inadequate  clothing  than  by  want 
of  food :  why  should  not  children  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
warm  clothing  and  sound  boots  ?  It  is  argued  that  a  dinner 
may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  education ;  and  that,  as 
the  state  supplies  education  and  compels  children  of  a  certain 
age  to  take  it,  it  is  reasonable  that  food,  without  which  they 
cannot  learn  properly,  should  be  supplied  with  the  teaching. 
At  any  rate  this  is  the  most  obvious  and  easy  beginning  of 
grants-in-aid  to  parents  of  families. 

But  it  is  a  grave  question,  to  what  extent  it  is  for  the  public 
good  that  parents  should  be  relieved  by  the  state  of  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  their  children.  It  is  from  this  general 
point  of  view  that  the  proposal  to  offer  at  least  one  meal  a  day 
to  every  child  attending  school  should  be  considered. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  plan  at  work  already  in  Eng- 
land for  accomplishing  a  part  of  what  is  aimed  at  by  that 
scheme.  Philanthropy  is  giving  occasional  dinners  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  to  selected  children,  is  glorying  in  its  work, 
and  is  asking  aid  to  extend  its  work.  Is  this  a  judicious  form 
of  relief,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  extended  ?  I  am  afraid 
there  are  irresistible  reasons  for  answering  no  to  this  question. 

The  children  that  receive  the  charitable  dinners  are  selected. 
That  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan.  How  are  they 
selected  ? 

When  the  kind-hearted  lady  to  whom  the  organization  of 
dinners  for  board-school  children  in  London  is  chiefly  due, 
began  to  consult  teachers,  the  mistress  of  a  large  school  im- 
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mediately  asked  whether  the  children  of  drinking  parents 
were  to  be  recommended  for  tickets.  "  Certainly,"  said  the 
lady,  "they  are  the  most  to  be  pitied."  And  so  they  un- 
doubtedly are — the  most  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  children  in  our 
schools;  for  the  poorest  are  sure  to  be  the  children  of  the  worst 
parents.  But  by  the  time  the  scheme  was  ready  to  put  be- 
fore the  public,  it  had  been  seen  that  there  are  grave  objections 
to  a  plan  for  feeding  the  children  of  bad  parents,  and  it  was 
decided  that  only  the  children  of  u  respectable  "  parents  should 
have  the  dinner  tickets  given  them.  A  scheme  founded  on 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  school  children  needing  good 
food  began  by  disfranchising  the  great  majority  of  them. 
With  a  view  to  the  proper  selection,  the  characters  of  the 
parents  have  to  be  ascertained.  The  teachers  have  some 
means  of  knowing  about  the  parents,  but  their  knowledge  is 
not  complete,  and  the  parents  are  visited  by  members  of  the 
dinner-organization.  This  sort  of  investigation  by  a  visitor  is 
always  a  painful  process,  very  apt  to  be  inadequately  per- 
formed.  More  or  less  thoroughly,  the  parents  who  are  at  the 
same  time  respectable  and  are  not  able  to  give  the  necessary 
food  to  their  children  are  sifted  out,  at  the  peril  of  reducing 
the  numbers  too  much.  The  distribution  of  tickets  to  hungry 
children  is  made  in  the  school,  and  those  who  evidently  want 
the  food  most,  if  they  are  not  bluntly  told,  are  inevitably 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  refused  because  their 
parents  are  unworthy. 

This  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  a  most  unfortunate  feature  of 
the  scheme.  I  cannot  imagine  that  teachers  and  visitors  can 
bring  themselves  to  be  rigid  in  their  exclusions.  But  the 
theory  is  that  the  help  is  given  only  to  parents  whom,  upon 
the  commonly  received  principles,  it  is  judicious  to  relieve. 
The  system  is  thus  brought  under  the  head  of  charitable 
relief  in  general.  Our  sympathy  is  invited  for  widows  with 
children  to  maintain,  for  families  stricken  by  illness  or  mis- 
fortune. And  we  are  thus  led  to  ask,  whether  the  dinner- 
giving  is  a  good  piece  of  machinery  for  helping  such  persons? 
It  has  a  plausible  appearance,  but  it  is  a  cumbrous  one,  work- 
ing ineffectively,  and  giving  much  needless  pain.  The  best 
way  of  relieving  the  poor  is  through  those  who  have  the  best 
and  most  natural  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
should  be  as  respectful  and  trustful  as  possible,  and  the 
amount  large  enough  to  be  of  some  real  use.    How  is  a 
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widow,  struggling  to  maintain  a  couple  of  children,  to  be 
most  satisfactorily  helped  ?  I  do  not  say  that  she  will  not  be 
glad  that  her  children  should  now  and  then  have  a  better 
dinner  than  she  can  afford  given  to  them;  but  it  will  be 
more  acceptable  that  she  should  have  a  weekly  allowance  which 
she  can  depend  upon,  and  that  she,  the  mother,  should  apply 
the  money  according  to  her  own  judgment  for  the  benefit  of 
her  children. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  for  our  social  well- 
being  that  the  family  relations  should  be  maintained  in  health 
and  strength ;  that  parents  should  be  encouraged  and  pressed 
to  care  properly  for  their  children,  and  children  in  their  turn 
to  care  properly  for  their  parents.  This  object  is  so  para- 
mount,  that  neither  the  state  nor  philanthropy  ought  to  be 
easily  persuaded,  in  pursuit  of  other  desirable  ends,  to  work 
against  it.  In  the  class  of  the  very  poor,  there  are  special 
difficulties  in  fulfilling  family  duties.  Sound  policy  would 
say,  not  "  Let  there  be  no  demand  of  the  fulfillment  of  family 
duties  among  the  poor";  but  "Let  us  be  especially  careful 
to  avoid  acts  which  may  tempt  the  poor  to  disown  them." 
To  assume  that  young  children  are  to  be  taken  off  their  par- 
ents' hands  by  the  state  or  philanthropy  is  a  principle  likely 
to  do  great  harm.  It  will  tempt  parents  to  be  neglectful  of 
their  children,  and  the  class  of  young  children  will  themselves 
on  the  whole  be  injured  by  it.  If  it  were  carried  out,  indeed, 
to  the  extreme  length,  so  that  the  state  should  take  charge,  in 
a  kindly  spirit,  of  all  children  who  are  in  danger  of  not  being 
happily  brought  up  by  their  parents,  we  might  be  almost 
fascinated  by  such  a  policy ;  but  until  we  adopt  that,  all  ex- 
perience concurs  with  sound  theory  in  urging  that  parents 
should  be  held,  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  responsible  for 
their  children. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  when  parents  spend  their  money 
in  drink,  and  leave  their  children  only  half  fed  ?  This  is  a 
most  painful  question,  and  no  answer  that  can  be  given  to  it 
will  satisfy  us.  You  will  not  mend  things  by  giving  food 
occasionally  to  the  children,  because  that  will  be  direct  encour- 
agement to  the  recklessness  of  the  parents.  Something  may 
be  done  in  extreme  cases  in  the  way  of  deterring  the  parents 
by  punishment.  But  we  may  find  most  comfort,  perhaps,  in 
knowing  that  the  number  of  such  unnatural  parents  is  not 
large,  and  is  steadily  diminishing.   When,  however,  parents 
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are  anxious  to  do  their  duty  toward  the  children,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  extreme  poverty  from  getting  for  them  the  food 
they  require,  I  plead  that  it  is  a  better  plan  to  give  relief 
trustfully  and  privately  to  a  parent — better  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  family  system  among  us,  more  considerate  toward 
the  parent,  more  effectual  in  the  long  run  for  the  children — 
than  to  distribute  dinner  tickets  to  selected  children  in  schools. 


The  position  of  superintendent  of  a  city  school  system  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  entire  range  of  professional 
work.  Is  he  anxious  to  do  good  in  the  world?  The  clergy, 
man  has  less  power  and  opportunity.  Does  he  enjoy  the  study 
of  profound  problems  of  life,  society,  and  the  state?  The 
themes  before  him  are  alluring  and  various.  The  physician 
studies  the  problems  of  a  physical  life,  the  lawyer  studies  the 
action  of  men,  the  superintendent  deals  with  mind  as  well  as 
body  and  stretches  out  his  hand  upon  human  action  at  its 
source.  No  man's  influence  reaches  wider  or  deeper.  The 
misfortune  of  it  is  that  he  sometimes  has  responsibility  without 
power. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee. — The  superin- 
tendent is  an  employee  of  the  school  committee,  and  hence  in 
some  sense  their  servant ;  but  he  is  employed  as  an  expert  just 
as  a  physician  is,  and  in  the  range  of  work  in  which  he  is  so 
employed  he  is  independent  of  dictation.  As  an  agent  of  the 
school  committee  he  does  many  things  merely  as  an  executive 
officer,  and  as  to  these  things  he  is  a  man  under  authority.  As 
an  expert,  employed  because  he  knows  better  than  others 
about  school  management  and  methods,  and  especially  in  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  discipline,  he  is  above  the  control  of  his  em- 
ployers as  fully  as  a  physician  is  in  the  treatment  of  an  inva- 
lid. While  this  principle  is  clear,  just  what  it  includes  requires 
consideration. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  course  of  study,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  fixed  by  the  text-books  adopted,  falls  to  the  untrammeled 
control  of  the  superintendent,  and  so  do  the  examination  and 
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promotion  of  pupils.  In  short,  the  intellectual  and  moral  ac- 
tivities of  the  schoolroom  should  be  guided  by  him.  In  this 
he  has  no  master. 

Shall  he  select  the  teachers  and  the  text-books?  Yes,  if  the 
committee  so  request.  The  right  and  responsibility  of  select- 
ing  teachers  and  text-books  belong  originally  to  the  school 
committee,  and  fall  to  the  superintendent  only  as  a  delegated 
power.  There  is  nothing  in  either  duty  that  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances requires  more  than  good  sense  and  right  pur- 
pose, and  these  are  supposed  to  characterize  all  members  of 
school  committees. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  there  is  less  need  of  regarding 
the  size  of  the  school  system  than  would  at  first  appear. 
There  is  no  ratio  between  the  size  of  a  school  system  and  the 
difficulty  of  supervising  it ;  and  there  is  no  definite  corre- 
spondence between  the  size  of  the  system  and  the  size  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  it.  The  adaptation  of  work  and  adjustment 
of  plan  that  are  required  by  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  system 
are  easily  made. 

The  superintendent  may  without  loss  work  though  prin- 
cipals exclusively  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  his  supervision, 
in  statistics,  reports,  communications  on  business,  programmes, 
recesses,  statements  of  the  course  of  study,  etc.,  but  when  he 
wishes  to  touch  vital  questions  of  pure  pedagogy,  he  must 
meet  the  teachers  directly  in  the  teachers'  meeting  or  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  Teachers. — There  are  six  ways  in 
which  the  superintendent  becomes  the  professional  leader  of 
his  teachers:  (i)  by  his  visits  to  the  schoolrooms  and  sug- 
gestions there,  (2)  by  his  talks  with  teachers  at  his  office,  (3)  by 
the  examinations  that  he  gives,  (4)  by  the  grade  meetings,  (5) 
by  pedagogic  classes,  (6)  by  addresses.  I  do  not  include 
"  reports  "  in  this  list,  because  a  report  is  addressed  to  the 
school  committee  and  beyond  them  to  the  general  public.  A 
report  is  no  place  for  a  pedagogical  disquisition,  unintelligible 
or  uninteresting  to  the  public. 

1.  A  superintendent  who  has  settled  down  into  established 
habits  makes  two  classes  of  visits  as  to  length  and  purpose — 
short  and  long  visits.  Short  visits  are  those  about  five  minutes 
in  length.  Long  visits  are  twenty-five  to  sixty  minutes  long. 
It  is  usually  a  waste  of  time  for  a  superintendent  to  stay  ten 
minutes  in  a  room.    He  had  better  go  sooner  or  stay  longer. 
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The  short  call  gives  an  impression  of  the  order  of  the  school, 
the  industry  of  the  pupils,  the  neatness  of  the  work,  the  venti- 
lation, the  attendance,  and  often  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils. 

The  longer  visit  will  determine  the  teacher's  skill  in  question- 
ing, her  plan  of  work,  her  ability  to  think  the  child's  thoughts 
and  suit  her  instruction  to  his  needs.  From  such  a  visit  the 
progress  of  the  class  can  be  seen  as  well  as  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  in  assigning  lessons.  Such  a  visit  will  sometimes 
disclose  skillful  teaching,  but  small  advancement.  If  the  class 
has  been  some  considerable  time  in  the  charge  of  the  present 
teacher  this  will  be  presumptive  evidence  of  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  but  unsteadiness  either  of  method  or  effort. 
A  superintendent  should  never  criticise  a  teacher  except  when 
he  can  give  helpful  advice.  To  tell  a  teacher  who  is  doing  her 
best,  that  her  work  is  not  satisfactory  is  cruel,  unless  it  be  done 
in  connection  with  dismissal.  When  a  teacher  needs  the  spur 
of  watching,  a  ready,  serviceable  and  unexceptional  method  is  for 
the  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  class  for  a  recitation, 
and  at  the  close  speak  to  the  class  in  terms  of  such  commenda- 
tion as  can  be  honestly  done,  and  say,  "  In  about  three  weeks 
I  will  hear  you  again  upon  this  topic." 

2.  A  superintendent  should,  if  practicable,  have  two  office 
hours  daily,  one  for  the  general  public,  including  parents  and 
pupils,  and  one  for  his  associates,  including  the  committee 
and  the  teachers.  To  him  will  come  at  this  time  the  teacher 
who  wishes  advice  as  to  the  arrangement  of  his  school,  whether 
to  promote  certain  pupils,  what  to  do  with  certain  pupils 
irregular  in  attendance,  indifferent  in  work,  or  disorderly  in 
conduct.  Such  teachers  should  feel  that  they  have  been  cor- 
dially received  and  been  intelligently  and  sympathetically 
helped. 

3.  A  superintendent  influences  his  teachers  much  by  the 
examinations  that  he  prepares.  Influence  here  is  hazardous. 
It  may  be  stimulating  and  directive ;  it  may  be  narrowing  and 
depressing. 

4.  Grade  meetings  are  a  very  effective  means  of  stimulating 
teachers  and  of  unifying  the  work.  Grade  meetings  should 
be  filled  by  the  thought  and  work  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves rather  than  by  the  talk  or  illustrations  of  the  superin- 
tendent ;  unless,  indeed,  he  wishes  to  present  a  subject  or  a 
method  so  wholly  new  that  fair  work  therein  is  done  nowhere 
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in  the  system.  Every  school  system  contains  a  percentage  of 
especially  capable  teachers,  teachers  that  read  and  think,  con 
present  principles  and  exemplify  methods.  A  superintendent 
who  feels  or  who  acts  as  though  he  felt  that  he  alone  can  pre- 
sent thoughts  worth  listening  to,  is  depriving  his  teachers 
of  the  inspiration  in  the  preparation  of  good  talks  to  fellow- 
teachers,  and  the  body  of  teachers  of  the  help  from  the  direct, 
well-digested,  and  locally  applicable  work  and  advice  of  their 
fellow-teachers.  The  feeling  with  all  should  be,  We  are  study- 
ing this  subject  together ;  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  it. 
A  special  duty  of  a  superintendent  is  to  "  make  the  good  con- 
tagious." Any  part  of  school  work  may  be  improved  by  the 
simple  process  of  fixing  attention  upon  it. 

5.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  in  every  considerable 
school  system  with  whom  the  superintendent  needs  special  ac- 
quaintance. There  are  the  young  teachers  full  of  zeal  and 
ambition,  somewhat  blundering,  possibly,  but  interesting  and 
interested.  There  is  no  better  way  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  teachers,  learn  their  mental  make-up,  and  become 
their  guide,  than  by  gathering  them  into  a  class  for  the  study 
of  some  professional  book.  The  subjects  can  be  discussed 
theoretically,  as  the  book  treats  them,  and  practically,  as  found 
in  daily  experience.  After  the  class  exercise,  conversations  on 
the  practical  problems  of  the  schoolroom  may  be  of  great 
service.  And  then  there  are  the  principals  and  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  capable  teachers — teachers  liable  through  the 
general  recognition  of  their  ability  and  success  to  settle 
into  a  contentment  which  brings  their  usefulness  down  to  the 
level  of  mediocrity.  There  is  often  great  waste  of  power  here. 
These  also  the  superintendent  should  gather  into  a  class,  for 
their  sakes,  the  sake  of  the  schools  and  himself.  Into  this 
class  should  be  brought  all  the  new  books  on  pedagogy  for 
examination  and  review.  Here  all  questions  pedagogic  should 
be  discussed  until  each  has  yielded  its  secret  or  been  proved 
unyielding.  Here  find  solid  foundations  ;  "  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Here  the  superintendent 
will  get  many  suggestions  concerning  the  philosophy  of  school 
work.  For  food  for  his  own  professional  life  he  will  repair  to 
the  schoolrooms,  to  this  class  of  his  ablest  teachers,  and  to 
private  reading. 

6.  The  superintendent  should  regularly  address  all  his 
teachers  in  a  single  body  upon  some  fresh  and  important  ed- 
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ucational  theme.  This  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  is  essen- 
tial to  the  feeling  of  unity  among  the  teachers.  The  high 
school  is  not  an  institution  apart.  Primary  and  grammar 
teachers  are  not  Jews  and  Samaritans.  On  such  occasions  the 
tendencies  of  the  system  should  be  pointed  out  and  correc- 
tions applied.  Such  meetings  are  inspiring — at  least  to  the 
superintendent.  No  man  has  a  more  responsive  or  a  more 
critical  audience  than  greets  a  superintendent  at  these  general 
meetings. 

Finally,  a  superintendent  must  not  work  too  much  in  de- 
tails. It  is  possible  for  him  to  examine  classes,  make  ques- 
tions, mark  examination  papers,  compile  statistics,  prepare  for 
teachers'  meetings,  visit  schoolrooms,  attend  to  all  the  vexing 
questions  of  discipline  that  arise,  until  he  is  so  worn  with  mul- 
tifarious labors  that  he  has  little  time  or  disposition  to  read 
or  think.  He  loses  his  power  of  meeting  men  and  dealing 
with  complicated  problems.  The  impression  that  he  makes 
upon  his  committee  and  the  public  is  that  of  narrow  limita- 
tions rather  than  masterful  resourcefulness.  He  gives  no  in- 
spiration to  his  teachers.  He  has  no  originating  power.  It  is 
death  to  the  schools  to  have  a  tired  out  superintendent. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING.— IV. 

A  school  for  practice  is  an  essential  part  of  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  Teaching  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  The  science  may  be  learned  in  any  institution,  but  the 
art  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  all  other  arts  are  acquired.  A  man  who  is  familiar 
with  legal  principles,  may  be  ignorant  or  bungling  in  the 
practice  of  the  law ;  a  man  who  understands  the  science  of 
mechanics,  may  be  unable  to  make  a  machine.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity,  including  teaching,  the  principles 
underlying  the  effort  should  be  known,  but  the  successful 
application  of  the  principles  can  be  attained  only  by  the  skill 
that  is  gained  through  practice.  There  are  also  many  things 
that  cannot  be  discovered  or  known  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  children.  Their  relations  to  each  other  in  the 
schoolroom  and  on  the  playground  are  a  revelation  to  many, 
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indeed  to  most,  teachers.  Consequently,  in  order  to  secure 
that  kind  of  ability  which  is  necessary  for  success  in  teaching, 
an  opportunity  must  be  afforded  for  meeting  and  mingling 
with  children  in  their  sports  and  in  their  classes,  not  as  an 
observer,  but  as  a  teacher. 

Again,  almost  all  Normal  schools  give  to  their  graduates  a 
license  to  teach.  This  license  specifies  that  the  holders  of  it 
have  the  scholarship,  mental  ability,  moral  character,  knowl- 
edge of  methods,  and  tact  in  managing,  that  are  essential  to 
success.  A  statement  of  that  kind,  given  to  a  person  before 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  powers  as  a  manager 
of  children,  or  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  is  on  its  face  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  people  are  able  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a 
person  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  by  looking  at  him. 
It  requires  intimate  knowledge  of  his  views  of  life  and  of  his 
acquaintance  of  human  nature,  of  his  character  as  a  man,  of 
his  skill  as  an  instructor  and  of  his  tact  as  a  disciplinarian,  to 
enable  the  persons  who  certify  to  his  ability  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  is  worthy  of  acceptance  or  credence.  Such  a  state- 
ment cannot  be  made  by  anyone  intelligently  or  honestly,  until 
he  has  seen  the  teacher  at  his  work  and  studied  his  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  of  method. 

It  need  not  be  thought  that  a  school  for  practice  is  a  place 
where  young  teachers  are  simply  criticised  for  their  faults  ;  in 
fact,  a  school  conducted  in  such  a  manner  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  proper  school  of  practice.  It  is  rather  a  place  where 
whatever  is  excellent  in  their  character  or  their  modes  of  man- 
agement and  methods  of  teaching,  is  commended,  and  where 
they  are  encouraged  to  strengthen  themselves  in  every  proper 
way  for  doing  the  best  work  that  they  can  do.  The  first  act  of  a 
teacher  who  supervises  the  novices  in  their  practice,  should  be 
an  act  of  commendation,  if  it  be  possible.  The  beginner  is  to 
be  encouraged  both  by  illustration  from  model  lessons  and  by 
gentle  and  wise  counsel  from  his  teachers,  to  supplement  his 
deficiencies  and  overcome  his  defects.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  best  possible  results  be  secured.  The  student  teacher 
is  not  restrained  in  any  wise  in  the  manifestation  of  proper 
individuality,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  experiment  upon  his 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  some  new  and  original 
methods  of  presenting  subjects,  unless  the  teaching  is  in 
accordance  with  the  known  and  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  science  of  education.    Neither  is  he  restrained  from  doing 
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something  new,  simply  because  it  is  his  own.  A  school  of 
practice  becomes  thus  a  place  where  teachers  are  trained  for 
their  work.  When  they  have  completed  a  course  in  such  a 
school,  they  go  into  the  public  schools  with  some  definite 
knowledge  of  how  they  are  to  proceed ;  they  have  methods  of 
teaching,  modes  of  administering  and  managing  schools,  they 
have  principles  on  which  to  base  their  future  work,  and  best 
of  all,  they  know  their  own  weakness  and  strength  as  viewed 
by  persons  who  have  their  interests  at  heart. 

If  the  Normal  schools  of  the  country  have  any  right  to 
existence,  it  must  be  because  they  are  successful  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work;  and  right  or  wrong,  the  average  man 
regards  the  ability  to  control  and  manage  pupils  as  a  chief 
element  in  success.  If  we  are  ever  able  to  state  that  a  teacher 
is  successful,  it  must  be  from  seeing  him  actually  doing  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  value  of  a  teacher's  work  should  be 
estimated  from  the  use  he  makes  of  principles  which  he  should 
employ,  and  his  skill  in  controlling  and  directing  pupils; 
consequently,  no  one  should  certify  to  excellence  in  these 
respects  unless  he  has  himself  seen  the  teacher  at  his  work. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  school  of 
practice,  which  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  witness  the  best  kinds  of  teaching,  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  a  certificate  is  given  vouching  for  the  proficiency 
and  efficiency  of  the  person  holding  it. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint  whatever,  from  that  of  benefit 
to  the  pupil-teacher,  or  of  benefit  to  the  pupils  taught,  a  school 
of  practice  is  an  excellent  institution.  It  is  more,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  every  school  in  which  the  training  of  teachers  is 
nought.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  Normal 
schools  to  exist  and  receive  popular  commendation  without 
this  adjunct,  which  shall  be  in  itself  a  model  for  the  students 
as  to  discipline  and  instruction,  as  well  as  a  school  for  training 
and  testing  the  teachers  for  their  responsible  duties. 
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[The  following  interesting  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Education  Department, 
under  date  of  October  12,  1891,  addressed  to  the  teachers  and  managers  of  every 
elementary  school  in  England  and  Wales  that  receives  government  aid. — Ed. 
Educational  Review.] 

"  The  enactment  during  the  last  Parliamentary  session  of  a 
measure,  by  which  the  parents  of  children  attending  Public 
Elementary  Schools  have  been  largely  relieved  from  the  pay. 
ment  of  school  fees,  furnishes  a  suitable  opportunity  for  invit. 
ing  the  renewed  attention  of  School  Managers  and  Teachers 
to  the  importance  of  thrift,  and  to  the  exceptional  facilities 
possessed  by  Elementary  Schools  for  the  encouragement  of 
this  practice  in  early  life. 

"  In  a  Circular  issued  from  this  Department  in  July,  1881,  my 
Lords  took  occasion  to  urge  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
upon  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  Elementary  Schools ; 
and  this  appeal  met  with  a  ready  response  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  During  the  ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
the  number  of  Banks  in  connection  with  Elementary  Schools 
under  inspection  has  greatly  increased.  There  were  in  1880, 
1,087  such  Banks,  and  in  1890  the  number  had  risen  to  2,498. 
Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and 
the  practical  abolition  of  School  Fees  has  rendered  it  easier 
for  School  Managers  and  Teachers  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  parents,  and  to  bring  under  their  special  notice  the  exist- 
ence of  the  School  Bank  and  the  use  which  might  now  be 
made  of  it. 

"  The  general  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  rela- 
tion to  this  and  kindred  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of 
our  Public  Elementary  Schools  have  been  repeatedly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Managers.  In  the  'Instruction  to  Inspectors  * 
— a  copy  of  which  is  required  by  Art.  8  of  the  Code  to  be  kept 
in  every  School — it  is  pointed  out  (par.  53)  that  a  good  School 
under  favorable  conditions  does  not  limit  its  work  to  the 
scheme  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the  Code,  or  to  prepara- 
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tion  for  examinations ;  but  seeks  by  many  subsidiary  expe- 
dients to  render  service  to  the  children,  and  to  exert  a  right 
influence  on  their  characters  and  their  aims  in  life.  Among 
these  expedients,  the  provision  of  a  School  Savings  Bank  is 
specially  enumerated.  My  Lords  consider  the  present  an  op- 
portune moment  for  repeating  this  suggestion,  and  for  point- 
ing out  briefly  the  reasons  which  justify  it. 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the  evils  which  weigh 
most  seriously  on  the  industrial  classes  in  this  country,  are 
the  results  of  improvidence  and  waste.  But  some  of  these 
evils  admit,  at  least,  of  partial  remedy.  To  learn  how  to 
economise  slender  resources,  how  to  resist  temptation  to  need- 
less expense,  and  how  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  future 
contingencies,  is  an  important  part  of  education.  Such 
knowledge  is  calculated  to  protect  its  possessor  from  much 
trouble  and  humiliation,  and  to  help  him  greatly  in  leading  an 
honorable  and  independent  life. 

"  In  mature  years,  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  and  still  more  difficult  to  apply  it  in  practice.  But 
in  a  school  much  may  be  done  to  render  its  acquisition  easy 
to  children,  and  to  show  to  them  the  advantages  of  economy 
and  foresight.  Simple  lessons  on  money,  on  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the  relations  of  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  knowledge  to  industrial  success,  and  on  the  right 
ways  of  spending  and  saving,  may  be  made  very  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  young.  Economy,  however,  is  a  habit ; 
and  is  to  be  learned,  as  other  habits  are  learned,  rather  by 
practicing  it  than  by  listening  to  demonstrations  of  its  impor- 
tance. During  the  school  life  of  a  child  there  arise  many  temp- 
tations to  the  heedless  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  small 
sums  ;  and  many  occasions  on  which,  if  the  opportunity  were 
offered,  such  sums  might  be  usefully  and  wisely  saved.  The 
child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some  trifling  present  grati- 
fication, who  is  encouraged  to  save  by  degrees  a  few  shillings, 
and  who  finds  this  sum  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  or 
clothes,  for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family  misfortune, 
or  ultimately  for  his  own  equipment  on  leaving  school  for 
work,  has  received  a  practical  lesson  in  forethought  and  self- 
restraint  which  will  probably  abide  with  him  for  life. 

"  The  value  of  such  a  lesson  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by 
its  effect  on  the  scholar's  own  character  and  welfare.  It  ex- 
ercises a  reflex  influence  on  the  whole  household  to  which  he 
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belongs.  And  when  a  parent  resolves  to  set  apart  even  a 
portion  of  the  pence  saved  under  the  Education  Act  of  1891, 
and  to  deposit  it  regularly  in  the  scholar's  bank,  the  educating 
work  of  the  school  is  extended  to  the  home,  the  interest  of 
other  members  of  the  family  is  excited,  small  economies  be- 
come easier,  and  the  savings  bank,  which  at  first  receives  only 
a  few  trifling  sums,  becomes  recognised  as  a  household  insti- 
tution, to  be  maintained  long  after  the  school  life  of  the 
youngest  child  is  ended.  The  possession  of  even  a  small  re- 
serve, or  capital,  places  it  in  the  power  of  the  workman 
gradually  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  his  house  or  a  piece  of 
land,  to  take  a  share  in  an  industrial  partnership,  or  to  enter 
on  a  small  business,  which,  although  at  the  outset  it  may  only 
employ  himself  and  his  family,  may,  by  his  economy,  industry, 
and  skill,  become  the  means  of  employment  to  many  others, 
and  so  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity.  Thrift  and  tem- 
perance are  very  nearly  allied :  each  is  helpful  to  the  other, 
and  having  regard  to  the  enormous  waste  caused  by  intemper- 
ance, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  people  of  these 
islands  were  more  temperate  and  thrifty,  our  home  trade  and 
the  profitable  employment  of  our  people  therein  would  be 
very  greatly  increased. 

"The  well-known  thrift  of  the  peasantry  and  artizans  of 
France  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  adding  to  their  com- 
fort and  sense  of  independence,  in  developing  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  in  enabling  her  people, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  recover  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from 
the  effect  of  a  great  national  calamity.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  institution  of  the  school  savings  bank — caisse  <f  fyargne 
scolaire,  has  contributed  largely  to  this  result.  From  a  mem- 
orandum recently  presented  to  Parliament  and  prepared  by 
an  officer  of  this  Department  (Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  1890-91,  p.  276),  it  appears  that  no 
fewer  than  478,173  scholars  in  the  French  elementary  schools 
have  little  banking  accounts  of  their  own,  and  that  the  total 
sum  standing  to  their  credit  is  12,683,312  francs,  or  more  than 
half  a  million  sterling. 

"In  Belgium,  a  country  with  6,030,043  inhabitants,  the 
School  Savings  Bank  is  also  a  very  popular  institution,  and  is 
largely  used  by  parents  in  making  their  earlier  and  humbler 
efforts  in  economy,  before  they  are  able  to  open  accounts  in 
their  own  names.    The  last  official  returns  for  that  country 
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show  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  622,929  scholars  in  the 
primary  schools,  171,589  have  banking  accounts,  and  the  sum 
standing  to  their  credit  amounts  to  2,930,359  francs,  or  117,214/, 
the  average  deposit  rather  exceeding  16  francs  per  head. 
Even  this  result  is  described  in  the  official  reports  as  less  sat- 
isfactory  than  in  some  former  years,  and  has  been  attained 
during  the  months  of  an  exceptional  crisis  seriously  affecting 
the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  country. 

"  No  such  extensive  use  has  yet  been  made  of  the  school 
bank  system  in  our  own  country.  But  in  certain  places,  and 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  judicious,  busi- 
ness-like, and  kindly  spirit,  it  has  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful. For  example,  in  the  single  city  of  Liverpool,  68  School 
Banks  have  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool 
Penny  Savings  Bank  Association.  Year  by  year  the  number  of 
deposits  increases,  and  in  1890  the  number  of  separate  children's 
accounts  had  risen  to  25,1 14,  and  the  sum  deposited  to  10,518/. 
Each  quarter  any  child  having  ten  shillings  or  more  in  the 
School  Penny  Bank,  has  that  sum  or  the  multiple  of  it  trans- 
ferred in  his  or  her  own  name  to  the  Liverpool  Savings  Bank, 
certified  under  the  Act  of  1863.  This  practice  lightens  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  authorities,  and  introduces  the  de- 
positors to  a  savings  bank  which  they  may  continue  to  use 
after  leaving  school.  The  sum  of  2,523/.  was  so  transferred 
in  1890. 

"  These  results  have  been  achieved  without  the  pressure  of 
any  authority,  but  mainly  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
friends  and  Managers  of  schools,  and  by  the  intelligent  co-op- 
eration of  the  Teachers.  The  advantages  of  thrift  have  first 
been  simply  explained  to  the  children,  and  then  opportunities 
for  its  exercise  have  been  placed  within  easy  reach.  In  some 
schools,  in  which  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  small  money 
premiums  for  special  proficiency,  industry,  or  good  conduct, 
the  prize  has  taken  the  form  of  a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank 
in  the  scholar's  name,  so  that,  on  leaving  school,  he  has  been 
presented  with  a  Bank  book,  and  a  substantial  nucleus  for  future 
saving.  In  Art.  102  of  the  Code  there  is  a  special  provision  for 
the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  Managers  of  a  school  in 
respect  of  each  Pupil-teacher  who,  at  the  annual  examination, 
passes  fairly  or  well.  The  sums  thus  granted  on  behalf  of  the 
Pupil-teacher  may  often  with  great  advantage  be  placed  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  reserved  until  the  completion  of  his 
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apprenticeship,  to  meet  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant  on 
his  admission  into  a  Training  College. 

"  My  Lords  are  aware  that  Penny  Banks  and  Provident 
Clubs  of  various  kinds  have  already  been  founded,  in  many 
schools  aided  by  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  In  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Hull,  and  other  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  Liverpool, 
the  Trustees  of  Savings  Banks  certified  under  the  Act  of  1863 
have  been  actively  instrumental  in  their  formation.  My 
Lords  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  any  existing  plans  which 
are  found  to  work  well.  Every  expedient  which  encourages 
economy  and  forethought  has  its  educational  value.  But 
shoe  clubs,  clothing  clubs,  and  other  temporary  devices  which 
merely  aim  at  supplying  a  particular  want,  have  the  disadvan- 
tage that  they  do  not  last  after  that  want  is  once  satisfied, 
and  are  of  little  service  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  habit. 
What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  the  scholars  should  become 
early  familiar  with  the  practice  of  saving  in  view  of  any  possi- 
ble future  need.  My  Lords  desire,  therefore,  to  remind 
School  Managers  and  Teachers  of  the  special  facilities  offered 
by  the  Post  Office  for  the  establishment  of  Penny  Banks  in 
schools.  Such  banks,  when  formed,  may  readily  be  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  local  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Small 
books  for  the  use  of  the  children  have  been  prepared,  and  are 
issued  gratuitously  by  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  and  the 
necessary  rules,  which  are  few  and  simple,  will  be  found 
printed  in  each  of  these  books.  Suitable  ledgers  for  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  School  Bank  in  a  simple  form  can  also  be 
obtained  at  a  small  price.  Deposits  of  small  sums  should  be 
entered  in  the  scholar's  book  and  in  the  school  ledger,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sum  paid  by  any  depositor  reaches  a  sufficient 
amount,  he  should  be  assisted  to  open  a  separate  account  in 
his  own  name  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  he  will 
thus  be  able,  if  he  wish  it,  to  make  his  subsequent  payments 
direct  to  the  Post  Office.  Although  the  lower  limit  of  deposits 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  fixed  at  one  shilling,  facili- 
ties are  afforded  for  saving  penny  by  penny  by  means  of  post- 
age stamp  slips.  This  simple  plan  has  proved  very  service- 
able, as  a  means  of  interesting  children,  and  helping  their 
earliest  efforts  to  save.  The  forms  specially  issued  for  this 
purpose  are  readily  procurable,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
full  directions  as  to  their  proper  use. 

"  My  Lords,  while  fully  appreciating  the  services  which  the 
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Teachers  of  schools  may  render  in  the  promotion  of  economy, 
are  unwilling  to  cast  upon  them  any  additional  labour  and 
responsibility  which  might  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  daily  duties.  They  believe,  however,  that  they 
may  rely  with  some  confidence  on  the  good  will  of  School 
Managers  for  help  in  devising  and  carrying  out  the  needful 
arrangements.  Two  or  three  members  of  a  Local  Committee 
may  act  as  Trustees  of  the  School  Bank,  and  may  open  an 
account  with  the  nearest  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  On  one 
or  two  mornings  in  the  week,  one  of  the  number  should  be 
present  to  receive  deposits,  and  to  conduct  the  simple  business 
connected  with  the  withdrawal  of  money  or  its  transfer  to  the 
Post  Office  Bank. 

"  My  Lords  believe  that  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
will  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
as  instruments  for  the  formation  of  character,  and  will,  in 
present  circumstances,  not  be  without  a  valuable  influence  in 
awakening  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  parents.  They, 
therefore,  invite  to  the  whole  subject  the  consideration  of 
members  of  School  Committees  and  Boards,  and  of  those 
persons  of  leisure  and  influence  who  are  interested  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  and  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  scholars. 
The  Annual  Return  (Form  9)  required  to  be  filled  up  by  Man- 
agers has  long  contained  a  question  respecting  the  existence 
of  a  Bank  in  the  school,  and  my  Lords  have  recently  intro- 
duced into  this  form  two  further  questions  respecting  the 
number  of  scholar-depositors,  and  the  total  amount  standing 
to  their  credit.  They  trust  that  year  by  year  the  number 
of  satisfactory  replies  to  these  questions  will  largely  in- 
crease. 

"  Since  occasions  often  arise  in  which  Teachers  and  local 
Managers  are  asked  for  counsel  respecting  other  forms  of 
providence  and  thrift  than  those  immediately  connected  with 
a  school,  an  Appendix  is  added  to  this  letter,  containing  some 
particulars  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Post  Office  in  explanation  of  the  kindred  agencies  by 
which  the  habit  of  saving  may  be  encouraged  in  later  life.  It 
may  also  be  convenient  to  the  Managers  to  learn  from  the 
enclosed  leaflet  the  steps  which  those  authorities  have  recently 
taken  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  local  postmasters,  and  to 
afford  all  needful  aid  to  persons  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  economy  among  the  industrial  classes." 
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Manual  Training  in  Relation  to  Health. 


Sir  Philip  Magnus  in  "  Hygiene. 


"  Among  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  national  education  during  the  last  decade,  by  no  means 
the  least  important  is  the  practical  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  education  is  the  right  development  of  all,  and  not  of 
some  only,  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  preparation  for 
complete  living.  As  regards  the  mental  faculties,  we  were 
accustomed,  in  times  not  so  long  ago,  to  speak  of  the  five 
senses  as  the  sole  agencies  through  which  mind  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  were  brought  into  close  relation.  Of  these  five 
senses,  the  eye  and  the  ear  were  not  only  the  chief  but  the 
only  sense  organs  that  were  utilized,  and  these  only  in  so  far 
as  they  served  for  the  exercise  of  memory.  Education  con- 
sisted mainly  of  repeating  facts  acquired  at  second  hand.  The 
senses  themselves,  as  organs  of  perception,  were  very  little 
cultivated,  and  among  these  the  muscular  sense  was  not  in- 
cluded. Yet  it  has  now  been  long  known  that  much  of 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  the  direct  action  of  the  eye  is 
the  result  of  muscular  changes,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  to  the  muscular  impressions  produced 
upon  the  brain  through  the  calling  into  play  of  the  appropri- 
ate nerve  centers.  With  all  this  Physiology  has  made  us  fully 
familiar.  But  education  (which  from  its  theoretic  side  may 
be  regarded  as  an  applied  science)  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  muscular  sense  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
at  first  hand  has  been  little  considered.  The  revolution  that 
is  associated  with  the  New  Education  is  little  more  than  a  pro- 
test against  teaching  by  authority  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  teaching  by  observation  and  experiment ;  and  this  new  depart- 
ure implies  the  training  of  all  the  organs  which  are  concerned  in 
giving  exact  notions  of  the  things  about  us.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  learning  by  memory  only.  The  new  education  de- 
mands the  careful  training  of  all  the  organs  by  which  knowledge 
is  primarily  acquired.  It  rests,  therefore,  on  a  psychological 
and  physiological  basis.  Manual  training  is  claimed  as  a  sub- 
ject of  school  instruction  because  it  serves  to  exercise  conjointly, 
and  in  harmony  with  one  another,  the  muscles  and  nerve  centers 
of  the  hand  and  eye  which  are  concerned  in  perception. 
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"  This  is  the  intellectual  side  of  the  argument  for  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  our  schools. 

"  Although  of  importance  in  the  education  of  all  children, 
it  is  of  more  importance  in  the  training  of  those  who  have 
mainly  to  employ  their  hands  in  the  work  of  life,  as  helping 
to  create  aptitudes  and  fix  sense-impressions  in  the  brain, 
which  will  subsequently  prove  serviceable  to  them.  Regarded 
from  the  economic  or  industrial  point  of  view,  much  has  been 
said  of  late  in  favor  of  manual  training,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  technical  education.  To  our  young  artisans  there 
is  little  doubt  that  instruction  which  serves  to  exercise  the 
hand  and  eye,  to  teach  exact  notions  of  form  and  size,  of 
mass  and  hardness,  and  to  enable  the  hand  to  represent  on 
paper,  and  to  reproduce  in  material  what  the  eye  perceives,  is 
most  serviceable  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  instruction  can 
create  aptitudes  for  using  instruments  of  precision,  and  can 
develop  handiness  concurrently  with  the  training  of  the  intel- 
lect, its  educational  value  must  in  the  course  of  time  be  gen- 
erally recognized. 

"  It  is  only  five  years  ago,  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  that  I  ventured  to  put  forward  these  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  manual  training,  and,  relying  mainly  upon 
my  experience  of  foreign  schools,  to  urge  upon  the  authorities 
responsible  for  our  education  the  desirableness  of  introducing 
such  teaching  into  our  public  elementary  schools.  At  that 
time  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  had  brought  the  workshop 
into  the  school,  and  the  system  of  manual  instruction  known 
as  Sldjd  was  generally  adopted  throughout  Sweden.  As  au- 
thority for  such  an  innovation  in  our  methods  of  instruction, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  similar  teaching  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  writers  on  edu- 
cation of  all  times,  and  Comenius,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  were 
quoted  in  support  of  this  new  subject  of  instruction. 

"  The  progress  of  the  movement,  in  London,  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  very  rapid.  Tried  experimentally  in  one 
or  two  schools  at  first,  and  later  on  more  systematically  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  and  the  City  Guilds  Institute 
and  the  Drapers'  Company,  the  subject,  which  is  now  formally 
recognized  in  the  Education  Code,  is  likely  before  long  to  be 
very  generally  adopted  in  our  schools.  Already  there  are 
over  700  boys  under  instruction  in  connection  with  the  School 
Board  of  London.    These  children  vary  in  age  from  11  to  14; 
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they  come  from  61  different  schools,  and  receive  instruction  in 
9  centers  in  the  metropolis. 

"  But  at  the  present  we  are  only  at  the  begining  of  the  move- 
ment.  New  centers  of  instruction  are  being  rapidly  formed, 
and  before  Christmas  next  it  is  expected  that  in  London  alone 
provision  will  be  made  under  the  London  School  Board  for 
the  manual  training,  in  properly  fitted  workshops,  of  nearly 
3000  boys. 

"  In  other  cities,  particularly  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham,  equal  progress  has  been  made,  so  that  before 
long  we  may  expect  to  find  the  whole  of  our  future  artisans 
undergoing  a  supplementary  training  altogether  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  hitherto  has  been  provided  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools. 

"There  is  another  aspect  in  which  manual  training  may  be 
considered,  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  intellectual 
and  industrial  points  of  view,  and  that  is  in  its  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  children.  Experience  and  theory  both  show  the 
value  of  the  instruction  as  a  mental  exercise  and  as  a  service- 
able preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  life.  But  in  education 
the  corpus  sanum  has  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  mens 
sana,  the  healthfulness  of  an  occupation  as  well  as  its  intellec- 
tual character  and  utility.  In  visiting  foreign  schools  I  was 
struck  with  the  superior  physique  of  the  boys  engaged  in  the 
school  workshops  over  those  occupied  the  whole  day  in  seden- 
tary pursuits,  and  these  observations  have  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  manual  training  conduces  to  physical  growth  and 
development.  But  casual  observations  such  as  these  do  not 
count  for  much,  and  the  subject  is  one  well  deserving  further 
inquiry. 

"  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  that  the  chil- 
dren in  our  elementary  schools  were  being  overinstructed,  and 
that  their  minds  were  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  their 
bodies.  The  cry  of  'overpressure'  was  everywhere  heard, 
and  many  who  were  silently  opposed  to  all  education  of  the 
people  took  advantage  of  it  to  proclaim  that  we  were  injuring 
the  physical  constitution  of  our  future  working  classes,  and 
were  training  a  body  of  short-sighted,  narrow-chested,  muscu- 
larly  weak  artisans,  whose  smattering  of  learning  would  prove 
no  adequate  compensation  for  their  deterioration  in  physique. 
The  outcry  did  some  good,  for  it  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  elementary  education,  and  accelerated  the  improve- 
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ments  which  have  since  taken  place.  Careful  investigation 
showed  that  children  suffered  more  from  underfeeding  than 
from  overpressure,  and  soup  kitchens  and  penny  dinners  have 
since  been  more  liberally  provided.  But  the  causes  of  under- 
feeding  could  not,  unfortunately,  be  permanently  removed; 
and,  allowing  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  'overpressure' 
cry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  conditions  of  our  primary 
instruction  did  tend  to  encourage  undue  pressure  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  competition  for  money  grants  on 
results  was  altogether  unwholesome  and  has  been  gradually 
discontinued.  But  apart  from  that,  the  education  provided  in 
our  schools  was  shown  to  necessitate  too  much  sitting,  too 
much  reading  and  learning  by  heart,  and  to  take  too  little 
account  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child. 

"  It  failed  to  develop  the  child  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with 
its  physical  constitution,  and  the  natural  overflow  of  vital 
energy  was  restrained  instead  of  being  directed  into  channels 
of  future  usefulness.  The  remedy  for  this  could  not  be  found 
in  mere  physical  exercise — in  drill,  gymnastics,  or  in  ordinary 
recreation  ;  for  these  subjects  occupied  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  could  not  well  be  made  educational  in  character.  The 
school  hours,  if  devoted  exclusively  to  book-learning  and  em- 
ployed in  sedentary  occupation,  were  too  long,  and  proved  too 
great  a  tax  upon  the  child's  strength,  and  the  system  failed  to 
insure  at  once  healthy  development  of  body  and  intellectual 
progress.  What  was  needed  was  a  subject  of  school  instruc- 
tion, which,  through  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  should  stimu- 
late the  brain  and  at  the  same  time  secure  intellectual  disci- 
pline. This  was  found  in  manual  training.  Experience  shows 
that  where  manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  schools,  it 
is  helpful  in  maintaining  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition, 
while  serving  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  mental 
powers.  Theoretically  this  is  only  what  one  would  expect, 
but  experience  has  verified  the  expectation.  M.  Salicis,  the 
founder  of  the  ficole  Tournefort  at  Paris,  to  whom  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  manual  training  is  so  largely  due,  tells  us, 
after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  of  Paris  schools :  '  The 
children  thrive,  notwithstanding  that  their  attendance  in  school 
is  longer  by  two  hours  than  the  regulations  provide.'  And 
the  instructions,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  programme  for 
manual  training  now  observed  in  all  French  schools,  fully 
recognize  the  advantage  of  such  teaching  from  a  hygienic 
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point  of  view.  In  defining  its  object  we  are  told :  '  Manual 
training  has  a  double  purpose,  one  of  which  is  to  strengthen 
the  body,  to  invigorate  the  constitution  of  the  child,  to  place 
him  in  the  hygienic  conditions  most  favorable  to  a  general 
physical  development/  From  all  countries  we  have  testimony 
of  the  salutary  influence  of  this  training,  and  our  own  expe- 
rience shows  that  apart  altogether  from  the  industrial  advan- 
tages which  children  derive  from  the  aptitudes  it  creates,  it 
quickens  their  intelligence,  and  increases  their  interest  in  their 
ordinary  lessons,  enabling  them  to  fix  their  attention  with  less 
loss  of  energy  upon  their  other  studies. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concurrent  development  of 
all  the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  child  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  healthy  education.  Without  some  kind  of  manual 
training,  this  cannot  be  effected.  We  are  told  that  the  brain 
consists  of  distinct  parts  which  subserve  separate  offices,  and 
that  certain  nerve  centers,  situated  within  the  brain,  regulate 
and  initiate  through  the  will  distinct  muscular  actions.  These 
nerve  centers  appear  to  control  actions  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  educational  influences  than  the  reflex  actions  refer- 
able to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  development  of  these  motor 
centers,  and,  consequently,  the  due  development  of  the  brain  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  depends  upon  their  being  called  into 
use  and  properly  exercised. 

"  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  each  such  center  has  a  defi- 
nite period  of  growth  during  which  the  exercise  of  the  organ 
it  controls  conduces  most  to  its  development,  and  that  if  this 
exercise  is  neglected  the  nerve  action  in  the  brain  is  enfeebled, 
and  the  activity  of  the  organ  is  impaired.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  education  should  seize  upon  the  organ  during 
the  period  of  development  of  the  corresponding  nerve  center, 
if  the  organ  is  to  be  trained  to  most  advantage.  Experience 
fully  confirms  these  inferences  from  experiments,  and  shows 
that,  manual  dexterity  and  nearly  all  other  aptitudes  are  best 
acquired  during  childhood,  and  that  no  amount  of  exercise  in 
after  life  can  compensate  for  omissions  in  our  early  youth. 
Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  who  is,  perhaps,  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness to  the  advantage  of  introducing  manual  training  into  our 
elementary  schools,  tells  us :  '  The  nascent  or  development 
period  of  the  hand  centers  has  not  yet  been  accurately  meas- 
ured off;  it  probably  extends  from  the  first  year  to  the  end  of 
adolescence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  most  active 
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epoch  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  after  which  these 
centers  become  comparatively  fixed  or  stubborn/  And  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  boys  and  girls  whose  hands  have  been  left 
altogether  untrained  up  to  the  fifteenth  year  are  practically 
incapable  of  high  manual  efficiency  ever  afterward.  In  this 
statement  we  have  a  powerful  argument,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  for  making  hand  and  eye  teaching  concurrent 
with  other  instruction  throughout  the  whole  period  of  a 
child's  primary  education.  But  I  do  not  desire  now  to  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  to  indicate  rather  the 
general  effect  of  such  training  on  a  boy's  health.  On  this  point 
the  same  authority  may  be  again  quoted  with  advantage.  He 
says :  *  The  boy  who  is  reared  with  his  hands  bandaged,  phys- 
ically or  morally,  or  who  is  by  any  means  withheld  from  ample 
exercise  and  varied  discipline  of  these  wonderful  and  willing 
organs,  must  grow  up  to  some  extent  feeble  and  incapable ; ' 
and  he  adds,  4  Depend  upon  it,  much  of  the  confusion  of 
thought,  awkwardness,  bashfulness,  stutterings,  stupidity,  and 
irresolution  which  we  encounter  in  the  world,  and  even  in 
highly  educated  men  and  women,  is  dependent  upon  defective 
or  misdirected  muscular  training,  and  that  the  thoughtful  and 
diligent  cultivation  of  this  is  conducive  to  breadth  of  mind  as 
well  as  to  breadth  of  shoulders/ 

"  It  may  be  taken  then  as  proved  that  without  exercise  that 
brings  into  discriminate  use  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  brain 
itself  may  be  said  to  be  only  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  gen- 
end  vitality  is  lowered  in  the  same  way  as  if  any  other  sense  is 
not  utilized.  But  it  is  owing  to  the  general  and  uniform  muscular 
development  of  workshop  exercise  properly  directed,  that  the 
health  of  schoolboys  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
is  undoubtedly  improved.  To  the  children  of  all  classes  such 
training  may  be  considered,  on  purely  intellectual  grounds,  a 
necessary  part  of  school  education,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  workshops  have  been  recently  attached  to  very 
many  public  and  endowed  schools.  But  to  the  children  who 
frequent  our  national  schools,  and  who  form  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  population,  such  training  is  still  more  important, 
not  only  intellectually,  industrially,  and  morally,  but  also  with 
regard  to  their  muscular  development.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  live  give  fewer  opportunities  for  healthful  physical 
exercise  than  are  enjoyed  by  children  who  are  placed  in  more 
favorable  circumstances ;  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
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these  children  will  be  occupied  with  manual  work  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  is  an  additional  argument  for 
utilizing  a  portion  of  their  school  days  in  the  training  of  those 
organs  on  the  usefulness  of  which  their  future  progress  so 
greatly  depends. 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  that  the  introduction  of 
workshop  instruction  into  schools  has  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  necessity  for  punishment.  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
any  education  in  which  punishment  is  frequent  is  an  un- 
healthy education.  The  effect  of  punishment  is  to  depress 
the  nervous  system  and  to  diminish  the  intellectual  energy 
needed  for  school  work.  Even  where  under  the  influence  of 
fear  some  better  results  are  temporarily  obtained,  the  general 
vitality  of  the  child  is  lowered  by  punishment,  and  the  educa- 
tional results  are  less  satisfactory  than  they  might  have  been. 
The  progress  of  educational  science  is  shown  nowhere  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  decrease  of  punishment  as  a 
means  of  school  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  these  improved 
methods  on  the  health  of  children  generally,  and  particularly 
of  children  of  nervous  temperament,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

"  Now  manual  training  is  a  school  exercise  which  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  quickens  a  child's  interest  in  many  of 
his  other  lessons,  and  the  desire  to  take  part  in  the  workshop 
instruction  is  a  wholesome  inducement  to  attention  and  to 
general  good  behavior.  In  the  course  of  time  there  is  no 
doubt  that  by  adequately  exercising,  without  subjecting  to 
any  painful  strain,  the  various  intellectual  organs,  all  school 
lessons  will  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  render  punish- 
ment quite  unnecessary.  The  addition  of  manual  training  to 
the  curriculum  of  schools  marks  a  very  important  step  in  this 
direction. 

"  In  order  that  workshop  instruction  may  yield  its  maximum 
hygienic  value,  it  must  be  given  under  conditions  favorable  to 
health.  First  of  all  the  school  workshop  must  be  constructed 
on  approved  sanitary  principles.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
content  to  take  any  spare  room,  fit  it  with  benches,  and  use  it 
as  a  school  workshop.  But  with  the  general  adoption  of 
manual  training,  the  construction  of  the  school  workshop  has 
to  be  carefully  considered,  both  as  regards  its  size  and  shape, 
and  the  best  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  it.  Then  as  to 
fittings,  we  have  to  determine  the  proper  height  and  arrange- 
ment of  benches,  the  best  kind  of  tool  racks,  etc.    The  mode 
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of  handling  tools,  and  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  boys  at 
work  so  as  to  prevent  injurious  muscular  development,  are  also 
matters  of  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the 
children.  On  these  and  on  many  other  points  the  teachers  will 
require  to  be  informed,  if  manual  training  is  to  be  a  really 
healthy  exercise  and  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

"  To  some  of  these  questions  experience  has  already  provided 
answers ;  others  still  await  solution.  A  top-lighted  shop,  for 
instance,  is  not  considered  as  good  as  one  lighted  from  the 
sides.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  instruction,  lathe 
exercise  is  not  considered  as  good  as  bench  work.  Most  of 
the  French  schools  are  provided  with  lathes,  and  the  boys 
work  in  groups  of  three  to  each  lathe ;  but  on  this  point  M. 
Sluys,  the  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Brussels,  well 
says :  'The  turner's  work  is  always  difficult  and  not  without 
danger ;  besides,  it  calls  for  a  one-sided  effort.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  school  work.  In  a 
word,  woodwork  without  carving  or  turning  is  sufficient  to 
attain  the  end,  and  ought.'  This  view  has  guided  those  who 
have  had  the  direction  of  manual  training  in  this  country,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  other  education- 
alists. Rousseau  says  :  '  The  trade  I  should  prefer  my  child 
to  choose  would  be  that  of  a  joiner '  (and  by  trade  Rousseau 
only  means  '  manual  exercise ');  '  it  is  neat,  it  is  useful,  it  can 
be  practiced  in  the  home,  it  keeps  the  body  in  tolerably  good 
condition.'  The  lessons  given  to  teachers  at  the  City  and 
Guild  Central  Institution  have  been  restricted  to  bench  work, 
and  in  the  syllabus  of  examination  for  teachers'  certificates 
recently  issued  by  the  City  Guilds'  Institute,  'woodwork 
without  turning'  forms  the  main  part  of  the  examination. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  not  only  the  intellectual  but  also 
the  health  value  of  the  instruction  depends  very  much  upon 
the  intelligence  and  training  of  the  teachers;  and  on  this 
point  I  may  be  pardoned  expressing  some  satisfaction  that 
most  authorities  seem  now  to  concur  in  the  opinion  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  that  the  '  teachers  should  be  trained  school- 
masters.' '  It  is  among  the  primary  instructors,'  says  M. 
Sluys,  '  that  the  recruiting  of  teachers  for  this  work  is  to  be 
done,'  and  further — 'the  experiments  of  Basedow,  Francke, 
and  others  in  regard  to  mutual  training — the  educational  bear- 
ing of  which  these  teachers  well  understood — have  failed, 
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chiefly  because  the  instruction  in  this  work  was  intrusted  to 
artisans,  who  considered  the  school  a  workshop,  and  treated 
the  pupils  as  apprentices! 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  important  questions 
connected  with  the  hygienic  value  of  manual  training  as  a 
school  exercise  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  collect  more  exact 
information  than  we  yet  possess. 

"  Information  as  to  the  results  of  manual  training  under  vari- 
ous conditions  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  framing  rules  for  such 
instruction  with  a  stricter  regard  to  its  healthfulness  than 
has  yet  been  done.  It  is  very  desirable  that  accurate  meas- 
urements should  be  made  of  the  children  under  instruction,  so 
as  to  ascertain  its  effect  in  increasing  muscular  development. 
Records  should  be  kept  of  the  absences  of  children  through 
illness,  of  their  progress  in  other  studies ;  and  the  results  of 
these  observations  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  system  of  instruction  adopted.  In  this  way  further  guid- 
ance in  directing  the  teaching  on  the  best  lines  might  be 
obtained.  It  must  be  remembered  that  manual  training  is 
yet,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  years,  a  new  subject. 
Its  introduction  into  our  schools  marks  an  important  change 
in  our  system  of  education.  But  it  is  still  in  its  experimental 
stage.  One  of  its  chief  advantages  is  to  correct  and  mitigate 
the  harmful  results  of  that  combination  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  poorer  classes  have 
hitherto  been  educated,  and  known  as  *  overpressure.*  *  In 
ordinary  lessons/  says  M.  Sluys,  'pupils  remain  at  their  desks 
many  hours.  This  sitting  position  is  bad ;  it  enfeebles  the 
body  and  in  this  way  reacts  upon  the  mind.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cise has  its  raison  d'Stre  in  the  need  of  preserving  the  organic 
equilibrium.  It  increases  the  functional  energy,  and  through 
this  the  moral.  Manual  exercises,  if  they  are  properly  chosen, 
produce  similar  effects/  That  manual  training  may  be  made 
the  means  of  developing  muscular  strength  and  of  preserving 
and  improving  the  health  of  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt ;  but  it 
is  important,  both  for  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  hygienic 
value  of  the  instruction,  that  the  best  methods  of  training 
should  be  adopted,  and  such  methods  can  only  be  secured  by 
accurate  observations  and  careful  deductions." 


VII. 
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English  Composition. — By  Barrett  Wendell,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
at  Harrard  College.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1891,  pp.  316. 

The  principal  criticism  to  be  made  upon  Mr.  Wendell's 
book  is  the  one  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
in  his  brilliant  review  of  "  From  Shakspere  to  Pope  " — that  it 
is  undesirable  to  reprint  lectures  as  essays.  Mr.  Wendell's 
eight  chapters  are  eight  lectures,  so  slightly  adjusted  to  read- 
ing  purposes  that  at  one  point  he  even  refers  to  "  our  subject 
this  evening  " ;  and  they  have  the  reiterance  and  copiousness 
appropriate  to  an  address,  but  less  necessary  and  agreeable 
when  put  before  readers.  However,  if  the  author  had  not 
time  or  inclination  to  reduce  his  work  to  closer  expression,  he 
did  well  to  publish  it  in  its  present  form.  Though  it  is  by  no 
means  available  as  a  text-book  on  English  composition,  it  will 
be  useful  to  many  general  readers — and  it  is  to  "  popular  read- 
ing  "  that  the  introductory  note  devotes  it. 

It  does  not  burden  the  memory  with  many  rules,  nor  does 
it  consider  minor  arts  and  details  of  style.  A  few  large  prin- 
ciples are  presented  :  the  authority  of  good  use  in  individual 
words,  and  in  their  arrangement  in  sentences ;  the  importance 
of  unity  in  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions ; 
the  attention  due  to  emphasis,  which  requires  a  studious 
placing  of  the  chief  parts  of  sentence,  paragraph,  and  whole 
composition  in  the  most  striking  positions ;  the  principle  of 
coherence — that  is,  an  unmistakable  relation  of  each  element 
to  its  neighbors ;  distinctness  of  statement ;  tact  in  securing 
suggest iveness  of  effect;  adaptation  of  manner  to  the  thought 
and  feeling  it  expresses — these  are  the  leading  topics.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  them,  and  they  are  all  simple ;  but  anyone 
who  accurately  and  consistently  applies  them  to  his  work  is 
certainly  a  good  writer. 

The  sound  sense  which  Mr.  Wendell  constantly  shows  is 
illustrated  in  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  good 
thinking  makes  good  writing,  and  that  the  writer's  best  study 
of  manner  involves  a  close  study  of  his  ideas.    The  effect 
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which  he  desires  to  produce — the  more  intelligently  and  mi- 
nutely  he  realizes  that,  the  better  prepared  he  will  be  for 
choosing  one  out  of  his  many  possible  forms  of  expression. 

A  general  introductory  statement,  with  some  necessary  defi- 
nitions, explains  that  authors  cannot  be  mere  theorists  in  their 
style ;  theory  is  often  resisted  by  conventional  authority* 
Correct  style  is  "  the  result  of  a  constant  conflict  between 
good  use  and  the  principles  of  composition."  For  convenience 
a  few  arbitrary  terms  are  employed,  one  of  which,  "  Mass,"  to 
indicate  the  striking  placing  of  important  elements,  seems  less 
happy  than  the  others.  The  terms  Denotation  and  Connota- 
tion are  transformed  from  logical  to  rhetorical  nomenclature; 
"  a  word  may  be  said  to  denote  the  idea  it  identifies — to  con- 
note the  thoughts  and  emotions  it  arouses."  Rational  ground 
is  taken  about  the  use  of  words ;  long  or  short,  few  or  many, 
Saxon  or  Latin,  general  or  specific,  the  choice  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  writer's  immediate  purpose,  not  by  some  theory. 
The  associated  ideas  carried  with  many  words  must  also  be 
studied,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  undesirable  results  and  secur- 
ing the  fullest  effect.  As  a  general  principle,  short  and  peri- 
odic sentences  are  preferred.  In  sentence-structure,  the  con- 
flict between  "  Mass "  and  the  naturally  inflexible  order  of 
words  causes  the  writer  one  of  his  chief  difficulties.  Care  in 
the  use  of  connections  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  they  should 
dovetail  instead  of  merely  gluing  style. 

After  a  discussion  of  paragraphs  and  composition  wholes, 
we  come  to  lectures  on  clearness,  force,  and  elegance — the 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  aesthetic  elements  of  style.  The 
secret  of  the  first  lies  in  accurate  denotation,  of  the  second  in 
connoting  our  emotions.  In  both,  sharp  insight  into  what 
we  wish  to  say,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  whom  we  address, 
are  essential.  An  important  method  of  force  is  the  use  of 
figures ;  these  should  be  "  broadly,  sympathetically  human 
not  ordinarily  appealing  to  an  imaginative  capacity  for  imaging 
unusual  illustrations,  but  so  familiar  that  people  in  general 
will  readily  understand  them  ;  like  Dr.  Holmes's  metaphor  for 
Boston  State  House,  "the  hub  of  the  solar  system/'  or  Doutis', 
when  the  spirits  peered  at  him, "  as  of  an  evening  one  peers  at 
another  beneath  the  new  moon,  and  knit  their  brows  as  an  old 
tailor  does  at  the  eye  of  a  needle."  Gains  in  force,  too,  may 
be  made  by  what  seems  to  the  writer  a  deliberate  weakening. 
"The  terrible  sanity  of  the  average  man  is  always  watching 
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you."  Ultimate  power  must  be  kept  in  reserve,  so  that 
nobody  can  know  "  how  much  further  you  might  easily  have 
gone,  had  you  chosen.  The  tact  with  which  style  may  be 
kept  strong  enough  to  connote  no  weakness,  and  weak  enough 
to  connote  indefinite  strength,  is  perhaps  the  finest  trick  of 
the  author's  trade." 

Style  must  be  constantly  varied  according  to  the  thought 
and  emotion.  Elegance  lies  in  adaptation  ;  as  the  word  sug- 
gests, choosing  from  the  many  possible  expressions  the  one 
which  best  will  serve  our  purpose.  This  principle  keeps  prose 
from  poaching  in  the  vocabulary  of  poetry,  and  poetry  from 
becoming  prosy.  It  teaches  to  choose  lofty,  ordinary,  or  even 
vulgar  language,  according  to  topic,  audience,  and  motive. 
We  cannot,  from  the  mere  standpoint  of  elegance,  condemn  any 
word  or  composition  until  we  are  sure  that  we  understand  a 
writer's  purpose.  For  elegance,  too,  an  author  should  produce 
an  impression  of  "  the  ease  of  habitual  mastery."  Here,  as 
also  for  force  and  clearness,  steady  daily  practice  is  almost  in- 
dispensable. So,  too,  is  training  in  artistic  perception,  through 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  especially  through  poetry,  the 
finest  form  of  literary  art.  The  effort  to  express  one's  self  in 
verse  may  often  be  helpful,  aside  from  any  question  of  the 
verses'  actual  value,  in  bringing  nearer  to  one  the  charm  of 
poetry,  if  not  its  secret.  A  mastery  of  what  poetry  means 
does  more  than  any  other  work  can  do  in  helping  the  student 
to  a  mastery  of  good  writing. 

The  attention  of  young  writers  cannot  be  called  to  this  last 
point  too  earnestly,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  and  the  same  value 
attaches  to  the  emphasis  laid  on  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
one  is  trying  to  say,  and  to  the  proposition  that  the  secret 
of  fine  rhetorical  art  is  fine  good  sense ;  though,  perhaps 
we  might  be  more  exact  if  we  should  say  refined  good 
sense. 

One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wendell's  manner  will  be  disagree- 
able to  many,  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  general  literature 
may  seem  questionable.  But  as  this  partial  summary  shows, 
he  has  developed  a  simple  and  rational  outline  view  of  English 
composition.  Moreover,  he  has  presented  it  in  a  lively 
way. 
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Lessons  in  Astronomy,  including  Uranography. — A  brief  Introductory  Course 
without  Mathematics  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Seminaries. — By  Charles  A 
Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  Boston  and  London  :  Ginn  &Co.,  1891,  pp.  ix,  357. 

Dr.  Young  of  Princeton  College,  in  his  Lessons  on  Astron- 
omy, offers  to  teachers  and  pupils  an  excellent  non-technical 
survey  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  has,  as  a  prime 
qualification,  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject ;  he  is  an 
astronomer  as  well  as  a  professor  of  astronomy.  The  present 
text-book  shows  that  he  knows  how  to  select  properly,  to 
simplify  satisfactorily,  to  abridge  without  losing  essential 
points,  and  to  condense  without  becoming  obscure. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  "  Geography  of 
the  Heavens "  was  a  fascinating  study  forty  years  ago  and 
may  be  studied  still  in  some  schools.  It  is  of  basic  value  to 
one  who  would  read  at  all  about  astronomic  phenomena. 
New  comets,  strange  stellar  discoveries,  planetary  positions 
are  determined,  even  as  announced  in  newspaper  paragraphs, 
by  their  positions  among  the  constellations.  Dr.  Young,  in 
Uranography,  the  true  title  replacing  the  misnomer,  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  principal  constellations  as  a  proper 
matrix  for  the  facts  of  the  science.  It  might  perhaps  be 
desired,  that  the  notion  of  lines  of  reference,  arbitrarily  fixed 
to  determine  position,  were  more  clearly  brought  out ;  and  the 
value  of  the  two  systems  in  use  given. 

The  book  is  intended  for  those  who  have  studied  only 
elementary  mathematics,  and  despite  the  use  of  spherical 
co6rdinates  in  geography,  many  pupils  find  them  very  ob- 
scure. Even  so  slight  a  slip  as  the  use  of  the  term"almu- 
cantar  "  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  2,  page  7)  instead  of  "  parallel  of 
altitude"  as  in  the  definition,  is  unfortunate.  The  diagrams, 
however,  are  very  clear,  and  no  pupil  of  a  good  teacher  need 
leave  the  subject  without  well  defined  notions  of  altitude  and 
azimuth,  right  ascension  and  declination.  There  are,  here  and 
there,  in  the  text,  statements  of  unaccepted  theories.  Unless 
they  have  unfortunately  found  place  in  popular  belief,  as  the 
notion  of  Alcyone  as  a  central  sun,  their  mention  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety. 

At  times  the  author's  poetic  temperament  is  dominant,  or  a 
desire  to  be  vivid  carries  him  away.  "  About  ten  minutes 
before  totality,  the  darkness  begins  to  be  felt"  (p.  148)  is 
certainly  figurative,  while  the  following  clause  in  the  sentence 
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is  a  plain  statement  in  regard  to  the  light,  "  The  suddenness 
with  which  the  darkness  pounces  upon  the  observer  is  start- 
ling  "  is  a  highly  metaphorical  opening  to  the  next  paragraph. 
It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  descriptive  essay,  than 
standing  isolated  in  a  page  of  science. 

Yet  the  judgment  expressed  at  the  opening  of  this  article 
need  not  be  withdrawn.  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  is,  on  the 
whole,  admirable.  It  would  serve  for  those  beyond  school  age 
who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  present  state  of  astro- 
nomic science  and  who  lack  time  or  preparation  for  more 
exhaustive  discussion,  a  capital  purpose.  It  is  a  good  book 
to  read  as  well  as  to  study. 


Zoological  Articles  Contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannic*."— By 

£.  Ray  Lankester.    To  which  are  added  Kindred  Articles  by  W.  Johnson 

SOLLAS,  LUDWIG  VON  GRAFF,  A.  A.  W.  HUBRECHT,  A.  G.  BOURNE,  W.  A. 

Herdman.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1891,  pp.  vii,  195. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  a  rich 
mine  of  original  information  in  which  are  buried  many  articles 
that  may  escape  the  attention  of  students  who  are  apt  to  ex- 
pect  in  cyclopedic  repertories  only  second-hand  summaries 
of  what  may  be  known  on  given  subjects.  A  number  of  ex- 
cellent  articles  in  zodlogical  topics  by  masters  in  their  depart- 
ments are  therein  to  be  found,  such  as  those  on  Amphibia  by 
Huxley,  on  Mammalia  by  Flower,  on  Birds  by  Newton,  and 
others  on  various  invertebrate  groups.  The  greater  portion 
of  those  relative  to  the  lower  groups  have  been  selected  and 
combined  in  a  volume  printed  with  few  corrections  from  the 
original  stereotype  plates  and  issued  with  an  introduction  as  a 
separate  publication.  .The  collection  embraces  articles  on  the 
(1)  Protozoa  (1885),  (3)  Hydrozoa  (1881),  (7)  Mollusca  (1883), 
(8)  Polyzoa  (1885),  and  (9)  Vertebrata  (1888),  by  the  eminent 
Professor,  late  of  University  College  (London),  and  now  deputy 
Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  on  the  (2)  Sponges  (1887),  by 
Prof.  Sollas,  on  the  (4)  Planarians  ^1885),  by  Prof,  von  Graff ;  on 
the  (5)  Nemertines  (1884),  by  Prof.  Hubrecht ;  on  the  (6)  Roti- 
fera  (1886),  by  Prof.  Bourne,  and  on  the  (10)  Tunicata  (1888), 
by  Prof.  Herdman.  The  dates  of  original  publication  of  these 
articles  are  not  given  in  the  work  and  are  here  supplied  ;  the 
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sequence  of  articles  indicated  before  each  name  is  independent 
of  date  of  publication,  and  of  authors,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  principal  author.  The  dates  of  publi- 
cation are  to  be  especially  considered  in  consulting  the  various 
articles,  for  great  progress  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  groups  treated,  and  consequently  the  volume  in  no  case 
represents  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  class 
considered.  Most  of  them  were  brought  well  up  to  the  time 
of  their  original  appearance,  and  the  authors  of  all  were  well 
qualified  for  their  tasks,  and  sometimes  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  their  specialties.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to 
morphological  and  systematic  questions  exist,  and  the  authors 
themselves  would  more  or  less  modify  their  opinions,  and 
indeed  in  several  cases  have  done  so,  since  the  original  publi- 
cation of  the  articles  in  question  ;  with  this  caution,  the  articles 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  More  might  be  said 
respecting  the  longest  (pp.  95-158)  and  in  some  respects  most 
important  of.  the  series,  that  by  Prof.  Lankester  on  the  "  Mol- 
lusca." 

The  mollusks  and  especially  their  shells  have  long  been  the 
subjects  of  extensive  study.  Nevertheless  Prof.  Lankester 
found  it  necessary  or  at  least  advisable  to  introduce  many 
new  terms  in  his  discussion  of  their  morphology — some  be- 
cause the  previously  used  terms  for  the  same  structures  had  a 
too  vague  or  general  meaning  and  others  because  they  had 
been  unduly  extended  and  denoted  false  homologies.  While 
some  will  think  that  most  of  the  new  terms  are  unnecessary,  it 
is  our  belief  that  several  supply  a  need  for  morphological  phi- 
losophy. The  sections  on  the  "  general  characters  of  the  mol- 
lusca"  and  the  "schematic  mollusk  M  bring  together  much 
sound  information  on  molluscous  organization,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  there  are  various  exceptions  to  the  generalizations ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  the  sections  are  well  worthy  of  study 
and  generally  embody  the  latest  phase  of  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  publication.  The  section  including  the  "  systematic 
review  of  the  classes  and  orders  of  mollusca  "  is  entitled  to 
less  consideration.  In  fact,  long  before  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, many  of  its  details  were  antiquated  and  obsolete  and 
some  of  the  new  conceptions  were  untenable  even  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  then  available.  In  fact,  one  is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  while  Prof.  Lankester  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
outlines  of  malacology,  he  was  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
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its  details.  We  may  well  believe  that  if  he  had  applied  his 
well-trained  mind  to  such  details,  he  would  have  produced 
the  best  treatise  extant  on  the  subject — but,  alas,  he  has  not 
done  so. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion is  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  morphology  of  the  groups 
discussed,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  admirable  figures  and 
diagrams.  It  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  for  its  generali- 
ties, but  the  pure,  systematic  zoologist  will  be  disappointed  in 
it.  One  must  lament,  too,  that  no  index  is  furnished  with  the 
volume. 


Physical  and  Political  School  Atlas.  A  Series  of  Eighty  Maps,  with  General 
Index.— By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.  R.  G.  S.  London  and  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  102. 

Good  books  punctuate  the  advancing  thought  in  good 
teaching.  The  educational  strides  of  the  past  five  decades 
are  best  measured  by  a  comparison  of  the  school  books  of 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  century.  For  example,  the 
imperative  demand  for  greater  stress  in  objective  representa- 
tion in  the  schoolrooms  has  flooded  the  country  with  school 
books  that  accentuate  the  objective  side  of  teaching.  The 
measure  of  school  books  and  school  studies  is  ever  changing. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Green,  the  historian,  wrote :  41  No 
drearier  tasks  can  be  set  for  the  worst  of  criminals  than 
the  studying  of  a  set  of  geographical  text-books  such  as  the 
children  of  our  schools  are  doomed  to  use."  That  eminent 
authority  would  not  have  written  so  to-day  with  a  copy  of 
Macmillan's  School  Atlas  lying  before  him.  The  day  for 
only  memorizing  empiric  statements  in  geography  has  passed 
away;  the  scientific  spirit  is  everywhere  at  hand.  The  labors 
of  Ritter  in  Germany,  Reclus  in  France,  Geikie  in  England, 
and  Guyot  in  America,  are  crowning  the  closing  century  with 
the  scientific  geographical  spirit. 

Entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  teeming 
with  the  latest  scientific  researches,  Macmillan's  School  Atlas 
by  Bartholomew  comprises  within  a  single  cover  fifty-eight 
maps  of  physical,  political,  and  descriptive  geography.  The 
author  and  publisher  have  united  in  making  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  school  books.    I  may  be  considered  an 
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optimist,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  a  book 
filled  with  excellences.  Space  forbids  a  full  enumeration  of 
its  merits,  and  restricts  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features.  The  material  is  abundant  and  well  repre- 
sented ;  in  practical  utility  the  work  is  suggestive  of  the  school- 
room rather  than  of  the  study ;  the  number  and  kind  of  maps 
will  aid  greatly  in  comparative  geographical  study  which  is  so 
often  neglected  in  the  schoolroom  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  data  at  hand.  The  series  of  maps  on  the  British 
Isles  is  especially  adapted  to  interesting  class  work  along  his- 
torical, political,  and  commercial  lines.  A  common  fault  in 
map-making,  namely,  that  of  crowding  too  much  into  one  map, 
has  been  carefully  avoided.  Multiplicity  of  details  in  a  map 
tends  to  mystify  the  learner.  In  Macmillan's  Atlas  whole 
maps  are  devoted  to  showing  definitely  single  things.  For 
instance,  the  maps  of  railroad  and  steamship  routes  in  connec- 
tion with  specified  distances  between  depots  of  international 
commerce  and  specifications  of  principal  products  are  stamped 
with  a  clearness  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself. 

On  the  same  page  as  the  maps  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  are  found  maps  of  England  or  Wales  drawn  on  the 
same  scale,  thus  enabling  the  child  at  a  glance  to  approximate 
more  closely  the  actual  size  of  a  country.  The  coloring  of  the 
physical  maps  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  design,  and  the 
etymological  table  of  derivation  of  the  names  of  leading  places 
in  the  world  is  at  once  suggestive  and  practical.  Whether 
judged  by  the  representation  of  the  latest  and  best  results  in 
political,  commercial,  and  scientific  investigation,  by  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  schoolroom,  or  by  the  attractiveness  of  every 
page,  the  book  merits  and  will  receive  wide  attention. 


Colloquial  German.  A  Drill-book  in  Conversation  for  School-Classes  or  Self-In- 
struction, with  a  Vocabulary  and  a  Summary  of  Grammar. — By  Thomas  Bbr- 
trand  Bronson,  A.  M.t  Michigan  Military  Academy.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co  ,  1891,  pp.  vii,  147. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Colloquial  German.— The  same,  pp.  43. 

Educational  specialization  results  in  separation  of  text- 
books into  categories  of  either  science  or  simplicity.  But  artis- 
tic simplicity  may  express  scientific  conception  and  treatment. 
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Professor  Bronson's  book  is  a  good  example  of  this,  and  of 
judicious  combination  of  natural  method  dependent  for  value 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  grammatical  grounding 
by  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  and  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  German  expression.  There  is  no  development  by 
"  inductive  method/'  nor  even  arrangement  of  exercises 
gradatim.  These  cover  the  various  circumstances  and  ex- 
igencies of  travel  and  European  life,  terms,  shopping,  and 
sight-seeing.  Thus  practically  useful  abroad,  they  furnish 
corresponding  idioms  at  home.  No  sentence  is  cast  in  the 
antique  mold  of  the  history  of  the  "  baker-boy's  bread."  Its 
crispness  and  brightness,  added  to  its  value  as  an  instructor 
and  in  case  of  actual  Continental  trips,  sufficiently  excuse  the 
author  for  adding  another  volume  to  the  already  laden  table  of 
grammars  and  introductory  manuals. 

The  second  third  of  the  book  consists  of  a  vocabulary  con- 
taining "  many  words  of  everyday  use  not  found  in  most  works 
of  this  kind,"  a  good  proof  of  colloquial  and  up-to-date  value. 
I  gladly  notice  that  the  French  influence  is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  words  which  illustrate  the  pro- 
nounced and  constantly  increasing  introduction  of  the  French 
element  into  German  speech  and  literature — a  tendency  which 
the  foolish  rescript  of  a  youthful  Emperor,  ignorant  of  his 
political  bearings,  was  unable  to  check.  A  list  of  the  text's 
irregular  verbs  precedes  the  "  Summary  of  Grammar."  How- 
ever this  list  appeal  to  the  lover  of  Black-letter,  or  suggest  a 
Bismarck  dynasty's  irreconcilableness  with  modern  demands  of 
time  and  type,  I  suggest,  in  consonance  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  where  especially  every  artificial  aid  is  desirable  for 
this  grammatical  crux  of  the  beginner,  a  simpler,  larger,  and 
perhaps  Roman  typography. 

In  the  grammar  proper,  I  find  admirable  compression  and 
clearness  of  statement.  The  classification  of  nouns  is  a 
simplification  of  that  in  Whitney's  grammar,  upon  which  it 
seems  based.  The  rules  for  gender  are  equally  concise. 
Those  on  adjectives,  comparison,  pronouns,  numerals  (Sec- 
tions 14-21)  need  illustrations.  A  good  teacher  may  amplify 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  the  scholar  studies  alone,  and  should 
have  principles  exemplified.  Neglect  of  this  reduces  grammar 
too  much  to  mere  rules.  It  would  also  seem  better  to  make 
the  rules  for  compound  tenses  precede  the  conjugation  of 
such  tenses  even  in  the  auxiliaries. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  presentation,  so  difficult  on  a  simple 
basis,  of  the  complexity  of  a  German  phrase,  in  the  "  order  of 
words,"  cases,  tenses,  moods,  is  admirable.  Here,  mastery 
of  the  examples  attached  will  fix  forms  firmly  and  avoid  future 
difficulty,  by  furnishing  clear  standards.  Experience  has,  how- 
ever, led  me  to  believe  that  numerical  subdivision  of  the  parts 
of  the  sentence,  with  laws  of  flexible  position  assigned  to  each, 
in  some  such  manner  as  scheduled  in  Naf,  pp.  38,  83,  is  the 
most  vivid  statement  for  the  beginner.  A  clear  and  closing 
enunciation  robs  Grimm's  law  of  its  terrors. 

Official  spelling,  capital  typography  (particularly  in  Exer- 
cises and  Vocabulary),  flexible  covers,  complete  this  little 
proof  of  and  aid  to  scholarly  fitness,  in  which  I  notice  a  few 
slips:  Exercise  30,  13,  beats  for  beets,  and  in  Key:  32,  24, 1 
lacking  in  zahlbar;  33,  15,  parenthesis  incomplete.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Key  may  be  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands 
for  comparison,  I  suggest :  altered  rendering  for  purposes  of 
accuracy,  in  either  Exercises  or  Key,  to  make  exact  correspond- 
ence, of  5, 18 (konnen);  12, 13(tense);  27,  i7(Geben) ;  in 34,  II 
(und  zu  kurz),  and  34,  18,  35, 4,  35, 29  (sehr)  are  superfluous ;  so, 
36,  8  (noch),  37,  2  (heute  abend),  38, 10  (aller),  41,  24  (will  you), 
do  not  agree;  nor  can  we  resist  protesting  against  28,  17,  in 
the  English  part,  "  tasted  excellent"  and  41,  17,  "very  tasty'9 
But  without  these  changes,  the  book  is  a  model  in  its  field. 


Yale  University. 


Eight  Books  of  Casar't  Gallic  War.— By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D., 
and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany,  1891,  pp.  viii,  502. 

Lovers  of  Caesar,  whether  as  students  or  as  teachers,  who 
believe  that  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy  may  be  fully 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  have  reason  to  welcome 
this  volume  and  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  as  worthy  of  a 
place  among  that  rapidly  increasing  group  of  text-books  that 
may  be  called  excellent — an  interesting,  helpful,  and  stimulat- 
ing book  for  teachers  and  students  alike.  One  brings  to  the 
examination  of  Harper's  Ccesar  all  the  interest  that  is  naturally 
inspired  by  the  work  of  one  who  has  fairly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  America's  greatest  teachers  ;  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  conception  and  the  execution  of  the  work  reveals 
little  cause  for  disappointment. 
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The  conception  of  this  book  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  unique, 
and  in  this  fact  alone  may  be  found  ample  justification  for  its 
existence.  In  the  general  introduction  are  found  the  life  of 
Caesar,  an  estimate  of  Caesar's  literary  style,  a  history  of  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  and 
an  account  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 
Completeness  and  unity  are  thus  favored.  References  to  the 
Grammar  are  placed  beneath  the  text,  where  they  ought  to 
be ;  the  excellent  "  topics  for  study  "  follow  each  chapter ;  the 
maps,  pictures,  and  plans  of  battles,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
text.  The  notes  are  thus  rendered  homogeneous.  This 
concentration  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  distracting  features 
of  "  Taylorism."  The  indication  in  the  text  of  new  words  by 
full-faced  type  is  an  excellent  device  ;  especially  for  those  who 
begin  Caesar  with  the  "Gallia  est  omnis,"  and  the  examples  of 
inductive  studies,  according  to  the  methods  that  have  been 
used  by  Dr.  Harper  with  such  signal  success  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Greek,  are  rich 
in  suggestiveness.  The  word-lists,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
containing  in  convenient  order  those  words  of  which  a  know- 
ledge  is  necessary  for  any  satisfactory  reading  of  the  text ;  the 
indication  of  the  vocabulary  value  of  each  word  ?  the  indexes 
of  geographical  and  proper  names,  and  the  special  vocabulary 
to  Book  VIII ;  the  exercises  in  Latin  composition,  not  only 
based  upon  selected  chapters  of  the  text,  but  also  serving  to 
illustrate  certain  principles  of  the  grammar — all  excellent 
features — will  serve  to  indicate  further  the  completeness  of 
plan  which  characterizes  the  whole  work 

The  execution  is,  in  general,  as  careful  as  the  plan  is  excel- 
lent. The  entire  fifty  pages  of  the  general  introduction  are 
characterized  by  the  vivid  and  entertaining  quality  that  belongs 
to  all  of  the  work  that  Professor  Harper  performs  or  inspires. 
The  inductive  studies,  the  word-lists,  and  the  classification  of 
words  as  to  conjugation  and  formation,  evince  much  painstak- 
ing labor.  The  notes  are  stimulating  and  helpful,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  excellent.  Their  brevity  is  a  marked  feature. 
They  abound  in  references  to  such  writers  as  Ennius,  Plautus, 
Lucretius,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  they  are  especially  rich  in  discussions, 
not  without  a  touch  of  erudition,  of  the  genesis  of  construc- 
tions. Of  explanations  touching  the  story  of  Caesar  almost 
nothing  is  given.  The  entire  absence  of  notes  and  references 
upon  the  last  four  books  would  seem  to  detract  materially 
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from  the  worth  of  this  edition  of  Caesar,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  omission  might  well  prove  to  be  the  occasion 
for  introducing  students  to  Gildersleeve,  through  his  masterly 
"Fifth  Book" — an  experience  that  could  not  fail  to  be  at 
once  a  delight  and  a  revelation. 

One  may  be  pardoned,  in  the  case  of  such  a  book  as  this, 
for  calling  attention  to  several  points  that  might  make  it 
better :  the  use  of  ne-statue  to  represent  ne-statueret,  and  of 
ipse  (teneam)  to  represent  ipse  (teneret)  chapter  XX,  p.  52 ;  the 
translation  of  animos,  p.  326 ;  fieret,  p.  331  ;  faciendum  curat, 
P«  333 ;  the  decided  lack  of  flavor  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
exercises  in  Latin  composition  in  cases  where  they  are  neither 
English  nor  Latin,  and  where  the  sins  against  rhetoric  are 
numerous  enough  to  warrant  mention.  Drill  in  transla- 
tion of  idiomatic  English  into  idiomatic  Latin  is  certainly  a 
desideratum  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  substitution  of  para- 
tactic  arrangement  for  the  more  unwieldy  sentences,  the  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  ablatives  absolute,  and  a  closer  observance 
of  the  law  of  sequence  of  tenses  in  English,  would  favor  the 
attainment  of  this  result  through  these  exercises. 

The  Ccesar  of  Harper  and  Tolman  is,  as  it  stands,  one  of 
the  best  answers  that  has  ever  been  made  to  objections  urged 
against  the  humanities ;  for  here  is  the  treating  of  the  text 
as  a  true  object  of  scientific  study ;  with  the  scientific  spirit 
and  with  the  scientific  method ;  the  same  demand  for  observa- 
tion, the  same  scope  for  generalization,  and  the  same  prompt- 
ing to  original  research,  among  the  words,  thoughts,  and 
actions  of  Caesar  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  field  of  scien- 
tific inquiry. 


Walter  L.  Hervey. 
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The  controversy  between  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  the  literary  cause  cdibre  of  the  year.  Mr.  Abbot 
objects  to  a  review  of  his  work,  The  Way  out  of  Agnosticism, 
that  Professor  Royce  published  about  a  year  ago  in  a  promi- 
nent philosophical  journal.  The  facts  in  the  case  may  be 
gathered  from  the  somewhat  acrimonious  correspondence  on  the 
subject  that  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Nation.  Be- 
sides  much  that  is  only  personal  and  local  in  Mr.  Abbot's 
attack  on  Professor  Royce,  there  is  one  point  that  is  of  wider 
significance  and  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  un- 
noticed. University  professors,  who  have  not  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  matter,  will  be  surprised  and  amused  to  find 
Mr.  Abbot  assailing  their  Lehrfreiheit.  He  appeals*  to  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  whom  he 
designates"  the  employer,"  against  the  literary  expressions  on 
a  technical  point  of  their  "  employee,"  and  hints  that  the 
academic  disciplining  of  Professor  Royce  would  be  grateful  to 
him.  This  sort  of  thing  is  expected  from  the  political  partisan 
and  the  religious  fanatic,  but  not  from  a  student  and  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  this  day  and  generation.  The  chair  of  phi- 
losophy must  be  as  untrammeled  as  the  chair  of  mathematics  or 
the  chair  of  physics,  and  the  occupant  is  responsible  to  no  one 
for  his  scientific  judgment  and  opinions.  Morever,  Corpora- 
tions and  Boards  of  Trustees  do  not  constitute  colleges  and 
universities.  They  simply  hold  the  purse-strings  and  appoint 
the  staff  of  instruction  ;  and  in  many  institutions  the  latter 
function  is  more  nominal  than  real.  By  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination can  a  financial  and  supervisory  board,  particularly 
of  a  university  that  owes  allegiance  to  no  political  party  or 
religious  sect,  be  held  to  have  any  control  over  the  professional 
opinions  of  the  professors.  Mr.  Abbot  has  mistaken  the 
century.  As  for  Professor  Royce,  his  well-known  reputation 
as  a  thinker  and  teacher  needs  neither  comment  nor  de- 
fense. 
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Criticism  of  a  different  sort  is  being  directed  at  an  equally 
well-known  teacher  in  another  field.  A  member  of  the  Cook 
County  (Illinois)  Board  of  Education — Mr.  Charles  S.  Thorn- 
ton— has  presented  a  report  to  his  colleagues  that  severely  ar- 
raigns Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker's  administration  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School.  The  writer  is  very  definite  and  precise 
in  his  statements  and  in  his  array  of  evidence  in  support  of 
them.  His  report  has  an  appearance  of  candor  that  lends  it 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  tone  of  con- 
cealed hostility  to  Colonel  Parker  in  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  author  arouses  one's  suspicions 
that  its  apparent  fairness  is  not  real.  Some  of  the  practices 
that  Mr.  Thornton  describes  are,  if  true,  not  in  good  taste,  but 
they  do  not  imply  educational  inefficiency  by  any  means.  A 
school  may  celebrate  its  principal's  birthday,  and  still  be  a 
good  school.   

The  main  charge  brought  by  Mr.  Thornton  is  that  the  work 
of  the  pupils  is  desultory  and  careless,  and  their  habits  idle 
and  inattentive.  Examples  of  work  done  in  composition, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  are  cited  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Thornton  goes  even  further.  He  writes:  "The 
failure  of  the  pupils  is  marked  upon  the  very  work  said  to  be 
done  in  this  school.  They  have  no  clear  and  definite  ideas, 
even  upon  the  topics  supposed  to  be  especially  studied  in  this 
school,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  habits  of  mental  action 
which  will  enable  them  to  investigate  new  subjects.  They 
could  not  represent  in  thought  the  forms  they  had  molded  in 
geography,  the  boxes  they  were  asked  to  construct,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problems  they  were  to  solve,  or  the  things  which 
they  had  heard,  seen,  and  read.  They  could  not  point  out 
likenesses  in  the  continents  they  had  studied  again  and 
again  To  ask  people  to  support  a  school  simply  be- 
cause it  claims  to  give  some  mysterious,  indefinable,  unex- 
plainable  power,  which  forever  strangely  fails  to  manifest  itself, 
savors  rather  too  much  of  Madame  Blavatsky  for  the  modern 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation."  This  is  strong  language,  and 
coming  from  a  public  official  it  will  have  an  undoubted  influ- 
ence, unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  inspired  by  malice  or  igno- 
rance. Colonel  Parker's  name  and  reputation  are  very  dear  to 
thousands  of  American  teachers,  and  they  have  faith  to  believe 
that  he  will  meet  these  new  criticisms  satisfactorily. 
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The  annual  report  of  President  Low  of  Columbia  follows 
closely  upon  that  of  President  Adams  of  Cornell,  which  was 
discussed  last  month.  The  main  impression  left  by  President 
Low's  survey  of  the  year  is  that  a  long  step  forward  has  been 
taken  toward  creating  a  metropolitan  university  of  the  first 
rank.  The  famous  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which 
formany  years  has  been  in  nominal  connection  with  Columbia, 
now  enters  the  university  on  an  equality  with  the  other  fac- 
ulties, and  sends  representatives  to  the  University  Council. 
The  teaching  of  law  has  been  raised  from  the  semi-popular 
plane  of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  that  of  the  scientific 
and  really  university  study  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  veteran  and  honored  professor  of  law,  Theodore 
W.  Dwight,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  law  faculty.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  few  institutions  in  this  country  where 
theology  is  studied  scientifically,  has  also  entered  the  uni- 
versity, though  in  an  indirect  way  and  one  which  does  not 
affect  its  separate  endowments  or  its  separate  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  new  Da  Costa  professor  of  biology,  Mr.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  is  also  to  be  curator  of  mammalian  paleontol- 
ogy in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology  are  to  be  permanent 
members  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  new  botanical  garden 
for  which  provision  is  being  made. 


All  of  this  is  very  significant,  and  will  be  so  recognized  by 
the  country  at  large.  New  York,  from  its  very  size  and  im- 
portance, has  become  the  seat  of  many  educational  institutions 
of  more  than  doubtful  character  and  value.  That  its  real 
representative  before  the  world  should  be  a  large  and  strong 
university,  free  from  all  sectarian  bias  or  control,  is  a  postulate. 
Columbia,  inspired  by  a  new  energy,  can  and  will,  if  liberally 
supported  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  community, 
reach  such  a  position  in  the  near  future.  Its  two  hundred 
and  twenty  officers  of  instruction  and  seventeen  hundred 
students — over  thirty  per  cent,  of  whom  have  already  had  a 
college  education  or  its  equivalent — constitute  an  army  in 
themselves.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  private  generosity 
and  large-mindedness  will  do  in  America  what  government  aid 
does  in  Europe,  New  York  will  one  day  rank  with  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  Vienna  as  a  great  university  city. 
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Superintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa  has  completed  his  pro- 
gramme for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, and  it  is  of  a  character  to  attract  a  large 
attendance  of  superintendents  and  college  teachers.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  are  the  rural  school  problem,  the 
public  library  in  its  relations  to  pupils  and  to  workingmen, 
the  duty  of  the  State  toward  children  of  kindergarten  age  in 
large  cities,  the  means  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  period,  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature  in 
grammar  grades,  the  function  of  the  State  university.  An 
important  paper  on  this  last-named  topic  is  expected  from 
President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Selim 
H.  Peabody  is  to  speak  upon  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  and  Commissioner  Harris  will  open  a 
discussion  on  the  educational  congresses  planned  for  the  same 
time.  The  Comenius  celebration  will,  as  already  announced, 
form  part  of  the  programme,  and  there  will  be  an  evening  de- 
voted to  manual  training  in  the  lower  grades. 


The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  has  recently  adopted  a 
measure  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  teachers  that  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force. 
Hitherto,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  lowest  grade 
of  certificate  has  been  granted  to  those  who  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  scholarship,  and  in  scholarship  alone.  No  knowl- 
edge of  principles  of  education  and  methods  of  teaching,  no 
professional  training,  no  experience  in  teaching,  has  been  re- 
quired. It  is  true  that  the  certificate  thus  granted  was  good 
only  for  a  years  trial,  and  might  be  canceled  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  in  case  the  holder's  work  was  not  satisfactory;  it  is  true 
that  the  possession  of  this  temporary  certificate  entitled  the 
holder  to  a  year's  training  in  the  city  training  school  for  teach- 
ers ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the  licentiates 
sought  the  professional  work  of  the  training  school,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  appointed  in  the  primary 
grades  had  neither  experience  nor  training.  So  long  as  would- 
be  teachers  could  obtain  positions  even  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
remuneration,  the  majority  of  them  failed  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  professional  training.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  each 
year  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  were  recruited  chiefly  by  per- 
sons of  fair  scholarship  indeed,  but  without  professional  train- 
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ing  or  experience,  and  that  the  work  of  primary  teaching  was, 
in  large  measure,  in  the  hands  of  apprentices.  In  future,  how- 
ever, all  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  new  rules  require  that, 
hereafter,  licenses  of  the  lowest  grade,  good  for  one  years 
trial,  shall  be  issued  only  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  passing 
the  superintendent's  examination  in  scholarship,  present  evi- 
dence of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  or  who  graduate 
from  a  training  school.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  required 
experience  before  taking  the  examination  in  scholarship,  and 
who  do  not  care  to  attend  the  city  training  school,  may  obtain 
it  by  rendering  substitute  service  in  the  city  schools ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  work  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  city  superintend- 
ent before  even  the  license  entitling  the  holder  to  a  year's 
regular  employment  as  a  class-teacher  is  issued.  Thus  three 
great  safeguards  against  the  entrance  of  ignorance  and  ineffi- 
ciency into  the  schools  have  been  established :  a  searching  ex- 
amination in  scholarship,  the  testing  of  capacity  to  teach  by 
substitute  work  or  in  the  city  training  school^  and  a  final  test 
during  the  first  year  of  regular  appointment.  The  plan  is  far 
from  perfect — it  is  a  combination  of  the  cadet  system  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  training-school  system  of  Boston — but  it  is  so 
far  in  advance  of  previous  methods  that  the  action  of  the  local 
Board  of  Education  is  certainly  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. As  its  adoption  was  accompanied  by  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  salaries,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  Brooklyn  has 
realized  this  truth — high  scholastic  and  professional  attain- 
ments may,  by  chance,  be  obtained  under  a  low  schedule  of 
salaries  ;  they  can  be  insured  only  under  one  that  is  high. 


The  time  has  almost  passed  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
change  in  any  essential  particular  the  arrangements  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  yet  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  Education.  Agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, viticulture ;  machinery,  electrical  appliances,  and  mining ; 
every  conceivable  means  of  producing  material  wealth — all  are 
amply  provided  for.  Huge  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  the  various  departments  of  the  nation's  material 
progress ;  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  expended  in  glorifying 
Wealth.  But  one  whole  side  of  our  country's  life,  that  mar- 
velously  active  and  complex  educational  organism  that 
stretches  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  is  simply 
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classed  as  "  liberal  art  "  and  stowed  away  in  a  corner.  Ap- 
parently the  loud  protests  of  the  teachers  are  to  go  unheeded, 
and  no  proper  representation  of  Education  is  to  be  permitted. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand — or  would  be,  unless  so  many 
other  things  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Exposition 
were  difficult  to  understand — why  so  unintelligent  and  short- 
sighted a  policy  should  have  prevailed.  It  will  certainly 
deprive  the  great  fair  of  a  feature  that  would  attract  tens 
of  thousands  of  visitors,  as  well  as  give  a  most  unfair  and 
one-sided  view  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


FEBRUARY,  1892 


I. 

IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE  TO  UPHOLD  ANY  LONGER 
THE  IDEA  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  ? 1 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  necessary,  in  many  quarters,  to  de- 
fend the  importance  of  technical  as  distinguished  from  liberal 
education.  The  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill  for  the  national  en- 
dowment of  schools  of  applied  science  in  1862  makes  a  con- 
venient epoch  from  which  to  date  a  decided  change  in  public 
opinion.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  in  the 
value  of  every  form  of  observation  and  experiment,  beginning 
with  kindergartens,  where  good  habits  are  early  initiated,  and 
continuing  upwards,  through  all  the  varieties  of  manual  train- 
ing, to  laboratories  and  observatories  where  researches  of  the 
most  thorough  character  may  advantageously  be  made.  Dur- 
ing this  evolution  the  emphasis  which  used  to  be  bestowed 
on  "  liberal  "  education  has  often  been  suppressed.  There 
has  been  no  concerted  attack  upon  the  idea,  but  the  need  of 
costly  funds  for  the  new  establishments  has  caused  the  stress 
to  be  laid  on  the  value  of  "  practical "  science,  so  that  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  liberal-  education  seems  to  be  disap- 
pearing from  educational  discussions.  The  college  used  to  be 
in  this  country  the  field,  the  exclusive  field,  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. Now  the  college  is  changing,  or  has  changed,  into  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1862,  while  close  be- 
side the  college,  often  beneath  its  own  aegis,  new  institutions 

1  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Cornell  University,  Novem- 
ber 27,  189T. 
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have  grown  up,  with  well  considered  plans  of  instruction, 
teachers  of  great  ability,  and  instruments  and  laboratories  of 
the  highest  excellence.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
state  of  things  has  come  to  pass,  and  although  they  are  quite 
familiar  it  is  important  that  I  should  recapitulate  them. 

Around  the  idea  of  liberal  education  as  it  was  provided  in 
American  colleges  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  many 
puerilities,  many  impedimenta,  from  which  the  world  has 
sought  and  won  deliverance.  The  methods  of  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin  then  generally  prevalent  were  such  as  to  give  to 
most  students  a  positive  distaste  for  their  study,  and  better 
methods  have  consequently  been  introduced.  The  importance 
of  an  ability  to  read  French  and  German  has  come  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized.  Science,  considered  as  knowledge  that  cannot 
be  acquired  by  lectures  and  recitations,  but  must  be  acquired 
by  long  continued  lessons  in  observation  and  experiment  with 
the  habitual  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  has  demanded 
ample  recognition.  Admirable  and  expensive  libraries  have 
grown  up,  and  have  made  possible  freer  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  reading  in  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and 
political  economy.  The  age  of  taking  the  first  degree  in  Arts 
has  gradually  advanced  so  that  twenty-three  years  of  age  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  usual  termination  of  the  period  of 
preparatory  non-professional  training. 

Of  course,  under  circumstances  like  these  the  traditional 
"  curriculum  "  of  the  middle  decades  of  this  century  could  not 
hold  its  own  in  any  institution  which  was  strong  enough  to 
offer  electives.  At  one  point  or  another  the  prescribed  course 
has  everywhere  broken  down.  Education  in  science  and  in 
technology  (two  things  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded) 
has  certainly  won  its  place.  Nobody  questions  any  longer  the 
high  importance  of  such  studies  in  modern  society.  Techni- 
cal education  has  come  and  it  has  "come  to  stay."  Has  it 
displaced  liberal  education,  or  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  or  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  do  so  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  uphold 
any  longer  the  time-honored  idea?  Is  there  any  need  for 
"the  college,"  as  we  usually  employ  that  term,  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  future?  Are  not  technical  schools  and  universities 
all  that  the  country  requires  ? 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  three  recent 
essays  of  three  remarkably  able  men,  all  of  them  of  high 
station,  wide  experience,  great  knowledge,  and  admirable  spirit, 
whose  ideas  are  of  value,  whether  we  assent  to  them  or  not. 

The  words  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Review.8  After  speaking  of  the  mis- 
sion of  technological  schools  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  nation,  in  that  they  are  imperatively  needed  to  promote 
its  industries,  he  makes  a  plea  for  their  broader  and  higher 
function  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  In 
this  aspect,  they  are  doing  a  work  "  not  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equaled,  by  that  of  the  classical  colleges,"  and  are  furthering 
in  increasing  measure  "the  manhood  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  country."  In  these  schools  "  is  to  be  found  almost  the 
perfection  of  education  for  young  men,"  because  they  involve 
"  the  thorough  and  most  scholarly  study  of  principles  directed 
immediately  upon  useful  arts,  and  rise  in  the  higher  grades 
into  original  investigation  and  research."  They  have  too  long 
"  submitted  to  be  considered  as  an  inferior  substitute  for  clas- 
sical colleges,"  as  furnishing  to  needy  men  a  "  less  noble  and  fine" 
preparation  for  future  professional  studies  in  law  and  medicine, 
and  too  long  have  their  graduates  "  been  spoken  of  as  though 
they  had  acquired  the  arts  of  livelihood  at  some  sacrifice  of 
mental  development,  intellectual  culture,  and  grace  of  life." 
Mr.  Walker  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  resign  his  position  at 
the  head  of  such  a  school,  if  he  thought  its  graduates  were  not 
"  better  educated  men,  in  all  that  term  implies,  than  the  aver- 
age graduate  of  the  ordinary  college."  He  admits  that  "  some- 
thing of  form  and  style  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  earnest,  direct, 
and  laborious  endeavors  of  the  student  of  science,"  but 
emphatically  denies  "  that  through  such  a  course  of  study  all 
the  essentials  of  intellect  and  character  are  less  fully  or  less 
happily  achieved." 
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Not  far  from  the  time  when  this  paper  was  read,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Forum  (September,  1891)  an  article  on  the 
Ideals  of  the  New  American  University,  by  President  Jordan 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  of  California.  The 
unusual  promises  of  this  new  foundation  arrested  immediate 
attention  to  the  announcements  of  its  distinguished  head. 

The  new  university,  he  says,  "  can  treat  its  students  as  men 
and  not  as  children,"  "  '  fearing  the  rod  behind  the  mirror,' " 
as  the  college  does  with  its  nursery  methods.  Marks  and 
prizes  may  increase  "effort  on  the  part  of  a  certain  few,'*  but 
"  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  many  in  the  direction  of  bad 
scholarship  and  behavior."  Marks,  honors,  and  prizes,  even 
degrees,  are  incentives  belonging  to  the  nursery,  and  used  to 
"  coax  or  drive  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy  into  a  resem- 
blance of  culture."  The  new  university  "  can  rest  its  im- 
pulse for  work  on  the  desire  for  knowledge,"  the  only  basis  of 
true  scholarship,  and  not  on  college  marks,  honors,  courses,  and 
degrees  (forms,  and  forms  only,  fast  being  outgrown),  all  which, 
"with  the  college  itself  as  distinguished  from  the  university 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  school  on  the  other,  belong 
to  the  babyhood  of  culture,  along  with  the  college  cap  and 
gown  and  the  wreath  of  laurel  berries — part  of  our  inheritance 
from  the  past,  from  the  time  when  scholarship  was  not  man- 
hood, when  the  life  of  a  student  had  no  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  world." 

The  third  of  the  papers  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Harvard  University,  delivered  in  June  last, 
by  Professor  Goodwin,  the  eminent  Grecian,  who  has  been  an 
inside  observer  of  all  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  in  the  plans  of  study  which  are 
offered  to  undergraduates  by  the  foremost  of  American 
institutions. 

It  is  now  possible,  he  tells  us,  "that  at  Harvard  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  man  may  have  never  studied  during  his  undergraduate 
course  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin,  a  line  of  mathematics,  a  page 
of  philosophy,  a  page  of  logic,  or  a  page  of  history."  In  con- 
trast with  this,  he  says  that,  in  1856,  Greek  and  Latin  had  two- 
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fifths  of  each  student's  time  ;  other  studies  were  rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  logic,  history,  philosophy,  ethics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  one  elective  in  the  junior  and  the 
senior  year ;  and  that  now  not  one  of  these  is  required  except 
rhetoric  and  English.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  a  well-rounded 
plan  of  academic  study  were  called  for  at  Harvard,  almost  as 
many  plans  would  be  proposed  as  there  were  members  willing 
to  undertake  the  task."  All  this,  he  continues,  represents  the 
breaking  up  of  all  the  old  opinions  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  liberal  education.  "  I  regret  this  breaking  up  as  much  as 
others  rejoice  in  it,  but  we  must  accept  it  as  a  stubborn  fact." 

Now  bearing  in  mind  that  the  American  college  has  been 
the  exponent  or  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  these  three  significant 
utterances. 

In  Cambridge,  according  to  Professor  Goodwin,  there  is 
a  breaking  up  of  old  opinions  as  to  what  should  constitute 
"a  liberal  education";  in  Boston,  according  to  General 
Walker,  the  Technological  Institute  produces  "  better  educated 
men  in  all  that  term  implies  than  the  average  graduate  of  an 
ordinary  college ; "  and  in  California,  according  to  President 
Jordan,  the  college,  as  distinguished  from  the  university  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  high  school  on  the  other,  "  belongs  to 
the  babyhood  of  culture."  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  idea  of 
liberal  education,  as  it  was  held  in  American  colleges  prior  to 
1862,  no  longer  commands  the  unqualified  respect  of  thought- 
ful men  ? 

The  changes  which  these  writers  discuss  were  inevitable — 
iconoclastic  as  they  seem — and  the  new  state  of  things  will  never 
give  up  its  place  to  the  old.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  future  will  bring  something  better,  and  that  after  this  revo- 
lutionary stage  shall  have  been  passed,  the  twentieth  century 
will  settle  down  to  certain  tenets,  which  will  endure  until,  in  their 
turn,  by  natural  processes  of  evolution,  they  give  way  to  still 
greater  improvements.  Under  these  new  conditions  shall  we, 
as  college  authorities,  continue  to  uphold  and  defend  the  idea 
of  "  liberal "  education,  or  has  that  gone  with  the  old  curricu- 
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lum,  enforced  Greek  and  Latin,  recitations  before  breakfast, 
antagonisms  between  faculty  and  students,  bread  and  butter  re- 
bellions, and  the  burials  of  Euclid  and  the  Conic  Sections  ? 

It  will  help  us  to  an  answer  if  we  constantly  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  idea  of  liberal  education  considered  as 
an  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  constituent  studies  which  may 
help  us  to  reach  that  end.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  already  referred  to  are  not  as  serious  as  they 
seem,  and  that  there  may  be  a  consensus  as  to  the  goal  to  be 
reached,  if  there  is  not  respecting  the  route  to  be  followed. 
It  may  even  appear  that  the  notion  of  liberal  education  is 
gaining  and  not  losing  support.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  college  actually  provides  a  liberal  education  because 
it  nominally  stands  for  that  idea.  We  all  know  very  well  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  illiberal  while  defending  liberality. 

It  may  be  superfluous,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me,  to 
remind  you  in  this  place  that  in  all  that  constitutes  modern  civ- 
ilization, we  are  the  heirs  of  great  ideas,  of  the  experience  of 
mankind,  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men  of  not  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand  years  of  human  culture.  Nobody  knows 
whether  it  was  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  or  earlier  or 
later,  when  the  higher  races  emerged  from  savage  and  bar- 
barian life.  But  we  do  know  that  from  a  more  or  less  remote 
antiquity  words  and  phrases  have  come  to  us  in  which 
human  experience  is  recorded.  In  politics,  we  have  the 
ideas  of  liberty,  law,  government,  the  commonwealth,  the 
state.  In  religion,  we  have  the  ideas  of  God,  faith,  worship, 
conscience,  eternal  life.  In  social  intercourse,  we  have  the 
ideas  of  family,  neighborhood,  kindred,  brotherhood,  human- 
ity. In  education,  we  have  the  ideas  of  discipline,  scholarship, 
culture,  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  secured  in  nurseries,  schools, 
colleges,  universities. 

By  ideas  like  these  the  world  is  governed.  They  are 
stronger  than  kings  in  council,  or  representatives  in  congress. 
They  are  more  enduring  than  bills  of  rights,  or  written  con- 
stitutions, or  codes,  or  creeds,  or  treaties.  They  bind  together 
men  of  different  speech,  of  different  race,  of  different  pursuits. 
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They  give  unity  to  human  purposes,  they  promote  human 
progress.  We  acquire  these  ideas  unconsciously,  from  what 
we  see,  hear,  and  read.  We  hold  them  tenaciously.  We  do 
not  seek  their  definition  in  the  dictionaries,  nor  trace  them  to 
personal  authorities.  We  accept  them  as  our  inheritance  from 
antiquity  we  know  not  how  remote. 

One  of  these  ideas  we  can  distinctly  trace  at  least  to  Aris- 
totle. Cicero  gave  emphasis  to  it.  The  scholastics  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  its  force  was 
acknowledged.  The  Church  upheld  it.  The  Reformation 
did  not  reject  it.  The  Puritans  believed  in  it.  The  English 
universities  transmitted  it  to  New  England  and  Virginia  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  afterward,  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  India.  The  Atlantic  States  have  sent  the  idea 
inward,  westward,  seaward,  and  it  is  now  as  clearly  recognized 
in  Berkeley  as  in  Boston.  It  has  crossed  a  second  ocean  and 
is  at  home  in  Japan.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  a 
liberal*  education."  It  would  be  easy  by  a  series  of  citations 
to  show  how  persistently  the  idea  of  liberality  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  maintained  among  all  the  people  of  whom  we 
are  the  intellectual  descendants,  and  equally  easy  to  show  from 
the  recent  utterances  of  men  in  our  own  day,  of  the  most 
diverse  schools,  how  strong  is  still  the  hold  of  this  dominant 
principle.  But  I  shall  resist  the  temptation  and  shall  only 
mention  a  few  familiar  eloquent  utterances  from  the  past. 

In  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  are  these  inspiring  words,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Welldon  :  There  is  a  certain  education,  says 
Aristotle,  which  our  sons  should  receive,  not  as  being  practi- 
cally useful,  nor  as  indispensable,  but  as  liberal  and  noble.* 
Again,  the  endeavor  of  nature  is  that  men  may  be  able  not 
only  to  engage  in  business  rightly,  but  also  to  spend  their 
leisure  nobly.  The  right  conduct  of  business  and  the  noble 
employment  of  leisure  are  both  requisite. 

To  these  words  of  Aristotle  let  the  often  quoted  passage 
from  Cicero  be  added :  "  Nam  ceterae  neque  temporum  sunt 
neque  aetatum  omnium  neque  locorum  ;  at  haec  studia  adules- 


9  Welldon's  translation  of  the  Politics ;  p.  228 
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centiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant, 
adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris,.  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusti- 
cantur."    (Pro  Archia  Paeta.) 

The  liberal  influences  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  Rome  in  the 
education  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  thought  are  well 
shown  in  Hatch's  Hibbert  lectures.  He  dwells  upon  the  com- 
plex system  of  education  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  its  chief  elements  being  the  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  cultivation  of  literary  expression,  and  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  argument,  and  he  adds  that  Christianity, 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  this  culture,  modified,  reformed, 
and  elevated  it,  but  was  in  turn  profoundly  modified  by  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  "  we  now  study  literature  rather  than  nature 
because  the  Greeks  did  so,  and  because  when  the  Romans  and 
the  Roman  provincials  resolved  to  educate  their  sons,  they 
employed  Greek  teachers  and  followed  Greek  paths." 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  there  dwelt  in  Chartres  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  scholastic  period,  Bernard  Sylvester,  better 
known  to  us  as  Bernard  of  Chartres,  a  devoted  Platonist. 
Instead  of  attacking  nominalism,  says  Poole,  he  sought  to  win 
his  opponents  by  a  demonstration  of  the  essential  harmony  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  "We  are,"  he  would  say,4  "as  dwarfs 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  so  that  we  can  see  more 
and  farther  than  they,  yet  not  by  virtue  of  the  keenness  of  our 
eyesight  nor  through  the  tallness  of  our  stature,  but  because 
we  are  raised  and  borne  aloft  upon  that  giant  mass." 

While  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  has  been  thus  per- 
sistent, its  elements  have  constantly  varied.  For  example,  the 
German  historian  Hausser  tells  us  that  when  Francis  I. 
founded  at  Paris  the  College  des  trots  langues,  the  Sorbonne 
,  "  looked  askance  at  the  brilliance  of  its  humanistic  rival," 
spoke  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  like  the  German  monks,  who 
talked  of  the  newly  invented  language  of  a  so-called  New 

4  Quoted  from  John  of  Salisbury  by  R.  L.  Poole,  History  of  Mediaval  Thought, 
p.  119. 
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Testament,  and  asserted  that  whoever  learned  Hebrew  must 
become  a  Jew.' 

So  when  Greek  was  introduced  into  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  late  as  the  time  of  Erasmus,  its  supporters  were 
obliged  to  defend  the  New  Education  "  precisely  as  the  advo- 
cates of  science  in  our  day  have  defended  the  still  newer 
education." 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  doctrine  commands  our  re- 
spect  simply  because  of  its  antiquity  or  its  popularity.  But  if 
age  does  not  establish  a  doctrine,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  what 
has  been  verified  during  many  centuries,  by  many  trials,  indif- 
ferent places,  with  different  agencies,  has  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  its  favor.  Thus,  because  it  can  be  shown  that,  from 
the  time  of  the  intellectual  ascendancy  of  the  Greeks,  certain 
studies  have  tended  to  enlarge  the  mental  powers  of  the  scholar 
who  pursued  them,  have  added  to  his  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
have  made  him  more  useful  as  a  man  and  citizen,  even  while 
by  other  processes  of  education  he  acquired  that  professional 
training  and  that  technical  skill  by  which  he  earned  his  daily 
bread,  those  studies  are  naturally  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  essential,  or  at  least  as  of  superior  value. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  idea  of  "  liberality"  comes  to  us  with  a 
presumption  in  its  favor,  and  so  if  anyone  will  take  the  pains 
to  look  through  the  writings  of  those  who  have  recently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  superior  instruction  in  our  own  country 
or  abroad,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  remarkable  con- 
sensus as  to  the  importance  of  liberal  culture,  and  likewise 
perpetual  dissonance  with  respect  to  the  agencies  by  which  it 
may  be  secured.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  writers 
are  enrolled  as  the  opponents  of  liberal  education,  who  are 
only  hostile  to  the  excessive  domination  of  particular  studies; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  may  be  found  clamorous  for 
liberal  education  who  are  simply  fighting  for  some  meager,  an- 
tiquated methods  of  instruction,  or  for  some  particular  subject 
of  study.  Between  these  apparently  conflicting  parties  it  is  not 
strange  that  boards  of  trustees,  legislators,  parents,  and  youth 
8  Cf .  H&usser,  Period  of  the  Reformation,  p.  8. 
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are  confused,  and  are  often  led  to  a  declaration  of  principles 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  misleading.  It  is  therefore  most 
important  that  we  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  should  make  and  maintain  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  liberal  education,  considered  as  an  end,  and  lib- 
eral education  considered  in  the  means  by  which  it  is  promoted. 

Let  us  look  at  this  distinction  closely.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  word  liberal  was  long  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  was  servile — it  indicated  that  which 
belonged  to  the  freemen  and  not  to  the  slaves.  Then 
it  was  used  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  mechanical 
and  technical.  It  was  applied  to  that  education  which  under- 
lies all  arts  and  sciences  in  distinotion  from  that  which  per- 
tains to  a  single  branch.  Thus  it  came  to  be  associated  with 
that  which  is  not  professional  and  with  that  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  all  professions.  So  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  those 
which  were  pursued  without  regard  to  their  marketable  value. 
Hence,  liberal  education  was  regarded  as  fundamental  to  all 
educated  callings,  or  at  least  as  highly  serviceable  in  every  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  On  this  theory  the  study  of  philosophy,  lit- 
erature, pure  mathematics,  and  all  that  is  now  called  philology, 
gained  ascendancy  in  universities ;  and  courses  in  the  liberal  arts 
were  developed  in  our  English  and  American  colleges,  in  the 
gymnasia  of  Germany,  the  lyc6es  of  France,  and  the  kindred 
schools  of  Christendom.  Sometimes  so  poor  were  the  meth- 
ods employed,  so  illiberal  were  the  teachers,  so  petty  the  regu- 
lations, so  unsatisfactory  the  results  obtained  by  so-called  "lib- 
eral "  processes,  that  able  men  revolted  at  this  waste  of  time 
and  strength,  at  such  sacrifices  of  the  flower  of  youth,  at  such 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  thought.  Then  liberal  education 
was  despised  as  useless.  Practical  education  was  demanded. 
The  cry  of  "  things  and  not  words"  was  heard  in  the  attacks  of 
the  hostile  camp.  "  You  are  Philistines  who  raise  this  cry," 
was  the  response  of  conservatives.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
smoke  clears  away  from  every  such  battlefield,  and  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  concluded,  it  appears  that  the  wise  men  on  both 
sides  are  agreed  on  these  two  points:  first,  that  the  special  ed- 
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ucation  is  best  which  rests  on  a  broad  and  strong  foundation  ; 
and  second,  that  general  culture  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
average  man  if  he  cannot  in  an  honorable  pursuit  earn  his 
livelihood,  and  contribute  his  mite  to  the  general  good  of  the 
community  in  which  he  dwells. 

Let  us  now,  without  puzzling  ourselves  about  the  educa- 
tional "  values  "  of  particular  studies,  without  vexing  ourselves 
to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  literature  and  science,  or  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
end  that  should  always  be  in  view  when  plans  are  made  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  education.  What  should  be  the  product 
of  our  seminaries  of  learning  ?  What  kind  of  men  or  women 
should  they  send  forth?  What  should  be  the  marks  of  a 
liberally  educated  man  ?  I  assume  that,  in  common  with 
strong  characters  who  are  not  liberally  educated,  he  has  a  vigor- 
ous will,  by  which  the  downward  tendencies  of  his  nature  are 
resisted,  and  the  upward  aspirations  of  his  soul  are  sustained 
and  developed.  I  say  nothing  further  in  regard  to  his  moral 
qualities,  although  they  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

Five  intellectual  powers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the 
property  of  every  liberally  educated  man. 

First,  he  must  have  the  power  of  concentration ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  able  to  hold  his  mind,  exclusively  and  persistently, 
to  the  subject  which  demands  his  attention.  If  this  power  is 
exercised  in  the  domain  of  natural  or  physical  science,  it  im- 
plies the  most  accurate  observation  of  phenomena — the  finest 
discrimination  of  the  eye;  in  mathematics,  it  implies  close 
analysis  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  considered  ;  in 
language,  it  implies  the  most  attentive  regard  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  terms  and  propositions. 

The  second  power  of  an  educated  man  is  that  of  distribu- 
tion. The  knowledge  that  he  acquires  by  close  attention  is  of 
little  value  unless  it  is  arranged  and  classified.  His  posses- 
sions must  be  placed  in  the  groups  where  they  belong,  so  that 
by  association  they  may  be  at  command  whenever  required. 
The  man  who  knows  a  hundred  thousand  facts  which  have 
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never  been  reduced  to  principles,  is  like  a  millionaire  whose 
fortune  consists  in  tons  of  copper  cents. 

Third,  the  man  of  liberal  education  must  have  the  power  of 
retention  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  tenaciously  hold  and  remem- 
ber that  which  he  has  learned.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can 
look  up  his  acquisitions  with  effort ;  he  must  recollect  them 
readily  as  occasion  arises  for  their  use. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must  have  the  power  of 
expression ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  know  how  to  state  his 
thoughts  so  as  to  reach  the  minds  of  others ;  and  this  utter- 
ance should  be  equally  good  whether  the  pen  or  the  voice  be 
the  instrument  of  communication. 

Finally,  the  educated  man  must  have  the  power  of  judging; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  able  to  make  sharp  discriminations 
between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is  false,  that  which 
is  good  and  that  which  is  bad,  that  which  is  temporary  and  that 
which  is  perpetual,  that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is 
accidental.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  the  power  to  lay 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  and  this  will  soon  bring  with  it 
the  allied  moral  power  of  decision,  of  making  a  choice  between 
the  one  side  and  the  other.  All  this  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  Wisdom. 

But  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  these  powers.  The 
liberally  educated  man  must  also  have  certain  possessions, 
which  will  be  like  the  capital  of  a  merchant,  useful  to  him  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  increase  of 
his  usefulness. 

First  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  should 
possess,  I  would  name  the  knowledge  of  his  own  physical 
nature,  especially  of  his  thinking  apparatus,  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system,  by  which  his  intellectual  life  is  carried 
forward.  This  implies  that  he  should  also  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  lasting  effects  of  bodily  habits  upon  mental  vigor.  He 
ought  to  know  how  best  to  lead  an  intellectual  life,  how  best 
to  discipline  his  body  by  the  proper  laws  of  sleep,  diet,  and 
exercise,  and  by  the  right  employment  of  those  supports 
which  may  be  helps  or  may  be  curses. 
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Second,  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue,  of 
its  history  and  development,  of  its  laws,  its  idioms,  its  capa- 
bilities, its  use.  If  he  knows  all  the  languages  of  Babel  and 
has  not  the  command  of  his  own,  he  is  most  imperfectly  edu- 
cated. 

Third,  in  these  days  it  is  important  that  he  should  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  other  modern  tongues.  More  than  two  of 
these  would  be  advantageous,  but  a  liberal  education  abso- 
lutely requires  that  every  English-speaking  person  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  also  ;  for  it  is  with 
the  French  and  the  Germans  that  we  are  brought  most  fre- 
quently in  contact,  and  it  is  from  the  French  and  the  Germans 
that  in  these  days  we  receive  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  literary  and  physical  science. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  should  also  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Such  knowledge  does  not  come  from  reading  books  or  attend- 
ing lectures.  As  a  general  rule  it  can  only  be  secured  by  pro- 
longed courses  of  observation  or  of '  experiment,  and  these 
courses  can  rarely  be  advantageously  followed  without  the 
various  helps  that  are  provided  in  modern  laboratories  and 
observatories. 

Fifth,  a  liberally  educated  man  should  know  something  of 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  Whether  he  acquires  that 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  original  tongues  or  through 
translations,  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  master- 
pieces of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  the  drama.  Isaiah  and 
Paul,  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  should  be  his  familiar  friends  ; 
not  because  he  has  "  read  about  them  "  in  the  biographical 
dictionary  or  in  the  annals  of  literary  history,  but  because 
in  hours  of  repose  he  has  read  their  pages,  reflected  upon 
their  thoughts,  and  given  himself  up  to  their  inspiring 
influence. 

Sixth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  mankind.  He  must  know 
the  intellectual  history  of  his  race,  the  slow  and  weari- 
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some  steps  by  which  civilization  has  advanced  from  the  dawn 
of  our  institutions  and  ideas  down  to  the  discussions  of  our 
own  day.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  and  politics,  and  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  great  philosophers. 

If  the  view  now  presented  be  accepted,  it  will  be  easy  to 
enumerate  the  studies  that  should  be  pursued  in  order  that 
a  liberal  education  may  be  acquired.  The  ingredients  will  not 
vary  much  in  any  wisely  established  courses — but  the  amount 
of  each  ingredient  will  differ  with  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  institutions.  In  every  "  liberal "  course  these 
elements  should  be  combined:  mathematics,  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature,  science,  history,  and  phil- 
osophy. The  more  one  has  of  all  these  elements  the  better. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  a  "liberal"  education  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  period  devoted  to  a  college  course  or  a  course 
in  technology.  It  begins  in  the  nursery,  it  goes  on  in  the 
domestic  circle,  it  continues  through  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity, it  only  ends  with  life.  All  science,  all  knowledge,  all 
culture,  not  essential  to  bread-winning,  is  "  liberal,"  no  matter 
whether  it  is  required  in  the  oldest  or  the  youngest  university, 
in  the  old-fashioned  college  or  the  modern  school  of  science. 
I  may  go  further  and  say  that  "  liberal "  culture  may  be  ac- 
quired without  the  aid  of  seminaries;  scholars  may  appear  in 
the  walks  of  business,  in  the  solitudes  of  rural  life,  on  the 
boards  of  a  theater,  in  politics,  in  philanthropy,  in  exploration ; 
and  they  cannot  be  produced  by  narrow,  cramping,  or  servile 
training. 

I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  educated  men  and 
women — for  the  most  part,  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  universities.  Let  me  urge  in  conclu- 
sion that  we  uphold,  cherish,  and  hand  down  the  idea  of  liberal 
culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  heirlooms  which  our 
generation  possesses.  Never  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines, 
in  school  conventions  or  faculty  meetings,  in  books  or  papers, 
say  a  word  to  disparage  it ;  and  if  we  are  oppressed  by  the 
fetters  which  those  in  authority  sometimes  place  on  the  de- 
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velopment  of  modern  plans,  if  we  are  dismayed  because  the 
husks  and  chaff  are  mixed  up  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  if  we 
find  it  hard  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  ore,  let  us  renew  our 
strength  by  studying  the  history  of  past  contests  ;  let  us  look 
at  the  history  of  education,  read  the  biographies  of  teachers, 
study  the  principles  of  human  nature,  trace  the  progress  of 
human  civilization.  Then  let  us  take  courage  and  determine 
that  our  influence  wherever  felt  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of 
the  enlargement,  the  improvement,  and  the  invigoration  of  all 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man. 


Daniel  C.  Gilman. 


Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


II. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

In  the  following  article  are  presented  the  results  of  investiga-  ' 
tions  into  the  growth  of  the  colleges  of  this  country.  In  a  previ- 
ous number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,1  the  consideration 
of  the  growth  of  New  England  colleges  was  taken  up  somewhat 
at  length,  and  it  was  shown  that  they  had  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  thus  completely  refuting  the 
apparently  nearly  universal  opinion  that  the  cause  of  higher 
education  was  declining,  and  the  relative  numbers  attending 
the  colleges  were  decreasing.  The  increase  in  the  New 
England  colleges  was  so  rapid  that  the  opinion  was  expressed 
at  that  time  that  the  same  wculd  be  found  to  be  the  state  of 
the  case  when  the  colleges  of  the  whole  country  were  con- 
sidered. This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  statistics  presented 
in  this  article. 

The  same  effort  was  made  to  make  these  statistics  exact 
and  official  as  in  the  former  case,  but  with  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  results,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  and  variety 
existing  between  the  various  institutions  considered.  Requests 
were  sent  first  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the  colleges,  asking 
for  catalogues  or  statistics  at  decennial  periods  from  1850 
to  1890.  These  requests  were  in  many  cases  most  promptly 
and  kindly  complied  with,  often  at  the  expense  of  much  trou- 
ble in  obtaining  the  necessary  data  for  the  earlier  periods.  In 
this  way  statistics  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  included 
in  the  tables  were  obtained,  among  which  were  all  the  larger 
and  more  important  institutions.  Catalogues  for  1890-91  of 
all  but  twenty  of  the  remaining  colleges  were  afterward  pro- 
cured,  and  from  them  the  figures  for  that  year  computed.  The 
figures  for  those  colleges  for  the  previous  periods  have  been 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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This  lack  of  direct  official  reports  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  it  may  seem,  since  only  small  and  relatively  unimportant 
institutions  are  included  in  this  category,  the  total  number  of 
students  in  them  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Figures  for  the  few  colleges  which  are  now  sus- 
pended were  obtained  from  the  American  Almanac. 

In  tabulating  the  statistics  thus  collected,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  several  important  eliminations,  in  order  to  obtain 
fair  comparisons.  The  different  institutions  showed  such  a 
variety  of  students  admitted,  such  a  diversity  of  standards,  and 
such  a  great  range  in  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
requirements  for  admission,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  total 
number  of  students  should  not  be  used  to  represent  the  com- 
parative growth,  where  the  increasing  resort  to  colleges  of  a 
certain  class  of  students  was  to  be  shown.  It  was  manifestly 
absurd  to  compare  the  one  thousand  students  of  a  coeduca- 
tional college,  where  two-thirds  were  engaged  in  preparatory 
work  and  one-half  of  those  in  the  collegiate  course  were 
women,  with  the  one  thousand  students  of  a  college  where  all 
were  pursuing  collegiate  studies,  and  no  women  were  admitted. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  students  in  the  prepara- 
tory courses  in  all  colleges  have  been  omitted.  Almost  all  the 
colleges  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  through  lack  of 
competent  fitting  schools,  are  obliged  to  prepare  their  own  stu- 
dents for  collegiate  work.  This  preparatory  work  is  usually  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  buildings,  and  often  under  the  same  instruc- 
tors, as  the  true  collegiate  work.  In  many  cases  it  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  institution.  These 
preparatory  students  have  been  excluded  when  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  students  has  been  available,  as  was  generally  the 
case.  In  several  instances  where  there  was  no  means  of  mak- 
ing this  separation,  one-third  of  the  total  number  has  been 
taken  as  representing  the  collegiate  students,  as  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  generous  estimate  of  the  true  number.  In  a  very 
few  cases  the  actual  total  has  been  given  where  the  distinction 
could  not  be  made,  and  the  above  rule  did  not  seem  to  apply. 
In  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  colleges  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  the  facts  were  not  at 
hand  for  making  such  distinction.  Inasmuch  as  these  colleges 
draw  almost  entirely  from  a  constituency  which  as  a  rule  does 
not  frequent  other  colleges,  the  omission  of  these  colleges  did 
not  seem  inadmissible,  especially  as  but  four  out  of  fifty  col- 
leges of  this  class  responded  to  the  request  for  official  statistics. 
Excluding  the  Catholic  colleges,  the  whole  number  attending 
institutions  where  the  students  are  unclassified  is  so  very 
small  as  to  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  total  result. 

A  few  colleges  have  been  excluded  altogether  on  account 
of  a  low  standard.  One  case  is  that  of  a  college  which  grants 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  the  completion  of  a  cur- 
riculum of  classical  (?)  study,  in  which  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  orthography,  and  penmanship  are  the  only  subjects 
taught  to  the  "freshmen;"  Latin  is  begun  by  the  "juniors," 
Greek  by  the  "seniors; "  while  the  study  of  modern  languages 
is  wholly  omitted.  Such  an  institution,  however,  exists  in 
one  of  the  Central  States ;  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  uni- 
versity;  is  empowered  by  the  State  to  confer  degrees;  and  is 
classed  among  colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Naturally  such  an  institu- 
tion should  not  be  classed  with  those  that  require  four  years 
of  study  in  the  classics  before  admission.  A  gradually  de- 
scending standard  was  found  to  exist,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  where  to  make  the  division.  It  has  been  placed  at  a 
very  low  plane,  and  only  colleges  which  show  a  noticeably 
low  standard  for  the  course  of  study,  and  those  which  do  not 
require  any  preparation  in  Latin  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course,  have  been  excluded.  * 

A  far  more  important  omission  is  that  of  female  students. 
Since  the  object  of  these  statistics  is  to  show  that  colleges 
are  more  resorted  to  by  the  same  class  of  students  than 
formerly,  and  that  there  has  been  a  decided  growth 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  element,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  large  number  of  women  attending 
the  coeducational  colleges.     In  a  purely  numerical  com- 
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comparison  of  this  nature  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  totals  in 
coeducational  schools  with  those  in  schools  for  male  students 
only,  and 'it  is  even  more  manifestly  unjust  to  compare  the 
figures  of  a  college  at  an  early  period,  when  women  were  not 
admitted,  with  the  total  attendance  after  the  school  had 
become  coeducational.  These  figures  would  represent  the 
growth  of  that  college,  through,  however,  the  addition  of  a 
new  element.  In  1850  only  one  coeducational  college  existed 
in  this  country,  at  which  six  women  were  in  attendance. 
Since  then  women  have  been  admitted  into  many  colleges 
which  have  thus  made  large  numerical  gains  in  the  numbers 
of  total  students,  while  the  number  of  men,  the  only  possible 
available  source  of  increase  in  the  early  years,  has  remained 
stationary.  A  growth  of  this  kind,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
clement,  is  not  the  kind  of  growth  here  considered. 

A  similar  reason  would  seem  to  exist  for  the  elimination  of 
scientific  students  in  the  colleges,  since  they,  too,  are  an 
accession  of  a  later  date  than  1850.  But  here  the  case  is 
sufficiently  different  to  justify  their  retention.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  if  no  scientific  courses  had  been 
established,  these  same  students  would  have  pursued  classical 
or  literary  studies;  and,  moreover,  in  the  majority  of  col- 
leges no  distinction  is  made  between  scientific  and  classical 
students.  As  this  division  could  not  be  made  in  many  of  the 
colleges,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  exclude  those  where  the 
division  was  made  f  therefore,  the  figures  include  the  scien- 
tific students  in  all  the  colleges.  It  would  have  been  still 
better  to  have  included  also  the  purely  scientific  schools,  but 
this  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  consequent  large 
additions  to  tables  already  very  extended.  Mention  will  be 
made  later  of  the  results  which  would  have  been  brought 
about  had  they  been  included. 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  colleges.  The  very  small  numbers  given 
for  many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  institutions  do  not  of 
course  represent  the  size  of  the  school,  but  show  how  small  a 
proportion  of  their  work  is  devoted  to  the  purely  collegiate 
instruction  of  male  students. 
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TABLE  I. 

MALE  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


1850 


Maine. 

Bates  

Bowdoin  — 
Colby...  . 

Total  

New  Hampshire. 
Dartmouth  . . . 

Total  

Vermont. 
Middlebury... 
Univ.  of  Vt... 

Total  

Mas  sack  usetts. 

Amherst  

Boston  

Harvard  

Tufts  

Williams  

Total  

Rhode  Island. 
Brown  

Total  

Connecticut. 

Trinity   

Wesleyan  

Yale  

Total   

New  York. 

Colgate  

Coll.  of  City  of 

New  York  *.. 

Columbia  

Cornell  

Hamilton  

Hobart  

St.  Stephens.. 
St.  Lawrence.. 
Svracuse . . . 

Union  

Univ.  of  City 

of  N.  Y  

Univ.  of  Roch. 

Total  

New  Jersey. 
Coll.  of  N.  J., 
Rutgers  

Total  


120 
72 


XQ2 


157 


174 


174 


i860 


I08 
X22 


X87O 


77 

X2I 

55 


320 


«53 


3*7 


3X7 


X03 
101 


380 


380 


529 

53 
233 


261 
651 
141 


1035  xx  16 


647  735 


36 


135 


332 


4' 

135 
559 


394 
2x9 


160 
106 


104 

*55 


1682 


314 
124 

438 


9i 
153 
647 

891 


149 
212 
609 
«59 
46 
SO 
24 

xo3 
89 

X2I 


l867 


3^4 
l8l 


l880 


X21 
157 
136 


297 


339 
«4 
897 
64 
227 


1641 


»53 
83 


1085 


93 

437 
534 
344 
i8x 
59 
40 
24 

X2X 
194 

XIO 

X58 


491 

X27 


1890 


106 

185 

140 


328 

"328 


43 
129 


352 
179 
X552 
116 
3« 


25x0 


352 


'33 
227 
X286 

1646 


x36 

564 
573 
X086 
«5X 
66 
56 
54 
213 
X33 

»34 

X90 


3356 


850 
197 


X047 


Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny  

Bucknell...  .. 
Central  Penn.. 

Dickinson  

Franklin  and 

Marshall.... 

Geneva  

Grove  City. ... 
Haverford  . .  . 

Lafayette  

Lebanon  Valley 

Lehigh   

Muhlenberg.... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Swarthmore... . 

Thiel  

Univ.  of  Penn.. 

Ursinus  

Washington  &. 

Jefferson  . . . 
Western  Univ. 

of  Penn  

Westminster... 

Total  


Maryland. 
Johns  Hopkins 
St.  James. 
St.  John's, 


Washington. ... 
West.  M'ryl'nd 


Total. 


Delaware. 
Delaware 


Total. 


1850 


xo6 
61 


65 

62 
22 

58 
95 
29X 


880 


i860 


58 
xx6 

98 
42 


96 
X40 

354 

(?)40 


1178 


55 
"5 
60 


Dist.of  Columbia 

Columbian  

Howard  


Total  . 


Virginia. 

Bethany  

Emory-Henry. . 

Hampden-Sid- 
ney  

Randolph- 
Mason  

Richmond  

Roanoke   

Univ.  of  Va.... 

Wash,  and  Lee. 

Wm.  &  Mary.. 

Total  


West  Virginia. 

Bethany   

W.  Va.  Coll... 


55  65 


1870 


1880 


1890 


64 
79 

95 

5i 
x88 
32 

63 

"4 

16 

187 

32 


61 
130 


93 

63  88 

12  24 

83|  137 

97I  127 

(?)8o  82 

J  X84 

f  78;  XOX 

290 I  3x9 


45 

XX2 

72 
X05 

7' 
34 
287 


77 
xoo 


52 
4X4 

86 

T7 

57 
490 

59 

161 

93 
93 


1869'  2970 


62 
40 

29 


x76 

45 

33 
46 


131 


28 
28 


468 

66 
80 
7i 

685 


55  65 


113 
64 


X45 

72 

222 


756 


X24 
54 


128 


132 
93 


X033 


140 

16 

"156 


81 
8x 

126!  13a 


97 
81 

X42 

X44 
82 

232 

76 


16 
14a 


4X 

53 
X28 

X2I 

75 
96 


24 

16* 


X47 

297 
I7T 

88- 

253 
181 

59 


xx8 


683  1290 


X26 

3- 


*  Four  upper  classes  only. 
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1850 

z86o 

Z87O 

1880 

X89O 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

100 
(?)xo 
9 

W.  Va.  CotU. 
W.  Va.  Univ... 

58 

69 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas  

Little  Rock... 
Phil'nd'r  Smith 

99 

Total  

ixS 

109 

-if 

North  Carolina. 
No.  C.  Coll  

74 

230 
34 

«7 

376 
60 

Z12 
14 

89 
zoo 

xi7 
«5 
49 
117 
x8o 
x8x 

"xl 
8 
X7x 
153 
211 

99 

119 

Tennessee. 

153 
75 

41 

36 

65 
75 

0)50 
43 

151 
xo6 

20 
84 

Z50 
40 

57 

9 
109 

65 

21 
14 

.£ 

"5 

37 
49 

8 
58 
18 

41 

x8 
*9 

96 
77 

x©5 
141 

340 

'4 
140 

9 
9 
in 
40 

x9 

64 
»7 
108 
xi7 

137 
201 
50 
191 

Univ.  of  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest... 

Chattanooga.  .. 
Central  Tenn.. 
Cumberland.. . . 

Fisk  

Franklin    .  ... 
Greenville  and 
Tusculum . . . 

Total  

328 

523 

3x5 

659 

673 

South  Carolina.. 

70 
So 

184 

37 
X09 

143 

50 

75 
50 
19 

4a 

32 

3a 
27 

4a 

44 

43 

44 

9 

1? 

62 
59 
7X 
109 

Erskine  

So.  Carolina... 
Wofford  . 

King..  

Mary  ville  .... 
Roger  Williams 
S.  W.  Baptist.. 
S.  W.  Presbyt.. 

Univ.  of  Nash. 
Univ.  of  South 
Univ.  of  Tenn. 
U.  S.  Grant. . 

Washington.... 

Total  

304 

989 

268 

188 

447 

Georria. 
Atlanta  

«45 
61 
45 

144 

126 
140 

zoo 

ZI3 

5i 
160 
82 
75 
93 

X7 
47 
*34 
96 

137 

<3i 

x8 

196 
194 

x6x 

Total"   

537 

608 

545 

907 

1260 

U 

175 
93 
35 
X03 
191 
123 
53 

Oglethorpe.... 
Unir.  of  Ga  

Kentucky. 

Bacon   

Berea  

Bethel  

60 

"4 
67 

93 
SO 

185 

x6o 
99 

»3 

9* 

98 
2x6 

*5 
25 
109 
100 
C?>42 
"5 
66 

83 
20 

Total  

395 

479 

461 

_596 
4 

Florida. 

Central...  .... 

Kentucky  

Ken.  Wesleyan 

Ogden  

Shelby  

Transylvania.. 

4 

Alabama. 

0)45 
9' 

55 
72 
'37 

X42 
54 
54 

X30 
47 
143 

206 
(?)50 
190 

Univ.  of  Ala... 

384 

444 

418 

575 

% 

40 

25 

38 
79 

58 

54 

1; 

78 

(?)6o 
174 

37 
»33 

3* 

"56 
49 
10 

34 

856 

77 

56 
69 
4  57 

94 
37 
Z03 
42 

e 
36 

48 

273 

59 
302 

xo 

X20 

Ohio. 

Adelbert  

Antioch  

Cincinnati.  ... 

Denison  

Germ'n  Wallace 
Heidelberg  .... 

57 

84 
43 

48 

61 
66 

23 
63 
3 

46 

62 
45 
53 

63 

X7 

*37 
70 

Z2I 

z8 
167 
70 

«57 
29 

67 
3« 
30 

82 

3S 

45 
7' 
94 

200 
72 

«5« 
53 

341 

29 

Z20 

Total  

136 

264 

250 

320 

446 

Mississippi. 
Madison    .  ... 
Mississippi .... 
Oakland  

Univ.  of  Miss.. 

64 
*34 

Z02 
38 

19" 

47 
33 

X02 

Z05 
19Z 

*xoo 

4 

156 

260 

Total  

Z98 

33i 

182 

296 

Mt.  Union  ... 
Muskingum  .. . 

Ohio  State  ... 
Ohio  Wesleyan 

Otterbein  

Rio  Grande.. . . 

Louisiana. 
Baton  Rouge.. 
Centenary..  .. 

Franklin  

New  Orleans... 
State  Univ...  . 

Tulane  

t 

70 

I03 

Z07 

44 

X2 

50 
*88 

si 

z8a 

I02 

107 

134 

236 
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Ohio  Cont. 
Univ.  of  Cin... 
Univ.  of  Woos. 

Urban*  

Wilbcrforce.. .. 
Wilmington.... 
Wittenberg-.. 


Total. 


Indiana. 

Butler  

Concordia.  ... 

Do  Pauw  

Earlham  

Franklin  

Hanover  

Indiana.. 
Moores  Hill  . . . 
Union  Christ... 
Wabash  


1850 


67 


1870  1880  1  1890 


61 

a  1  (?)  10 


59 


76 


55 
X64 
6 
35 
29 
64 


00 
184 

10 
4 

24 
120 


1088;  X542   1566  2374 


10 

74 

72 

Mi 

7 

22 

84 

96 

97 

"5 

155 
150 

22 

*9 
110 

227 


58  98 


Total   337    506  792 


Illinois. 
Augustana . . . . 
Blackburn.  . . 
Carthage ...  . 
Chaddock .... 

Chicago  

Eureka  

Hedding  , 

Illinois   

111.  Wesl'yan. 

Knox  

Lake  Forest.. 

Lincoln   

Lombard  

McKendree... 
Monmouth  .  . 
N.  W.  Coll  . . 
N.  W.  Univ... 

Shurtlcff  

Wcstfield  

Wheaton 


Total . 


Michigan. 

Adrian  

Albion  

Hillsdale   

Hope  

Kalamazoo  .  . 

Olivet  

Univ.  of  Mich.. 

Total  


48 


48 

235 
212 
X9 
3i 
55 
X53 
23 

22 

79 


877 


36 


66 

15  96 
(?)xo 


58 
50 
33 
74 
85 

104 
4» 
26 
X7 
74 

108 
X9 


231 
212 
70 

222 

xa 

X65 


1181 


86 

33 

0)72 


«5 
23 
44 

89 
28 

122 

3i 

24 


X97.    35X  686 


Wisconsin. 

Beloit   

Lawrence  

Milton  

Northwestern... 

Racine  

Ripon  

Univ.  of  Wis... 


126 
4X 


9 
22 
117 


x8 


25 
47 

«73  472 
44<>  692 


x8 


64 

77 
5a 
18 
54 
42 
120 


Total. 


18  179 


Minnesota. 
Carleton  .. 


x8 


X046 


77 
(?)06 
X3 


7« 

20 

55 
82 

110  I 
65  1 
23  j 
4« 


40 
201 
4X 


1x04 


26  35 

32  87 

180  135 

29  43 
40 
59 

4I2|  822 

778 \  1239 


60 
29 
X7 
34 
32 
39 
217 


XX3 

•11 
65 

22 

23 

488 


428  809 


46 


Minn.  Cont. 
Haniline  .... 

Macalester  

Univ.  of  Minn. 

Total  

Iowa. 
Amity  ...  . 
Cen.  Univ.,  Ia. 
Cornell  . 

Drake   

Griswold   

Iowa  

Ia.  Wesleyan  . 

Lenox   

Oskaloosa  

Parsons  

Penn   

Simpson  

State  Uni.  of  Ia 

Tabor   

Univ.    of  Des 
Moines .  ... 
Upper  Iowa... 
Western   

Total   


Missouri. 
Central  . 
Cen.  Wesleyan 

Drury  , 

Fayette  

La  Grange...., 

Lewis  , 

Masonic  

St.  Charles  ... 
Tarkio  . . 
Univ.  of  Mo.. 
Washington..., 
Westminster... 
William  Jewell 

Total  

Texas. 

Austin  , 

Baylor  , 

Ft.  Worth..  .. 
Southwestern .. 

Trinity  

Univ.  of  Texas 

Total  

Kansas. 

Baker.  

Emporia  .... 
Highland... 
Kan.  Wesleyan 

Lane  

Ottawa  

Univ.  of  Kan... 
Washburn . . , 

Total  

Nebraska. 

Doane  

Gates  


1850 


i860 


53 
243 


1870 


54 

38 
55 
xoo 


X05 
32 


1880 


1890 


42 

i  35 

_xi9  453 
168!  566 


x8 

66  163 
72 

So,  X37 
81  49 

I  37 

65 
57 
45 


32; 
26 

154  250 
38 


32 


25 

92 

34 


428 


(?)30 


0)34  48 
52  44 

2»  31 


IOI 

37' 


60 

7X 


*9 

99  ?)2oo  975 
54(  68  92 
9oO)8o 
63  75) 


7? 
118 


668 

828 

xo 

123 

97 

160 

»7 

xxx 

119 

38 

30 

M9 

256 

598 

9 1 
32I 
99 
16 


70 
28 
14 
X3 
22 

X4 
207 
40 


188  408. 


37 
7 
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1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

| 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Nebraska  Cam/. 
univ.  01  jncd... 

73 

x66 

.  

Wash.  Cont. 

"7 

Total  

84 

axo 

xo 

3* 

Dakota*. 
Univ.  No.  Dak. 
Univ.  So.  Dak. 

16 

Oregon. 
McMinnsville... 
Pacific  

16 

9 

X 
21 

67 

Univ.  of  Ore.... 

70 

36 
74 
68 

69 
135 

37 

Montana. 

TTrtiv   rA  Kf  Afif 

Willamette  . 

18 

23 

4 

Total ... 

18 

109 

107 

a53 

Color ada. 

Univ.  of  Col.... 
Univ.  of  Den... 

3 
xa 

3 

•ao 

36 
11 

California, 
|     Col.  of  St.  Aug. 
I     Pac.  Methodist. 

4* 

35 

48 
45 

'C 

12 

18 

57 

Univ.  of  Cal.... 
!     Univ.  So.  Cal... 

85 

195 

3Sl 
18 

Washington. 
Univ.  of  Wash. 

Univ.  of  Pacific 

38 

9 

4i 

•67 

xo 

"5 

,  Total  

1 

38 

170 

3*9 

54» 

•  1887-88. 
TABLE  II. 

STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  BY  STATES. 


Maine   

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  .., 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey.  

Pennsylvania.. .. 

Maryland  

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina  . . 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  ..  

Mississippi  

Louisiana   

Arkansas  


1850 


19a 
aai 
"57 
719 

647 


i860 


1870 


390  253 
3*7  380 
304  xoo 
1035!  ixx6 
23a  j  aao 
735  891 


752  168a!  1867 

332    438j  545 

880!  X178'  1427 

15a    230  131 

45 1     50  a8 

55      65  156 


756  «<>33  "55 

j  118 

3*8    5«3  3*5 

304'    289.  368 

395     479i  46i 


136 


264 
331 
xoa  X07 


4«4 

297 
105 

1641 
247 

1085 


2295 
618 

1869 
300 
4i 
14a 


683 
X09 

tit 

43" 

320 
296 
"34 
99 


1890 


43" 
328 
17a 

2510 
352 

1646 


3356 
1047 
2970 

685 
81. 

162 


1290 

673  ] 

J' 

260 
236 

1,9 1 


Texas  

Tennessee  

Kentucky  

Ohio  ... 

Indiana   , 

Illinois   . 

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa...;  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

N.  &  S.  Dakota 
Montana...  ... 

Colorado  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Total  


1850 


527 
384 


493 
337 
197 


19a 


8837 


i860 


608 


xo88 
506 
35i 
440 
"79 


243 


1870 


""5 
545 
418 


X542 

792 
686 
692 
427 


4 

428 
394 
47 


109 
170 


16339  20650 
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[February 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AND  POPULATION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  SECTIONS  OF  THE 

COUNTRY. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


New  England 

Middle  

Southern  

Central  

Western 
Pacific  

Total  


1850  x86o  1870  1880  1890 


9Z10 

2216 
32x0 
X109 
192 


8837 


2843 
3643 
4073 
2564 
264 
56 


«3443 


2960 
4154 
3934 
4139 
873 
279 


16339 


3789 
5265 
4657 
4695 
1746 
526 


f439 
301 

6983 
6707 

3259 
827 


20678  315x6 


POPULATION  IN  EVEN  THOUSANDS  OP  THE 
SECTIONS. 


1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

New  England.. 

9729 

3135 

3487 

4010 

4700 

6625 

8334 

9849 

"757 

8257 

10258 

11251 

15258 

18396 

4522 

6927 

9125 

1x206 

13472 

«345 
444 

4172 

6810 

10042 

xo6 

675 

1115 

1871 

23192 

31443 

38559 

50x56 

62022 

New  England  :  Me.;  N.  H.;  Vt.;  Mass.;  R.  I.;  Conn. 
Middle  States:  N.  Y.;  N.  J.;  Penn.;Md.;  Del.;  D.  C. 

Southern  States:  Va.;  W.  Va  ;  N.  C;  S.  C;  Ga.;  Fla.;  Ala.;  Miss.;  La.;  Tex.;  Ark.;  Tenn.; 
Ky. 

Central  States  :  O.;  Ind.;  111.;  Mich.;  Wis. 

Western  States:  Minn.:  Ia.;  Mo.;  Kan.;  Neb.;  Dak.;  Mont.;  Col. 
Pacific  States :  Wash.;  Ore.;  CaL 


TABLE  IV. 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS  PER  100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

New  England  

Middle  

77-3 
334 
38.9 
24.5 

90.1 

9O.7 
43-7 
30-7 
37-0 

11. 3 

84.9 
42.2 
35-0 
44-3 
30.9 

945 
44-7 
99.8 

41.9 
95.6 

115. 7 

5! 7 
38  0 

49.6 

314 

Pacific   

00.0 

19.6 

41-3 

47.9 

44-2 

Southern  

Central  1  ... 

Western  

U.S.....  

38.1 
174 

160 

14 

41.3 
174 

50.3 
22.0 

TABLE  V. 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  FOR  EACH  DECADE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  POPULATION. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

POPULATION. 

1850- 
1860 

1860- 
1870 

1870- 
1880 

1880- 
1890 

1850-' 
1890 

185O- 
1860 

1860- 
1870 

1870- 
1880 

1880- 
1890 

1850- 
1890 

Middle  States  

Central  States   

Western  States  

347 
64.4 
26.9 
131.3 
37-5 

41 

x4.o 

V  5 

61.4 

242.0 

39.8 

28.0 
26.8 

15.8 
134 

xoo.o 
88,4 

435 

57-7 
50.0 

tl'.6 
57.2 

157.7 
275.2 

«7  5 
504.9 
1268.0 

«4  9 

257 

24.2 

146.0 
319.0 

XI. 2 
18.2 
9  7 

31.7 
77-5 
52.0 

15  0 
19.4 

35-6 
22.8 
63.2 
65  2 

17.0 
20.2 
20.6 
20.2 
474 
67.8 

72.0 
"3-4 
122.7 

9640 
1665.0 

52.2 

21.5 

26. 6j  53.6 

256.0 

35.6 

22.6 

30.1 

24. 8j  165.0 

r  Decrease. 
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TABLE  VI. 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  EVEN  THOUSANDS. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont  

etts 
md.. 
it..  ., 

New  England... 

New  York. 
New  Jersey..., 
Pennsylvania  .. 

Maryland  

Delaware  , 

Dist.  of  Col  

Middle  ~ 

Virginia  

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia.  

Florida   , 

Al 
M 
L 
At 
T< 

Tennessee 
Kentucky 


1850 


583  628 

318  326 


3i* 
995 
148 
37i 


3097 
400 
2312 

583 
92 
52 


6626 


869 
669 
006 
.87 
772 
60 

Sil 
210 

213 
1003 
982 


115 
1331 

460 


3135 


672 
2906 
687 
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In  Table  II  the  results  of  Table  I  are  collected  together  by 
States,  and  in  Table  III  these  figures  are  further  combined  to 
represent  the  totals  for  the  different  divisions  of  the  country. 
In  Table  IV  are  shown  the  number  of  students  for  each  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population,  taking  the  United  States 
census  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  Unfortunately  the  census 
cannot  be  assumed  as  correct  in  1870,  and  perhaps  not  in 
1890,  but  the  variations  from  the  true  figures  are  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  seriously  affect  the  result.  In  Table  V  is 
given  the  percentage  increase  of  students  and  population. 

It  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  college  students  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  population  during  the  forty  years  ;  that 
while  the  population  has  increased  165  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  students  has  increased  256  per  cent.;  that  this  has  taken 
place  in  spite  of  the  great  influx  of  immigration,  which  has 
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as  yet  furnished  practically  no  students  to  the  colleges.  It  is 
also  seen  that  this  increase  has  not  been  at  all  regular,  but 
that  the  same  variations  occur  as  were  noticed  in  the  consider- 
ation of  New  England  colleges ;  but  here  the  variations  are 
more  marked. 

The  increase  from  1850-60  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
population.  Then  follows  a  relative  decline  to  1870,  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  This  decline  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  period 
from  1870-80  shows  a  still  greater  decline,  the  decrease  being 
mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1870  gave  too  small 
a  figure  for  the  population.  This  decline  is  probably  not  due, 
however,  to  a  single  cause,  but  rather  to  a  combination  of 
causes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  state  of  dis- 
organization and  reorganization  resulting  in  closing  many  of 
the  colleges  in  the  South,  where  this  decline  is  most  marked* 
The  general  business  catastrophes  of  1870-75,  as  mentioned 
in  my  previous  article,  also  have  had  their  effect.  This  de- 
crease is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
birth-rate  in  this  country  was  much  below  the  normal  during 
the  Civil  War,  1861-65,  the  number  of  native-born  Americans, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  1880-81,  must  be  nec- 
essarily far  less  than  those  of  a  greater  or  less  age.  These  are 
the  ages  of  students  in  the  colleges  ;  and  therefore  the  size  of 
the  constituency,  from  which  it  is  possible  for  the  colleges  to 
draw,  was  less  at  that  period  than  ten  years  before  or  after- 
ward. This  would  also  explain  the  slow  growth  from  1875-85 
noticed  in  the  New  England  colleges. 

The  sudden  increase  from  1880  to  1890  is  the  most  striking 
result  of  the  investigation.  In  this  decade  the  population  in- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  students 
was  over  fifty  per  cent.  If  the  students  in  the  strictly 
scientific  schools  had  been  brought  into  the  calculation,  the 
effect  would  have  been  similar  to  that  on  the  New  England 
colleges,  as  shown  in  my  previous  article.  These  scientific 
schools  have  been  organized  almost  wholly  since  i860,  and 
have  grown  rapidly.    By  the  addition  of  these  schools,  the 
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decline  of  1870  and  of  1880  would  be  counterbalanced,  and 
the  already  great  increase  of  1880-90  materially  increased. 

In  considering  the  number  of  students  to  each  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population,  attending  the  colleges  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  country,  allowance,  in  some  cases, 
must  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  students  from  one  section 
in  colleges  of  another.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  since  only  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  New  England  colleges  reside  in  that  section, 
and  over  twenty  per  cent,  come  from  the  Middle  States. 
Thus  the  apparently  large  difference  between  these  two  divi- 
sions would  be  made  smaller;  the  figures  for  New  England 
decreasing,  and  those  for  the  Middle  States  increasing. 

By  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  proportionally  the  largest  college  attendance.  This 
State,  with  a  comparatively  small  population,  contains  three 
colleges,  one  of  which  ranks  second  in  the  country  in  the  list 
as  constructed ;  and  this  college  draws  over  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  its  large  number  of  students  from  outside  the  State  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

A  table  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  even 
thousands  is  added  for  convenience  in  calculating  the  relative 
growth  of  the  colleges  in  the  several  States. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  present 
state  of  the  colleges  of  this  country  is  most  encouraging. 
They  are  growing  rapidly,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
decided  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  both  for  admission  and 
for  the  courses  of  study  within  the  colleges.  That  the  col- 
leges are  increasing  numerically,  while  the  standard  is  also  be- 
ing raised,  justifies  even  optimistic  views  of  the  future  of 
higher  education. 


Arthur  M.  Comey. 


Tufts  College, 

College  Hill,  Mass. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENG- 
LISH. 

The  requirements  in  English  of  our  principal  colleges  seem 
to  indicate  a  substantial  unanimity,  both  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  entrance  examination  in  this  subject  and  the  means  by 
which  those  objects  can  best  be  carried  out.  In  these  exam- 
inations, the  primary  object  is  to  test  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  his  ability  to  write  it  clearly 
and  correctly.  This  is  done  by  requiring  the  candidate  to 
correct  sentences  faulty  in  grammar  or  construction,  and  to 
write  a  composition  on  some  given  theme. 

The  introduction  and  general  adoption,  by  the  colleges,  of  this 
English  examination,  indicative  as  it  is  of  the  great  change  which 
for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  taking  place  in  the  educa- 
tional standing  of  the  subject  both  here  and  in  England,  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  fact  of  much  significance  and  importance. 
It  came  in  answer  to  a  great  need,  and  it  has  helped  to  raise  the 
standard  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction  in  a  subject 
once  shamefully  neglected  in  the  preparatory  schools.  While 
the  difficulties  peculiar  to  successful  preparation  in  elementary 
English  are  yet  by  no  means  wholly  overcome,  great  progress 
is  being  made,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  English  exam- 
ination seems  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

But  while  we  recognize  this  with  just  satisfaction,  we  should 
not  forget  that  this  primary  object  is  avowedly  not  the  only 
one.  Almost  every  college  now  requires  the  candidate  to  be 
familiar  with  certain  English  classics,  from  one  of  which  the 
subject  of  his  composition  is  taken.  The  evident  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  insure  some  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  in  addition  to  the  required  knowledge  of  spelling, 
grammar,  and  composition ;  but  not  only  have  the  colleges 
declared  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  this  study  into 
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the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  school,  they  have  gone  fur- 
ther, and,  by  laying  down  a  specific  course  of  reading,  they 
have  in  effect  dictated  to  the  schools  the  special  manner  in 
which  the  study  shall  be  pursued.  In  doing  this  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  colleges  have  assumed  a  peculiarly  delicate 
and  difficult,  as  well  as  responsible,  office.  The  best  methods 
of  teaching  English  literature  have  not  yet  been  settled  by 
any  consensus  of  opinion,  or  established  by  long  experience, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  studies  long  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum. 

In  boys'  schools  English  literature  is  comparatively  a  new- 
comer,  and  the  best  manner  of  teaching  it  is  being  slowly 
arrived  at  by  discussion  and  by  independent  experiments.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  study  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  any 
rigid,  inflexible  method,  and  one  which  can  be  best  taught,  upon 
certain  general  lines,  by  a  skillful  variation  of  methods.  Col- 
lege  requirements,  which  tend  to  impose  a  method  of  teaching 
in  such  a  case  upon  the  preparatory  schools,  should  be  scruti- 
nized with  the  nicest  care;  for,  as  the  study  grows  in  impor- 
tance, it  will  be  likely  to  develop  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  colleges.  As  the  lists  of  works  selected  will  form  the 
basis  of  future  study,  they  should  be  critically  examined,  and 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed — if,  indeed,  any 
principle  be  discoverable — should  be  thoroughly  tested.  I 
need  not  discuss  at  present  the  value  of  English  literature  as 
a  school  study;  the  colleges  having  placed  it  there,  the  ques* 
tion  is  primarily  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  it  which  the 
colleges  encourage  or  require.  It  is  true  that  English  litera- 
ture is  far  from  occupying  either  an  honorable  or  an  assured 
place  in  our  schools  under  the  present  college  requirements. 
In  many  cases  its  position  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
that  of  Lieutenant  Oddie  Pratte,  upon  a  certain  occasion  in 
The  American  Girl  in  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
during  the  progress  of  a  great  crush  at  some  fashionable  enter- 
tainment, he  was  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd 
vainly  endeavoring  to  effect  an  entrance,  when  he  was  gruffly 
told  by  a  policeman  to  move  on — "  I  can't,"  he  gasped, "  I'm  at 
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the  party."  In  some  such  sense  English  literature  is  too  often 
to  be  found  "  at "  our  preparatory  schools ;  duly  invited,  indeed, 
but  forced  to  struggle  on  the  outskirts,  and  not  infrequently 
requested  to  move  on.  Even  in  some  of  our  best  schools  it  is 
admitted  only  on  sufferance ;  improperly  or  intermittently 
taught,  it  has  again  and  again  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  preparation  in  other  subjects  which  college  require- 
ments have  made  more  important.  But  this  is  due  rather  to 
the  fact  that  English  literature  is  an  innovation  than  to  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  either  school  or  college.  Any  new  subject 
must  make  its  way  slowly,  and  it  is  but  fair  and  prudent  to 
demand  that  the  time  given  to  it  should  be  increased  only  as 
it  demonstrates  its  relative  superiority  to  those  subjects  which 
may  be  pushed  aside  or  curtailed  to  make  room  for  it.  Never- 
theless, it  is  but  just  to  demand  that  whatever  time  is  granted 
to  it  be  used  to  the  best  advantage ;  that  whatever  is  done 
be  done  properly  and  according  to  sound  methods,  and  that  a 
subject  of  such  dignity  be  given  by  our  college  requirements  a 
fair  chance  to  prove  its  value  as  a  school  study.  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  plainly  that  every  year's  experience  strengthens 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  college  require- 
ments in  this  matter  are  based  upon  a  theory  of  instruction 
fundamentally  and  dangerously  unsound,  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  do  little  but  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
thorough  and  successful  teaching,  which  no  ingenuity  is  able 
wholly  to  overcome.  It  may  seem  an  extreme  statement,  but  I 
believe  that  if  English  literature  is  well  taught  in  any  pre- 
paratory school,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  spite  rather  than  because 
of  the  college  requirements. 

In  the  first  place  these  requirements  encourage,  almost  com- 
pel,  the  total  neglect  of  the  historical  development  of  literature; 
they  foster  that  disconnected  reading  of  books,  apart  from  those 
natural  relations  to  life  which  alone  can  fully  explain  them,  that 
in  other  cases  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  desultory.  The  selec- 
tions with  which  the  applicant  is  required  to  be  familiar 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  in  so  far 
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as  they  belong  to  the  same  literature.  .No  regard  being  paid 
in  making  them  to  historic  continuity,  they  influence,  or  per- 
haps compel,  the  teacher  to  slight  or  disregard  it,  and  to  take 
up  each  selection  as  a  separate  study.  Take,  for  example,  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  New 
England  Colleges,  and  adopted  by  all  the  colleges  of  that  sec- 
tion except  Yale.  Not  satisfied  with  a  medley  of  English 
masterpieces,  this  committee  specifically  recommended  that 
*'  the  proportion  of  American  literature  to  be  read  be  somewhat 
increased,"  1  and  we  accordingly  find  in  them  such  a  sprinkling 
of  American  works  as  effectually  stops  any  semblance  of  coher- 
ence. Here,  as  in  so  many  similar  lists,  the  young  student  is 
jerked  from  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  to  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  and  from  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration  to 
Quentin  Durward?  Nor  are  such  jumps  exceptional.  After 
careful  examination  of  the  lists  prepared  by  the  New  England 
Commission,  I  fail  to  find  one  in  which  the  selections  seem  to 
be  arranged  with  any  thought  of  sequence  or  congruity  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  lists  of  colleges  out- 
side of  New  England  are  prepared  in  the  same  mutually  re- 
pellent fashion,  and  open  to  the  same  objection.  Consulting 
my  notebook  at  random,  I  find  that  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan (1888)  compelled  the  bewildered  reader  to  pass  from  the 
shadowy  fascination  of  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  to  a  rude 
awakening  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  while  Vassar  in  the  same  year 
enforced  the  transition  from  Milton's  Comus  to  Franklin's 
Autobiography.  Such  surprising  leaps  are  calculated  to  prove 
too  much  for  the  student  of  comparative  literature,  and  if  there 
be  a  possible  connection  between  Milton's  Enchanter  and  the 
author  of  Poor  Richard  it  is  not  such  as  can  be  advantageously 
dwelt  upon. 

There  is  a  game  in  which  one  person  makes  sundry  erratic 
dots  upon  a  paper,  so  disposed  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  his 
adversary  from  drawing  a  line  which  shall  pass  through  all  of 
them  and  yet  make  a  picture.    It  is  plain  that  the  colleges  do 
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not  intend  the  schools,  to  make  a  picture ;  but  are  they  wise  in 
this?  Practically  they  have  declared  against  the  study  of  lit- 
erature  in  schools  in  connection  with  history  ;  they  have  con- 
demned  any  study  of  literature  in  the  light  of  its  historical 
development ;  they  have  even  condemned  any  consecu- 
tive connected  study  of  literature  at  all  by  requirements 
whose  obvious  effect  is  to  make  such  study  well-nigh  im- 
possible. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
emphasizing,  in  our  teaching,  the  historical  continuity  of  lit- 
erature, the  great  primary  truth  that  a  nation's  literature  is  but 
one  visible  and  concrete  expression  of  a  nation's  life,  and  that 
a  nation's  life  is  a  continuous  and  at  least  partially  intelligible 
growth,  molded  by  influences  which  can  be  measurably  appre- 
ciated. Hamlet  and  Paradise  Lost  are  not  isolated  celestial 
appearances,  devoid  of  all  connection  with  any  earthly  cir- 
cumstances ;  like  all  other  human  works,  they  are  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  life,  immovably  imbedded  in  the  matrix  of  place 
and  time.  Read — I  will  not  say  studied — in  defiance  of  their 
human  and  historic  relations,  they  appear  as  quotations 
wrenched  from  their  context.  It  is  true  that  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  there  has  until  recently  been  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  opposite  error ;  to  neglect  that  direct  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics  themselves,  which  is  the  only  sound  and  honest 
foundation,  for  meager  scraps  of  biography  or  the  common- 
places of  second-hand  criticism.  Those  old  and  well-nigh  for- 
gotten text-books  which  our  infancy  knew,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  dry  enumeration  of  men  we  had  never  heard  of,  coupled 
with  the  bare  titles  of  works  we  never  expected  to  read.  One 
passed  through  them  as  through  a  deserted  graveyard,  reading 
an  interminable  array  of  names  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  attached,  but  meeting  no  living  thing.  They  did  much 
to  stifle  or  postpone  any  love  of  literature,  and  to  inflate  the 
learner's  mind  with  the  delusion  that  on  finishing  one  of  them 
he  had  mastered  the  subject  from  Beowulf  to  Tennyson.  No 
one  can  condemn  them  or  their  methods  more  strongly  than 
I.    But  surely  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  run  so  far  away  from  them 
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as  to  study  the  English  classics  absolved  from  all  conditions 
of  place  and  time.  Such  a  mistake  is  the  more  inde- 
fensible when  we  remember  how  largely  the  best  recent 
criticism  is  based  upon  that  theory  of  literary  interpreta- 
tion which  the  colleges  are  forcing  the  schools  to  slight 
or  disregard.  That  famous  English  controversy  on  the 
teaching  of  English  literature,  begun  under  such  distressing 
circumstances  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  had  at  least  one  out- 
come of  permanent  value.  Critic  after  critic  agreed  as  to  the 
radical  importance  of  dwelling  on  the  unity  of  literature,  on 
what  may  be  turned  the  spiritual  pedigree  of  great  writers  or 
great  epochs.  One  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  even  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  the  course  of  literature  to  be  as  strictly 
continuous  and  for  the  most  part  as  distinctly  traceable, "  with 
the  successions  and  devolutions  as  marked,  as  the  history  of 
any  landed  property  in  England."8  Selections  which  compel 
the  reader  to  rush  aimlessly  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  United  States  to  England,  alighting  at 
random  anywhere  between  Chaucer  and  Lowell,  evidently 
cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  such  a  method. 

That  these  incoherent  lists  are  not  the  result  of  accident 
(as  might  at  first  be  supposed),  but  of  design,  seems  probable 
from  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  Committee  of, the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  made  December  1,  1888. 
In  it  the  school  study  of  authors  in  chronological  order 
meets  with  unqualified  condemnation.  The  committee  argue 
by  implication  that  because  "  teaching  facts  about  authors 
and  their  noted  contemporaries  is  not  teaching  literature,"  it 
logically  follows  that  the  historical  element  should  be  alto- 
gether excluded. 

The  second  objection  to  the  required  selections  is  one  which 
rests  rather  upon  critical  judgment  than  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  on  which  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  speak  with 
less  confidence.  Clearly  it  is  not  enough  for  a  selection  to  pos- 
sess intrinsic  excellenpe,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  pur- 

*  Saturday  Review,  62,  611;  vide  also  Mr.  Collins's  art.  English  Literature  at  the 
Universities,  Quarterly  Review,  162  (1886). 
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pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Austen  are 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  these  college  lists.  One  may  ad- 
mire Miss  Austen,  yet  be  persuaded  that  her  books  are  exceed- 
ingly unsuited  to  the  taste  of  schoolboys.4  One  may  delight 
in  the  subtle  and  elusive  aroma  of  Hawthorne,  yet  regard  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  in  the  hands  of  downright  boyhood 
as  a  Sfevres  vase  in  the  fist  of  a  Viking.*  The  requirements 
of  Bryn  Mawr  seemed  framed  to  furnish  the  aptest  of  annual 
illustrations  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Those  of 
us  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  administer  Matthew  Arnold's 
essay  On  Translating  Homer  to  innocent  girlhood,  yet  un- 
troubled by  Greek  and  equally  ignorant  of  the  Iliad  in  all 
translations;  those  of  us  who  have  led  a  forced  march 
through  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  hurrying  our 
breathless  following  from  Odin  to  Mahomet,  from  Dante  to 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Napoleon  ;  those  of  us  who  have  ex- 
pounded Thackeray's  criticism  of  Wycherly  and  Congreve  to 
children  who  had  not  only  had  never  heard  of  either  of  them, 
but  who  could  not  be  permitted  to  read  them,  are  surely  en- 
titled to  be  heard.6  The  English  Humorists  is  a  book  which 
meets  one  in  these  lists  at  every  turn,  yet  it  is  emphatically  a 
book  for  maturer  readers.  It  is  a  book  about  books  and  their 
authors,  and  as  such  it  assumes  and  requires  an  amount  of 
preliminary  reading  or  information  which  the  average  boy  or 
girl  cannot,  or  does  not  possess,  and  which  in  many  cases  one 
should  be  reluctant  to  have  them  acquire.  If  the  plan  of 
using  the  prescribed  works  as  composition  topics  be  adhered 
to,  it  is  important  to  select  books  which  have  a  sufficiently 
logical  arrangement  to  be  readily  analyzed  and  remembered. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  which  reappears  with  fatal  perti- 
nacity on  the  Bryn  Mawr  lists,  in  spite  of  all  its  bursts  of  elo- 
quence, is  so  rambling,  inconsistent,  and  inconsequent  as  to 
require  more  time  than  can  be  justified  by  any  doctrine  of 
compensations.    I  confess  that  I  entirely  fail  to  see  the  force 

4  Pride  and  Prejudice.    Commission  of  Colleges,  List  for  1889. 
'  Hawthorne  appears  on  innumerable  lists ;  New  England  Colleges  among  the 
rest. 

*  English  Requirements,  Catalogues  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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of  a  statement,  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association  already  referred  to,  that  "  no  course  of  reading 
could  be  prepared  .  .  .  that  could  be  reasonably  claimed  to 
be  decidedly  better  than  any  other/'  7  yet  at  least  such  a  state- 
ment would  seem  to  explain  the  make-up  of  the  college  lists. 

The  principles  on  which  I  believe  the  lists  of  selections 
should  be  built  are  implied  in  what  has  been  already  said. 
First,  there  should  always  be  some  organic  nexus  between  the 
works  selected ;  they  should  be  stars  in  a  system,  not  as  at 
present,  "stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres."  I  would 
have  this  nexus  consist  in  the  underlying  historical  connection 
between  the  works  chosen,  and  I  would  have  the  colleges  re- 
quire a  general  understanding  of  this  historic  background  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  works  themselves.  Thus, 
suppose  that  the  selections  were  to  consist  of  two  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  six  essays  of  Bacon,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
Faerie  Queene.  Each  of  the  selections  would  then  so  bear 
upon  the  others  that  the  labors  of  both  pupils  and  teacher 
would  be  vastly  lightened,  and  the  results  proportionately  im- 
proved. If  in  this  case  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  period  were  required,  the  require- 
ments would  constitute  an  intelligent  whole.  I  should  prefer, 
however,  a  series  of  typical  selections,  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  most  strongly  marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  between  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  While  the  follow- 
ing list  could  doubtless  be  improved  in  many  minor  particu- 
lars, I  believe  the  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  to  be 
the  correct  one : 

I.  The  Age  of  Chaucer. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  and  some  one  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  e.  g,  The  Knight's,  The  Clerk's,  or  The  Man  of 
Law's  Tale. 

II.  The  Renaissance  in  England. 

Shakespeare.    One  Play,  e.g.,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant 

of  Venice,  or  As  You  Like  It. 
Bacon.    Six  Essays. 


1  Report,  Supra,  p.  13. 
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III.  The  Puritan  Period. 

Milton.    Comus  or  Paradise  Lost,  first  three  books. 

IV.  The  Age  of  Anne. 

Pope.    The  Rape  of  the  Loek. 

Addison.  Five  Essays,  e.  g,  Ned  Softly,  the  Poet.  The 
Exercise  of  The  Fan.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Hare- 
hunting.  The  Fine  Lady's  Journal.  Meditations  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Steele.  One  Essay,  e.  g.9  Recollections  of  Early  Child* 
hood. 

V.  The  English  Romantic  School. 
Coleridge.    The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Scott.  One  Novel,  e.  g.,  The  Talisman,  and  one  Poem, 
e.g.,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

This  list  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year  by  changing 
many  of  the  works  read,  while  by  retaining  the  same  authors 
in  the  same  order,  its  general  character  and  structure  will 
remain  constant. 

I  claim  that  such  a  list,  used  as  the  basis  of  study  during 
the  last  two  years  at  school,  would  assist  the  pupil  in  gaining 
orderly  and  elementary  ideas  of  the  historical  continuity  of 
English  literature,  and  of  those  vital  relations  which  great 
typical  writers  hold  toward  the  epoch  they  illustrate  and 
represent.  Thus,  in  the  above  list,  Chaucer  is  taken  as 
the  great  typical  figure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  touching 
a  departing  mediaevalism  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  com- 
ing Europe  of  the  Renaissance  upon  the  other,  as  the  poet 
who  stands  at  the  threshold  of  our  modern  English  speech. 
After  the  student  has  gained  some  familiarity  with  Chaucer 
and  his  time,  I  would  have  him  so  master  the  history  of 
England  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  that  its  broad 
relations  to  the  Elizabethan  period  would  be  fixed  in  his  mind, 
and  a  definite  connection  between  the  two  writers  established. 
In  this  period,  as  all  through  the  course,  I  should  spend  no 
time  or  force  on  minor  writers.  I  should  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  student's  ignorance  of  Hawes,  Skelton,  and  all 
their  works,  provided  he  appreciated  the  great  educational 
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advances  of  the  period,  and  their  relation  to  the  Age  of  Shake- 
speare, provided  he  knew  something  of  Caxton,  of  Grocyn,  and 
the  introduction  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  of  the  combats  between 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  of  the  ties  which  bound  Italy  to  the 
classic  learning  of  Constantinople  and  England  to  Italy. 

I  should  take  up  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  as  the  two  great 
expressions  in  poetry  and  in  prose  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
and  show  how  the  slow  accumulations  of  the  waiting  time  after 
the  death  of  Chaucer  helped  to  make  possible  the  glory  of  the 
Elizabethans.  Milton  would  next  be  studied  as  the  supreme 
example  of  much  that  was  best  in  Puritanism.  The  strain  of 
lofty  and  severe  moral  earnestness  in  Milton's  later  work 
would  be  contrasted  with  the  more  glowing  and  luxurious 
beauty  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  transition  from  the  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth  to  the  England  of  Cromwell  would  be  indi- 
cated by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Puritanism. 

In  the  same  manner  the  selection  from  Pope  would  help  to 
illustrate  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  Restoration,  while 
the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele  would  suggest  the  rise  of 
modern  prose  literature  and  the  changing  position  of  the  author. 

Finally,  in  Scott  and  Coleridge,  the  student  would  be  led  to 
see  a  culmination  of  those  reactionary  tendencies,  which,  cast- 
ing aside  the  traditions  of  the  Augustan  Age,  bring  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  literature  of  to-day. 

Such  a  scheme  obviously  presupposes  the  parallel  study  of 
English  history,  if  only  with  especial  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  literature.  Without  at  least  such  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge, the  intelligent  study  of  literature  is  impossible ;  all  cen- 
turies are  alike,  and  the  student  is  set  adrift  without  chart 
or  compass.  English  history  should  indeed  be  studied  by 
every  American  schoolboy  for  itself,  because  no  history,  save 
our  own,  stands  in  such  direct  and  daily  relations  to  us  ;  but  at 
the  least,  enough  of  it  should  be  learned  to  make  the  story  of 
English  literature  intelligible. 

If  it  is  objected  that  such  a  list,  so  studied,  would  encroach 
too  heavily  upon  the  time  of  the  student,  I  point  to  the  far 
greater  amount  of  reading  generally  entailed  by  the  present 
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requirements.  Thus  the  list  put  forth  by  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  for  the  present  year  requires  about  double  the 
.quantity  of  reading  prescribed  in  the  longer  list  here 
suggested ;  the  first  containing  some  sixteen  hundred,  the 
second  some  eight  hundred  pages;  Again,  time  can  be 
gained  not  only  by  discarding  such  long  selections  as  David 
Copperfield  8  or  Henry  Esmond, 9  but  by  making  the  transition 
between  the  selections  so  easy  and  natural  as  to  save  the 
expenditure  of  much  unprofitable  time  and  effort.  Time  so 
saved  can  assuredly  be  well  employed  in  starting  the  pupil  on 
right  methods  instead  of  indoctrinating  him  in  wrong  ones. 
No  college  ever  dreams  of  teaching  literature  according  to 
that  go-as-you-please  fashion  which  the  college  requirements 
force  upon  the  schools. 

It  is  true  that  very  little  can  be  learned  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  in  the  small  proportion  of  time  allotted 
to  it  in  our  schools,  and  that  a  boy  cannot  possibly  have 
enough  knowledge  of  either  history  or  literature  to  fully  ap- 
preciate many  of  the  generalizations  he  will  be  required  to 
accept.  But  while  these  are  valid  objections,  they  lie  equally 
against  nearly  every  study  that  a  boy  is  called  upon  to  under- 
take. A  boy  must  study  much  that  he  cannot  possibly  ap- 
preciate at  the  time  because  of  his  years  and  limited  mental 
equipment.  Yet  we  do  not  debar  him  from  the  study  of  the 
classics  or  of  history  because,  in  his  study  of  them,  he  must 
learn  many  things  of  which  he  is  incapable,  through  his  imper- 
fect resources,  of  feeling  the  beauty  or  force.  And,  more 
than  this,  there  are  far  more  important  considerations  than 
that  of  the  mere  amount  learned,  necessarily  trifling  at  the 
best.  By  entering  on  a  great  subject  rightly  the  pupil  is 
learning  from  the  first  how  to  use  books,  not  as  the  desultory 
reader  who  wastes  and  misdirects  his  forces  because  he  per- 
sists in  treating  them  as  insulated  units,  but  as  the  scholar 
who  knows  that  they  are  bound  by  mysterious  and  manifold 
relations  to  life  and  to  each  other. 


8  List  of  New  England  Commission,  1893. 
•  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 
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I  can  only  see  one  obstacle  likely  to  prove  serious  enough 
to  defeat  the  success  of  the  plan  here  suggested.    I  frankly 
admit  that  it  requires  a  teacher  of  a  high  order,  at  home  in 
the  subject.    It  may  be  noticed  that  the  teacher  has  to  take 
the  place  of  a  text-book.    He  must  also  use  great  judgment 
in  varying  his  method  of  using  the  list  according  to  the  char- 
acter  of  his  class.    For  instance,  although  I  have  placed  the 
selections  in  chronological  order,  and  although  I  have  urged 
that  an  understanding  of  the  growth  of  literature  during  the 
given  period  be  required,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  strict  adherence  to  this  order  in  all  cases. 
There  are  distinct  advantages  in  beginning  with  recent  times 
and  working  backward,  just  as  there  are  other  advantages  in 
beginning  at  the  start  and  working  forward.    With  younger 
children  the  former  method  is  probably  preferable,  but  it  is 
for  the  teacher  to  determine  which  is  likely  to  yield  the  best 
results  in  any  given  case.    All  that  I  insist  on  is,  that  by  the 
time  the  boy  leaves  school  the  required  understanding  of  the 
historical  growth  of  the  literature  shall  have  been  gained. 
Nor  do  I  wish  anyone  to  infer  that,  because  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  on  its 
historical  side,  I  undervalue  that  end  to  which  all  literary 
study  should  tend,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  appreciate 
what  is  best  by  contact  with  the  literature  itself.    The  classics 
of  his  mother-tongue  are  the  only  classics  which  the  English- 
speaking  boy  can  hope  to  approach  from  the  purely  literary 
side,  and  not  primarily  and  chiefly  as  the  means  of  a  drill  in 
language.    Through  them  alone,  if  he  escape  the  toils  which 
the  industry  of  some  too  officious  editor  has  spread  for  him, 
may  he  be  brought  directly  under  the  spell  of  a  great  writer, 
and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  find  in  him  not  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  up  stray  allusions,  not  a  text  for  exercises 
in  syntax,  philosophy,  or  dialectics,  but  an  unfailing  fountain 
of  refreshment  and  inspiration*.    Historical  study  of  literature, 
like  every  other  means  of  access,  should  be  made  to  conduce 
to  this  sufficient  end.    How  far  collateral  matters  should  be 
entered  upon  is  a  question  of  great  practical  difficulty,  and  one 
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which  need  not  be  here  discussed.  I  allude  to  it  because  the 
college  requirements  seem  to  me  at  fault  in  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  the  schools  to  confuse  the  study  of  literature 
with  the  allied  but  distinct  studies  of  language  and  composi- 
tion. We  should  take  care  that  students  be  not  insensibly 
brought  to  regard  the  greatest  creations  of  the  English  genius 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  possible  composition  subjects.  I  have 
too  unspeakable  a  reverence  for  literature  to  wish  to  see  it 
tied  to  the  heels  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  an 
after-thought  and  perhaps  a  concession.  Introduced  in  such  a 
fashion,  literature,  while  nominally  a  part  of  our  college 
entrance  requirements,  is  still  virtually  excluded. 

What  has  so  far  been  said  has  been  written  mainly  with 
reference  to  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  should  girls'  schools  become  more  strictly  pre- 
paratory, as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  the  same  questions  would 
arise  in  them,  but  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  For  while 
in  boys'  schools  the  college  requirements  tend  to  prevent  the 
proper  study  of  a  subject  yet  hardly  established  in  the  curricu- 
lum, in  girls'  schools,  if  adhered  to  by  the  women's  colleges, 
they  would  seriously  interfere  with  a  study  now  often  placed  in 
the  front  rank.  In  the  case  of  one  woman's  college  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  testing  in  schools  the  working  value 
of  the  required  English  selections,  and  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated how  seriously  unwise  and  apparently  haphazard 
selections  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  literature. 

I  have  written  in  the  hope  that  the  college  requirements 
in  this  subject  may  be  changed  while  the  place  of  English 
literature  in  our  entire  educational  system  is  still  tentative 
and  changing.  As  I  am  able  to  see  it,  our  colleges,  whether 
for  men  or  women,  are  at  present  using  their  authority  to 
compel  desultory  reading  as  one  of  their  requirements  for 
entrance.  The  requirements  in  English  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  substitute  for  desultory  reading  the  study  of  English 
literature. 


Henry  S.  Pancoast. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV. 


CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCA. 

TION. 

We  are  now  under  the  full  influence  of  a  great  movement 
of  thought,  essentially  socialistic  in  character.  In  time  we 
shall  be  carried,  by  the  wave-like  progress  of  humanity,  to  an 
extreme  of  individualism;  but,  until  this  corrective  tendency 
sets  in,  it  behooves  us  to  see  how  far  the  present  movement 
will  carry  us.  In  many  of  its  results  a  socialistic  trend  is 
beneficial.  Some  of  its  immediate  effects,  now  so  portentous, 
will  quickly  disappear.  But  at  several  points  its  influence  has 
been  distinctly  bad.  One  of  the  social  problems  deeply  affected 
by  it  is  that  of  public  education.  Here  the  socialistic  factor 
in  human  progress  is  spreading  out  of  safe  bounds  into  the 
region  of  wild  experiment,  with  grave  menace  to  our  govern- 
ment. There  exists  a  perversion  of  the  public  mind  on  this 
vital  question,  a  perversion  which  finds  its  logical  climax  in 
the  recent  demand  of  an  Alderman  of  Boston  for  a  free 
public  university. 

Education  is  man's  safeguard  against  his  own  ignorance. 
Ignorance  and  idleness  are  usually  synonymous,  and  idleness 
is  the  mother  of  crime.  Give  a  child  a  proper  education,  and 
he  is  endowed  with  power:  power  to  think,  power  to  act.  He 
may  use  his  power  to  think  and  act  wrongly,  but  experience 
shows  that  he  will  think  and  act  mainly  toward  the  right. 
Since,  to  the  State,  crime,  when  it  preponderates,  is  death, 
free  schools  are  a  necessity.  But  this  necessity  conceded, 
what  sort  of  education  is  to  be  given  freely,  and  how  far  is  it 
to  go  ?  It  is  here  that  the  socialistic  tendency  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, dangerous.  The  socialists  and  those  who  in  the  line 
of  education,  if  in  no  other,  are  socialists,  would  burden  the 
free  school  with  subjects  and  methods  belonging  to  the  home, 
and  would  carry  free  education  to  a  time  of  life  when,  by  the 
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suppression  of  individual  effort,  moral  stamina  are  weakened, 
and  when,  as  a  measure  of  common  safety,  school  education  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  home  and  the  school  are  two  wholly  different  forces 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  growing  child.  Each  has  its  proper 
sphere,  and  the  methods  of  the  one  have  no  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  other.  Judiciously  exerted,  one  supplementing  the 
other,  these  two  influences  should  produce  patriotic,  moral,  well- 
balanced  citizens.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  unfit- 
ness of  school  methods  to  home  training ;  there  should  be  no 
need  of  proof  that  home  methods  have  little  or  no  place  in 
the  school.  The  child  whose  parents  treat  him  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pedagogue,  is  a  pitiful  creature,  starved 
morally,  surfeited  mentally.  A  child  who  has  been  trained  in 
a  "  home  "  school,  by  methods  which  have  no  right  beyond  the 
walls  of  a  house,  is  even  less  well  fitted  for  good  citizenship. 
Home  training  should  be  always  indirect,  persuasive ;  school 
training  direct,  authoritative.  Home  training  must  be  suggest- 
ive ;  school  training,  mandatory.  Home  training  should  be 
mainly  by  example;  school  training  by  fact  and  precept. 
Home  training  must  leave  free  play  to  the  child's  mental 
growth  ;  school  training  must  prune  and  control  that  growth. 
The  home  fits  the  child  to  be  a  man,  the  school  prepares  him 
to  be  a  citizen  ;  one  is  natural,  common  to  humanity,  the  other 
artificial,  peculiar  to  the  State.  It  is  seldom  that  the  proper 
combination  of  these  two  elements  is  reached.  The  Scholas- 
tics took  away  love,  making  morality  an  abstraction  ;  the 
sentimentalists,  whose  heirs  we  are,  took  away  duty,  making 
morality  a  passion.  The  right  moral  training  tempers  love 
with  duty  and  duty  with  love.  This  moral  training  can  be 
perfected  only  within  the  home.  School  life  is  but  a  men- 
tal gymnasium  in  which  to  make  the  child  receptive  and 
acquisitive. 

To  emphasize  this  training,  the  home  must  be  made  the 
center  of  the  child's  existence.  No  stronger  force  exists  to 
make  it  so  than  the  double  one  of  sacrifice  and  gratitude,  the 
force  of  mutual  obligation.   There  should  be  always  present  a 
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sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  give  the  child 
such  moral  and  mental  armor  as  he  can ;  and  a  corre- 
sponding sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  repay 
the  self-denial  of  the  parent  by  exertion  to  do  his  will. 

But  the  socialistic  idea  of  education  destroys  completely 
all  necessity  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  all 
motive,  therefore,  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
in  time,  all  motive  for  that  child,  grown  to  maturity  in  igno- 
rance of  filial  gratitude,  to  interest  himself,  much  less  to  sac- 
rifice himself,  in  the  matter  of  his  children's  education.  The 
tendency  of  the  modern  school  is  to  restrict  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  that  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  child.  The  father 
is  to  become  a  mere  machine  for  supplying  the  material  wants 
of  the  next  generation.  All  higher  duties  are  to  be  relegated 
to  a  special  class,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  given 
to  the  priests — with  what  results,  we  know.  The  primitive 
races  gave  to  their  young  such  food  and  shelter  as  they' could  ; 
an  ambition  to  do  more  than  this  has,  through  long  centuries, 
produced  civilization.  Destroy  parental  responsibility  and 
the  one  concrete  motive  for  human  progress  has  disappeared. 
The  French  noblesse,  sending  their  infants  to  peasant  foster- 
mothers,  brought  themselves,  thereby,  to  the  guillotine.  Ab- 
stract precepts,  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  will  never 
supplant,  as  moral  forces,  the  actual  presence  of  children  to 
whom  ethics  must  be  taught  by  example.  If  the  State,  that 
nonentity  for  which  each  one  of  us,  and  therefore,  none  of  us,  is 
responsible,  is  to  bring  up  my  children  for  me ;  if  morality,  good 
manners,  and  the  domestic  virtues  are  to  be  taught  by  some- 
one else  while  I  am  but  to  provide  the  material  things  of  life ; 
then,  forsooth,  I  will  lay  aside  such  sums  as  may  meet  these 
temporal  wants,  and  with  the  balance,  large  or  small,  will  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry ;  for  surely  I  have  no  better  use  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  in  a  few  generations  the  State  will  fall 
to  pieces  is  not  for  me  to  consider,  since  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  it  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  This  wicked  and  absurd  result  of  socialism  is,  of 
course,  extreme.    There  are,  fortunately,  human  tendencies 
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retarding  such  a  mad  career  as  this.  Of  these  are  avarice, 
making  us  save  even  where  there  is  no  direct  motive  for 
saving;  family  pride,  unwilling  to  resign  the  task  of  shaping 
its  heirs;  and,  above  all,  parental  love,  refusing  to  deny  itself 
to  its  offspring. 

Socialism  in  school  matters  is,  beyond  its  narrowest  inter- 
pretation, wholly  without  warrant.  Once  having  established 
the  machinery  bf  free  schools,  once  having  placed  proper  safe- 
guards for  its  maintenance  and  protection,  the  State  should 
determine  the  least  that  it  must  do  to  preserve  its  integrity 
and  provide  for  its  healthy  growth.  It  should  then  rigidly  ex- 
clude from  the  school  all  that  belongs  to  the  parent,  as  well  as 
all  that,  being  non-essential  to  the  life  of  the  State,  ought  to 
be  left  to  individual  effort.  In  following  this  course  there  can 
be  no  rigidity  of  rule.  So  diverse  is  our  population  that  no 
general  system  of  public  education  is  possible.  The  hordes  of 
immigrants,  low  and  brutish,  must  be  upheld  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  majority  through  so  many  generations  as  it  may 
require  to  bring  them,  mentally  and  morally,  to  the  level  of 
the  older  population.  For  them  a  socialistic  scheme  of  educa- 
tion must  be  arranged  under  which  they  are  to  be  brought  by 
force  or  by  persuasion.  But  for  all  rural  districts,  for  many  of 
the  smaller  cities,  and  for  the  better  wards  of  large  cities — 
in  all  which  regions  the  good  outweigh  the  bad — the  integ- 
rity of  the  family  must  not  be  disturbed,  honorable  ambition 
must  be  encouraged,  and  the  school  must  be  kept  to  its  proper 
sphere.    Otherwise  our  republic  will  be  of  but  short  duration. 

The  socialistic  tendency  has  brought  about,  in  many  of  the 
United  States,  the  passage  of  laws  not  warranted  by  such  a 
view  as  this.  Chief  among  these  are  the  laws  establishing  high 
schools  and  those  providing  free  text-books.  The  first  are 
wrong  in  so  far  only  as  they  make  the  high  school  absolutely 
free ;  the  second,  while  justifiable  in  theory,  are  wrong  in 
practice. 

The  maintenance  of  free  high  schools  is  unwise,  first,  be- 
cause it  obliges  a  whole  community  to  pay  for  what  only  a 
limited  number  can  enjoy ;  second,  because,  necessarily  expen- 
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sive,  it  robs  the  lower  schools  of  funds  essential  to  them  ;  and, 
third,  because  it  offers  to  boys  and  girls  wholly  unfit  for  sec- 
ondary education,  a  temptation  to  exchange  the  actual  benefit 
of  remunerative  work  at  15  years  of  age  for  the  doubtful  ad- 
vantage of  a  training  that  can  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  their 
life  work,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  life  it  occurs,  may  do  de- 
cided harm.  The  State  must,  of  course,  take  the  initiative  in 
providing  secondary  schools  separate  from  or  in  connection 
with  those  already  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  it 
must  maintain  such  courses  of  study  as  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity demand ;  but  for  these  courses  there  should  be  a 
graded  system  of  fees,  regulated  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  studies  pursued,  and,  while  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  their  support  might  be  assessed  upon  the  tax-payers, 
the  larger  share  should  be  borne  by  those  in  attendance. 
When  such  a  school  ceases  to  be  mainly  self-supporting,  the 
town  or  school  district  should  have  power  to  suspend  it  until 
the  demand  for  reopening  justifies  its  revival.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  high  school  do  the  work  that  should  be  required 
of  it ;  only  by  such  a  pruning  can  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  receive  the  money  and  attention  they  deserve ;  and 
only  after  such  a  bold  first  step  can  a  real  reform  of  the  public- 
school  system  be  begun. 

The  provision  for  free  text-books  is  logical.  If  teachers  and 
school-buildings  are  to  be  furnished  at  the  public  cost,  why 
not  books  also  ?  This  position  can  be  disputed  only  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  It  is  well  for  the  parent  to  feel  at 
some  point  the  immediate  money  responsibility  of  his  chil- 
dren's education.  It  is  desirable  that  the  child,  at  the  close 
of  his  course,  should  have  some  tangible  evidence  of  his  school 
life,  especially  in  those  homes  where  text-books  are  almost 
the  only  literature.  But  these  are  minor  things;  there  is 
greater  danger  lest,  in  the  providing  of  text-books,  there 
should  be  a  neglect  of  more  important  provisions;  for  example, 
proper  books  of  reference,  good  maps  and  similar  aids,  and 
above  all,  proper  teachers.  Minds,  not  books,  are  the  motors 
in  education.    Rather  than  to  provide  books  freely,  it  would 
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be  better  to  furnish  them  at  cost ;  then  make  changes  from 
year  to  year  only  for  good  reason  and  after  careful  exam- 
ination ;  and,  best  of  all,  reduce  the  use  of  text-books  to  a 
minimum.  Substitute  for  the  arid  printed  page  the  living 
words  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  eloquent  map,  picture, 
or  other  graphic  aid,  and  the  ever  ready  and  busy  chalk  or 
pencil  of  the  pupil.  With  these,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  teach- 
ing,  there  is  needed  only  the  barest  skeleton  of  text. 

Having  suggested  wherein  the  tendency  in  education 
seems  wrong  from  an  economic  standpoint,  I  will  look  at  it 
briefly  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  The  kindergarten 
system,  upon  which  much  of  the  modern  method  of  teaching 
rests,  is  built  upon  a  profound  appreciation  of  child-nature, 
and  it  has  done  much  to  free  education  from  the  fetters  o( 
monasticism.  It  has  helped  to  broaden  humanity  and  to  make 
political  freedom  possible.  But,  like  all  good  influences,  it 
has,  when  carried  to  excess,  its  evil  tendency.  Child-nature 
is  joyous,  active,  inquiring;  the  kindergarten,  by  its  games, 
its  dances,  its  handiwork,  and  its  nature-study,  takes  advantage 
of  these  attributes  to  develop  the  child  and  lead  him  uncon- 
sciously to  study  and  to  application  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  joy,  of  activity,  of  develop- 
ment, the  power  of  habit  is  exerting  itself  even  more  strongly 
than  in  adult  life,  both  because  of  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
child  and  through  his  natural  tendency  toward  imitation. 
The  kindergarten  influence,  being  in  the  main  but  systematized 
an%d  graduated  play,  is  becoming  a  fixed  habit  of  mind.  All 
things  appear  to  the  child  in  the  false,  play-work  light,  and  he 
acquires  what  I  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  dilet- 
tante spirit.  This  play  atmosphere  follows  him  through  life, 
and  takes  from  him  the  blessing  of  earnestness,  without  which 
the  hard  duties  of  life  would  be  unbearable.  With  all  their 
shortcomings,  the  Puritans  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  ' 
earnest  spirit,  and  it  alone  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  wil- 
derness and  found  the  United  States.  The  same  spirit,  in  their 
descendants,  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

A  lack  of  earnestness  is  the  forerunner  of  political  decay. 
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This  half-heartedness  seems  to  me  apparent  in  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day,  especially  in  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  emasculating  courses  of  certain  of  the  private 
schools,  where  the  child  is  carried  forward  from  one  kinder- 
garten to  another,  through  a  kindergarten  botany,  a  kinder- 
garten mineralogy,  a  kindergarten  artisanship,  to  a  kindergar- 
ten system  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  public  schools,  having 
no  ease-loving  community  to  bid  for,  have  not  gone  to  such 
lengths  as  this,  but  in  much  of  their  work  is  seen  the  influence 
that  puts  the  immediate  pleasure  of  the  child,  the  pleasure 
that  weakens  him  mentally  and  morally,  before  the  discipline 
which,  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
must  be  ready  with  its  armed  and  trained  faculties  before  his 
legal  school  age  is  past. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  home  training ; 
it  enables  the  mother  to  guide  the  child's  play,  to  give  that 
play  an  immediate  object,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an 
indirect  method  of  teaching.  It  is  of  use  in  the  earlier  school 
years  as  a  relaxation,  to  assist  in  giving  the  infinite  variety 
that  must,  in  a  measure,  be  granted  to  the  growing  mind ;  its 
rhythmic  games  are  useful  in  the  physical  development 
and  regulation  of  the  restless  body ;  but,  through  the  very 
ease  of  it  and  the  obviousness  of  its  results,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  carrying  it,  as  in  so  many  cases  it  has  been  carried,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  a  cumulative  poison,  unfitting  the  child  for 
usefulness  in  life. 

In  the  line  of  advanced  kindergarten  work  are  the  domestic 
arts,  cooking  and  sewing.  Setting  aside  the  value  of  this  in- 
struction in  the  poorer  districts  of  cities,  where  mothers  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  their  duty,  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  adding  these  exercises  to  the  school  course.  That 
American  women  are  notoriously  deficient  in  culinary  knowl- 
edge and  skill  is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  undertake 
their  reformation.  Only  the  growth  of  general  enlightenment 
will  compass  this  reform  ;  school  standards  will  have  no  effect 
unless  the  home  atmosphere  is  right,  and,  in  that  case,  this 
instruction  is  superfluous.    Because  mothers  fail  of  their  duty 
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in  teaching  the  domestic  arts,  therefore  the  school  must 
supply  the  deficiency,  is  no  stronger  argument  than  to  urge 
the  teaching  of  morality  because  the  majority  of  parents 
are  blind  to  its  importance.  One  of  the  strongest  agents  in 
preserving  the  family  instinct  is  the  force  of  tradition,  the 
handing  down  from  mother  to  daughter  of  the  arts  that  main- 
tain the  home.  It  is  through  the  arousing  by  the  mother  of 
these  household  instincts  that  the  desire  for  a  home  is  fixed 
and  monogamy  is  preserved.  It  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  it 
is  a  psychological  truth,  that  the  parental  influence,  the  haunt- 
ing, intangible  father-love  and  mother-love,  keeps  the  next 
generation,  to  a  great  degree,  from  sin.  The  majority  of  men 
and  women  are  preserved  from  evil,  not  so  much  by  innate 
moral  sense,  not  so  much  by  custom,  as  by  a  love  of  parental 
approbation;  approbation  that  is  actual  in  earlier  years,  and  in 
later  life  a  tradition.  The  strongest  hold,  then,  that  parents 
can  get  upon  their  children  is  through  the  sense  of  obligation 
and  the  desire  for  their  good  opinion.  To  this  end  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  must  be  as  close  as  possible,  and 
no  better  means  of  establishing  such  relations  exists  than 
through  the  teaching  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
home.  Chief  of  these  is,  of  course,  moral  instruction,  and  next 
ranks  the  teaching  of  the  domestic  arts,  many  of  which  should , 
be  made  as  familiar  to  boys  as  to  girls.  Because  so  many 
ways  of  instruction  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  closed  to 
parents,  there  remains  the  greater  reason  for  making  those 
naturally  existing  as  wide  as  possible. 

The  chief  argument  raised  in  favor  of  teaching  the  domes- 
tic'arts  in  schools,  beyond  the  plea  of  general  utility,  is  that 
they  train  the  hand  and  eye  and  serve  the  purpose  for  girls 
that  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  iron-worker  are  believed  to 
fulfill  for  boys.  Putting  aside  the  substantial  reply  that  the 
feminine  nature  stands  in  only  slight  need  of  such  training, 
being  endowed  with  faculties  of  observation  and  deftness  that 
are  denied  to  the  ordinary  boy,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
these  household  exercises  supply  such  a  need  to  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  time  which  must  be  set  apart  for 
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their  mastery.  Sewing  has,  of  course,  the  rank  of  a  manual 
art;  but  in  using  only  two  implements,  the  scissors  for  shaping 
and  the  needle  for  joining,  there  is  lacking  the  infinite  variety 
that  the  many  tools  and  processes  of  the  mechanic  arts  per- 
mit. Cooking  as  an  applied  science — and  only  as  such  can  it 
really  justify  its  presence  in  the  ordinary  school — is  far  inferior 
to  chemistry;  it  lacks  variety  and  precision,  elements  for 
which  a  study  of  this  sort  is  chiefly  valuable.  The  reactions 
in  cooking  are,  to  the  ordinary  student,  few  and  uninteresting, 
while  results  are  not  seriously  affected  by  a  carelessness  in 
weighing  and  measuring  which  in  chemistry  would  be  fatal. 
To  sum  up,  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  arts  into  school 
courses,  extept  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
those  children  who,  though  not  so  in  name,  are  in  fact  the 
wards  of  the  State,  has  the  grave  effect,  increasingly  harmful 
from  generation  to  generation,  of  weakening  the  tie  between 
mother  and  child,  the  tie  of  responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  of 
dependence  on  the  other;  and  the  lesser  consequence  of  wast- 
ing time  and  money  in  bringing  about  results  of  dexterity,  pre- 
cision, and  quickness  of  perception,  that  may  be  more  readily 
accomplished  by  other  means. 

.  In  the  case  of  the  mechanic  arts  the  same  arguments  do  not 
hold  good.  Not  being  domestic,  their  pursuit  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  boy  needs,  far  more  than  the  girl,  the 
training  in  nice  observation,  in  carefulness  and  manual  exact- 
ness, that  working  in  wood  and  metal  certainly  gives.  But 
this  excellent  training  has  in  many  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
vitiated  by  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  on  kindergarten  lines. 
Manual  arts,  if  they  are  taught  at  all,  should  be  taught  thor- 
oughly. It  is  as  bad  for  the  child's  mind  to  have  him  only  half 
know  the  mechanic  processes  as  it  is  to  half  learn  the  science 
of  numbers.  A  partial  course  in  this  branch  of  instruction  re- 
duces the  art  to  a  play,  degrading  it  from  valuable  mental  dis- 
cipline to  holiday  pastime.  It  is  not  essential  that  boys 
should  learn  all  handicrafts ;  it  is  necessary  that  whatever  is 
done  in  this  direction  be  done  thoroughly  and  with  full  under- 
standing.   The  object  in  view  in  manual  training  is  not  the 
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making  of  a  thing,  it  is  the  making  of  a  man.  To  this  end, 
the  mental  range  over  tools  and  processes  must  be  wide  and 
thorough.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is  not  to 
show  how  much  may  be  imperfectly  done  with  one  tool,  but 
how  many  and  what  perfect  tools  go  to  the  making  of  one 
thing.  Herein  lies  the  unwisdom  of  jack-knife  work,  in  which 
objects,  crudely  made  with  this  one  poor  tool,  could  be  perfectly 
and  easily  constructed  with  the  many  right  tools.  It  is  just 
as  false  to  teach  roundabout  methods  of  handiwork  as  it  is  to 
solve  laboriously,  by  processes  of  so-called  arithmetic,  problems 
that  yield  at  once  to  the  touch  of  algebra.  It  is  not  for 
variety  of  results,  it  is  for  variety  of  effort  that  we  are  seek- 
ing. 

Another  error  that  is  too  frequently  made  in  the  teaching 
of  the  manual  arts  is  in  divorcing  them  from  drawing.  Before 
an  object  can  be  properly  constructed,  it  must  be  perfectly 
conceived  in  the  mind.  To  arrive  at  a  right  conception,  the 
child  must  be  able  to  make  an  image  of  it ;  that  is,  to  sketch 
it.  Having  put  down  the  outlines,  he  must  next  be  able  to 
analyze  it,  to  put  it  in  form  ;  or,  in  other  words,  make  a  work- 
ing drawing  of  it.  Only  when  the  boy  has  completed  this 
analysis,  is  his  mind  in  condition  to  undertake  the  actual  use 
of  tools,  the  shaping  of  the  object  itself.  Moreover,  to  go 
through  those  processes  which  alone  make  the  pedagogic  use 
of  the  manual  arts  of  value,  the  mind  must  be  somewhat 
matured,  and  boys  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  only  are  fitted 
to  be  so  trained.  Shop-work  before  that  period  of  school  life 
can  scarcely  be  made  complete,  and  is,  therefore,  of  little  value. 

In  our  haste  to  take  up  with  this  recent  notion  in  education, 
we  have  forgotten,  or  have  scorned,  certain  excellent  manual 
arts  that  have  the  merits  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  adaptability 
to  all  grades,  and  immediate  application  to  all  pursuits  in  life. 
I  mean  writing  and  drawing.  The  first  art  is,  of  course,  limited, 
but  is  useful  in  gaining  muscular  control  ;  the  second  art, 
properly  taught,  is  capable  of  wide  variety  and  expansion. 
The  copying  processes  so  much  in  use  are  almost  valueless ; 
all  drawing  should  be  based  on  the  free  use  of  the  eye  in 
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sketching  from  the  object,  and  on  an  exact  use  of  instruments, 
in  working  to  scale.  Only  that  school  which  has  made  the 
widest  use  of  this  means  of  manual  and  mental  training  has 
any  right  to  enter  upon  instruction  in  other  lines  of  handi- 
work. 

Finally,  and  herein  is  the  fundamental  error,  there  is  too 
much  surface  and  too  little  depth  to  the  ordinary  primary  and 
grammar-school  course.  Education  is  made  an  end  rather 
than  a  means.  It  is  not  what  we  teach,  it  is  how  we  teach, 
that  is  essential.  In  attempting  to  improve  the  public  schools 
the  mistake  has  been  made  of  increasing  the  curriculum  in- 
stead of  the  teaching  force.  Given  the  tools  of  reading, 
writing,  and  figuring,  the  good  teacher  will  make  one  further 
study,  if  need  be,  serve  every  purpose  of  primary  education. 
The  mental  vice  of  these  newspaper  days  is  superficiality ;  this 
vice  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  encourage.  Make  the 
child  accurate,  thorough,  persistent,  logical,  and  let  mere  in- 
formation take  a  secondary  place.  If  he  has  acquired  these 
qualities,  he  has  learned  how  to  study ;  in  teaching  him  how 
to  study  the  school  has  done  its  work.  Beyond  giving  him 
the  tools  of  knowledge,  the  primary  teaching  can  do  little 
toward  increasing  the  child's  stock  of  information.  That  will 
come  to  him  outside  the  schoolroom.  As  said  above,  and 
as  cannot  be  too  often  said,  the  school  is  a  gymnasium  for 
making  the  child's  mind  acquisitive  and  receptive.  The 
teaching  of  many  subjects  does  not  conduce  to  this.  The 
immature  brain  is  naturally  restless  and  roving ;  it  is  for  the 
school  to  give  it  the  power  of  concentration.  A  child's  mind 
is  impatient  and  easily  diverted  ;  it  is  for  the  school  to  teach 
it  patience  and  perseverance.  A  hasty  clutching  at  many 
things  is  easier  and  pleasanter,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  than 
thorough  mastery  of  one  thing ;  but  the  child  who  has  really  ' 
conquered  one  subject  is  he  who,  in  manhood,  will  win  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand. 


James  P.  Munroe. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

In  making  up  a  report  on  this  subject  for  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Educational  Workers,  I  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine  a  large  number  of  superintendents'  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  From  these  I  obtained  a  consensus  of  state- 
ments  which,  although  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  is 
sufficiently  inclusive  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  this 
department  in  our  public-school  curriculum. 

It  is  curious  how  the  work  is  scattered  and  starred  about  in 
widely  separated  centers  all  over  the  land.  This  skirmishing 
force  of  science-teaching  by  observation  is  so  actively  engaged 
and  so  spread  over  the  field,  that  it  is  plain  that  our  chief  cities 
and  towns  will  be  occupied  by  this  method  of  education  before 
another  decade. 

In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  a  de- 
tailed course,  almost  identical  with  that  laid  down  for  the 
Boston  schools,  is  carried  through  every  primary  and  grammar 
grade.  Galveston,  Tex.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  Portland  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Wal- 
tham,  Quincy,  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  have  also  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Boston  course.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Oshkosh,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Springfield,  111.,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  several  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts  carry  elementary  science  through  the 
primary  and  part  of  the  grammar  course.  Nashville  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  besides 
many  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  have  estab- 
*  lished  observation  lessons  in  elementary  science  in  their  pri- 
mary-school courses. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  have  recom- 
mended that  elementary  science  by  observation  of  nature  be 
made  a  radical  feature  of  all  public-school  work.  The  New 
England  Superintendents'  Association  have  not  only  recom- 
mended it  as  a  branch  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools  but 
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have  adopted  a  very  complete  and  detailed  course  of  work  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  on  that  subject  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Boston  course  of  study  in  this  branch  has  lately  been 
revised  and  closely  connected  with  a  new  manual-training 
course.  It  may  be  had  in  printed  form.  These  coordinate 
courses  in  elementary  science  and  manual  training  are  not  yet 
in  full  operation.  The  manual-training  course  is  new,  and 
although  the  teachers  have  all  been  instructed  in  its  methods, 
yet  the  delay  incident  to  supplying  tools  and  material  still 
holds  it  back  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  The  course  in  ele- 
mentary science  has  not  yet  been  well  carried  out  in  the 
majority  of  schools.  The  superintendents'  report  is  far  from 
sanguine  in  regard  to  it.  The  difficulty  of  furnishing  material 
for  observation  has  been  the  most  common  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  suburban  schools,  of 
course,  manage  this  point  more  easily  than  the  city  schools. 
Yet  now  that  the  city  forester  annually  gives  away  to  whoever 
will  take  them  a  great  variety  of  growing  plants,  so  that  any 
teacher  can  provide  her  schoolroom  gratis ;  and  also  that  now 
as  heretofore  boxes  of  well  assorted  minerals  are  given  to  any 
teacher  who  will  use  them,  by  the  Natural  History  Society,  and 
the  museum  of  that  Society  is  always  open  to  all  who  come, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  a  guide  who  will  point  out  or  de- 
scribe any  part  of  its  ample  collection  in  every  department  of 
natural  science ;  and  now  that  the  extensive  new  parks  are 
open  and  promise  of  zoological  and  botanical  gardens  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Park  Commissioners,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  itinerant  museums  for  the  schools 
in  every  branch  of  elementary  science — now  and  in  the  future 
all  grounds  of  complaint  for  lack  of  means  must  disappear,  and 
the  Boston  schools  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  in  the 
observational  ^tudy  of  nature. 

In  preparing  this  report  for  the  New  England  conference,  I 
addressed  several  questions  to  the  masters  of  Boston  grammar 
schools,  from  whom  I  received  but  a  small  proportion  of  re- 
plies.   Some  of  those  ran  as  follows : 

"  Have  done  something  in  connection  with  the  regular 
studies,  and  in  two  classes  have  conformed  to  the  course  of 
study.  No  special  teacher.  No  permanent  collections.  Very 
few  contributions  from  the  pupils." 

"  Have  not  done  all  the  work,  but  are  working  in  that  line, 
through  the  regular  teachers.    The  pupils  make  collections  of 
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plants,  shells,  stones,  woods,  etc.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
form  conclusions  from  their  own  observations." 

"  Lessons  on  human  body  complete.  Plants  and  minerals 
studied  to  some  extent.  No  collections.  Lessons  distinct  in 
time  and  subject." 

"  Have  worked  toward  the  course  by  regular  teachers. 
Some  collections  in  every  grade,  mostly  by  pupils.  Some 
material  belonging  to  the  school.  Animal  and  plant  life 
largely  connected  with  geography.  The  school  is  as  much  in- 
terested  in  elementary  science  as  in  any  other  branch  of  study." 

"The  course  carried  out  as  laid  down  in  every  grade. 
Collections  of  plants,  woods,  minerals,  shells,  etc.,  made  by 
pupils  in  about  half  the  classes." 

"  Course  carried  out  faithfully.  Cabinets  of  collections  in 
many  rooms." 

Several  schools  report  "  course  carried  out  as  laid  down ;  " 
others  report  "course  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable." 

A  few  schools  have  put  all  the  elementary  science  work  in  the 
school  in  the  hands  of  one  especially  fitted  teacher.  This,  I  am 
convinced,  is  an  excellent  plan,and  I  am  prompt  to  recommend  it 
where  I  find  a  teacher  trained  to  scientific  methods,  at  home  in  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  natural  sciences. 
I  believe  that  a  specialist  will  be  the  best  teacher  on  many 
accounts,  and  will  build  up  an  harmonious  method  of  work 
through  all  the  grades.  The  Quincy  and  Brookline  schools 
have  each  a  special  superintendent  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  their  schools,  and  are  thereby  accomplishing  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  Boston  schools  the  subject  is  assigned  to  one 
supervisor,  who,  however,  has  so  little  time  to  give  to  it  in  the 
multiplicity  of  her  general  work  and  accumulation  of  detail  in 
every  department,  that  she  can  do  little  else  than  lay  out  the 
plan  of  work  and  give  occasional  instruction  by  lectures  to  the 
teachers.  Last  year  I  addressed  all  the  teachers  of  my  own 
divisions  and  others  who  requested  it,  as  to  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  this  course,  and  have  now  proposed  to  do  the  same 
wherever  called  upon. 

In  the  Boston  Normal  School  the  various  departments  of 
elementary  science  are  taken  up  with  reference  to  method, 
subject,  and  results,  and  on  the  whole  very  skillfully  handled 
by  the  teachers.  A  large  share  of  time  and  preparation  is 
given  to  the  work,  and  it  is  very  systematically  arranged.  In 
this  school,  as  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  lessons  are 
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based  on  pictures  of  animals  when  the  actual  observation  of 
the  subject  is  impracticable.  Prang's  small  and  large  pictures 
of  plants  and  animals  are  in  all  the  schools  for  this  purpose. 
Many  books  on  natural  science  or  natural  history  of  plants 
and  animals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  for  reference  or 
as  supplementary  reading  books  to  follow  observation.  In 
many  classes  the  geography  lessons  are  illustrated  by  spec- 
imens of  natural  products,  and  drawing  lessons  are  based  upon 
plant  forms  which  demand  close  observation  of  those  forms, 
so  that  even  if  no  precise  assignment  of  time  is  given  to  ob- 
servation lessons  strictly  so  called,  more  or  less  time  is  de- 
voted to  its  related  values. 

But  the  model  school  in  this  department  of  work  is  the 
George  Putnam  grammar  school,  Roxbury,  Henry  L.  Clapp, 
master.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  supervisor's  report, 
this  is  "  a  school  which  has  been  led  to  take  hold  of  observa- 
tion and  demonstration  lessons  in  all  practical  directions  of 
natural  science,  under  the  leadership  of  an  enlightened  student 
of  nature.  Every  department  of  school  work  is  vivified  by 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  studies  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals.  The  results  of  this  delightful  experiment  illuminate 
the  studies  of  geography,  language,  number,  and  all  branches 
of  the  old  course,  to  give  them  new  zest  and  greater  thorough- 
ness, and  to  wake  up  the  interest  of  the  child  so  healthfully 
as  to  communicate  its  momentum  to  the  moral  nature.  The 
child  thus  becomes  originative  and  enterprising;  he  is  sur- 
rounded in  his  class  room  by  the  forms  of  life  and  beauty 
which  he  has  gathered  for  himself ;  he  utilizes  his  spare  time 
in  arranging  and  providing  for  his  treasures ;  he  acquires 
scientific  habits  of  thought  and  skillful  methods  of  work ;  his 
hands  and  his  eyes,  his  mind  and  his  affections,  are  well  em- 
ployed ;  his  teacher  is  his  friend  and  companion  in  and  out  of 
school  hours ;  he  grows  apt  and  zealous  to  learn,  to  express, 
to  embody,  and  to  communicate  his  fresh  fancies  and  newly 
acquired  facts;  he  becomes  self-helpful  and  helpful  to  others, 
and  so  gets  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  wrong  thinking,  feeling, 
and  doing,  and  is  molded  into  right  habits  unconsciously  by 
all  this  fine  contact  and  conduct.  The  creative  spirit  evolved 
by  this  training  leads  the  teachers  also  to  find  out  new  ways 
of  presenting  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  to  unfold  new 
patterns  of  method  and  forms  of  demonstration,  and  to  be- 
come the  most  productive  of  educators." 
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The  George  Putnam  School  has  a  school-garden,  planted  last 
year  by  the  pupils,  which  furnishes  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers  for  observation  lessons,  as  well  as  growing  plants 
for  the  schoolrooms  in  winter.  Franklin  Park  is  within  easy 
reach  and  is  visited  by  classes  as  well  as  by  individual  pupils, 
for  the  study  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  minerals.  In  the  school- 
rooms one  may  see  on  the  walls  as  decoration  and  subjects  for 
observation,  boughs  of  the  various  evergreens,  clusters  of  Indian 
corn,  sprays  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  bamboo,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  dried  autumn  leaves,  and  branches  of  forest  trees 
with  leaves,  blossoms,  or  seed-vessels  in  their  season.  On  en- 
tering  the  room  of  the  second  primary  grade  the  other  morn- 
ing I  saw  spread  out  on  a  large  table  the  material,  mostly 
brought  in  by  the  children,  for  lessons  on  seeds,  then  in  order: 
I  observed  pine  cones,  maple  keys,  acorns,  various  edible  nuts, 
horse-chestnuts,  cocoa-nut,  sunflower  disk  of  seeds,  pods  (aca- 
cia, bean,  pea,  cotton),  stones  (peach,  plum,  cherry),  squash, 
orange,  apple,  and  flax  seeds,  milk-weed  seeds  and  pod,  nas- 
turtium, and  many  other  flower  seeds,  kernels  of  corn,  grains 
of  wheat,  bird-seed,  linden-seed,  and  seed-vessel  of  tulip  tree, 
on  the  blackboard  were  columns  headed  color,  size,  shape,  ar- 
rangement, etc.,  and  the  words  descriptive  of  various  seeds  un- 
der these  as  given  by  the  class.  The  great  object  of  the 
teacher  was  evidently  close  and  accurate  observation,  lively  in- 
terest, and  appreciation  of  beauty,  design,  and  use  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  school  is  running  over  with  collections  accumulated 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils  and  well  arranged  for  use.  Two 
or  three  very  fine  cabinets  of  minerals  stand  in  different  parts 
of  the  building,  brought  together,  according  to  a  law  of  true 
growth,  out  of  a  real  interest  and  conjoined  activity  of  pupils 
and  teachers.  Cabinets  of  stuffed  birds,  embracing  all  the 
types  and  many  fine  specimens,  are  found  in  at  least  three 
rooms ;  as  many  fine  collections  of  shells  and  a  few  stuffed  ro- 
dents are  at  hand  and  constantly  investigated  even  by  primary 
pupils.  Mounted  insects,  birds'  nests,  chrysalids  in  process 
of  metamorphosis,  caterpillars,  silk  caterpillars,  moths,  but- 
terflies, bees,  dragon  flies,  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  pressed 
flowers  and  ♦  drawings  of  flowers,  and  shells  with  written 
description,  drawings  from  life  of  the  growth  of  the  seed- 
ling and  accurately  colored,  drawings  of  flowers  colored  and 
conventionalized  for  use  in  design,  all  these  and  much  more 
may  be  shown  from  room  to  room,  and  always  the  observation 
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of  minerals,  with  books  of  written  description  from  original  ob- 
servation, is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  school. 

Every  member  of  a  class  makes  a  collection  of  some  sort  for 
himself  or  herself,  which  is  exhibited  on  Public  Day,  and  then 
kept  by  the  pupil.  Of  course  there  is  great  variety  of  scope 
in  these  collections,  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  interest 
which  individuals  take  in  the  study.  One  boy  and  one  girl 
have  each  a  full  collection  of  the  Franklin  Park  minerals  ;  an- 
other has  made  a  specialty  of  the  woods  to  be  found  in  the 
park.  Nature  joins  hands  with  the  enthusiastic  and  sympa- 
thetic investigator,  and  pours  her  treasures  into  his  keeping. 
The  birds  immolate  themselves,  the  caterpillars,  butterflies, 
and  bees,  the  hornets  and  dragon-flies,  seek  an  apotheosis  in 
the  school  museum.  A  beautiful  yellow-billed  cuckoo  dashed 
itself  against  the  telegraph  wire  over  the  yard  and  with  sev- 
ered windpipe  fell  at  the  very  threshold,  and  is  now  "a  thing  of 
beauty"  and  "a  joy  forever"  within  the  glass  cabinet  of  birds  ; 
the  golden-winged  woodpecker  found  wounded  in  the  park  also 
ornaments  the  collection,  while  a  full  collection  of  pressed  as- 
ters in  the  upper  class,  with  written  results  of  observations,  as 
well  as  similar  work  from  the  little  ones  on  buttercups  and 
daisies,  testify  to  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  in  that  vicin- 
ity, and  to  the  trained  and  eager  eyes  which  see  them.  Many 
magnifying  glasses  and  a  good  school  microscope  are  in  fre- 
quent use  in  this  school.  The  object-drawing  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  connection  with  its  elementary  science  work,  at- 
tracted marked  attention  at  the  manual-training  exhibit  held 
in  Boston  last  spring.  Nearly  six  thousand  specimens  of  min- 
erals, shells,  woods,  and  other  subjects  were  gathered  and  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils  at  the  last  Public  Day. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  excellence  of  this  department 
of  work  in  the  George  Putnam  School  has  left  no  deterioration 
in  other  departments.  The  standard  of  ordinary  work  in  all 
other  branches  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  school  in  the 
city. 

So  much  for  the  Boston  work  in  elementary  science.  Its 
chief  defect  is  that  its  various  branches  are  treated  in  too  dis- 
tinct and  isolated  and  therefore  mechanical  way.  The  teachers 
want  knowledge  and  enthusiasm ;  they  need  to  see  its  relations 
to  all  study,  to  understand  its  philosophy,  and  to  feel  its  in 
spirational  power.  It  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  manual- 
training  course,  and  therefore  the  observation  and  induction  are 
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incomplete.  "Observation  should  be  connected  invariably 
with  expression.  Expression,  either  oral,  graphic,  or  construc- 
tive, is  the  natural  complement  of  observation  and  thought. 
No  thought  is  complete  which  is  not  expressed.  Observation,  # 
thought,  expression,  these  include  all  the  means  of  develop- 
ment which  can  be  offered  to  the  human  being." 

About  five  years  ago  some  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  regard 
to  the  means  for  developing  the  powers  of  observation  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  response  to  that  inquiry 
a  pile  of  documents  representing  every  town  in  the  State  is  on 
file  at  the  school  commissioners'  rooms  in  Boston.  On  examina- 
tion I  find  forty-one  towns  report  simply  "  object  lessons  " ; 
twenty-one  report  "  observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  human  body,  and  all  departments  of  natural  science/' 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  this  statement. 

We  may,  therefore,  see  how,  from  perhaps  vague  and  inciden- 
tal beginnings,  the  work  has  grown  during  the  past  decade 
into  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  proportions,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  still  growing  and  broadening 
throughout  the  land. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass.  , 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  EXPERIMENT  IN  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  prevalent  method  of  college  government  faculty  and 
student  are  related  as  guardian  and  ward,  the  faculty  standing 
to  the  student  in  loco  parentis.  Another  system  resembles  ab- 
solute monarchy,  the  fiat  of  the  educational  czar  being  de- 
cisive. Both  methods,  the  domestic  and  the  despotic,  may 
indeed  secure  good  discipline  ;  but  there  is  reason  for  the 
claim  that  they(  overlook  facts  and  principles  in  student  life 
which  can  be  comprehended  in  a  control  equally  efficient  in 
maintaining  order  and  more  potent  in  training  men  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Amherst  college  has  had  such  a  method  for  the  past  eight 
years.  It  originated  as  one  of  the  later  outgrowths  of  the 
"  new  system  "  inaugurated  by  President  Seelye,  whose  ad- 
ministration began  in  1876.  Early  in  his  administration  the 
college  substituted  for  in  loco  parentis  the  plan  of  voluntary 
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contract  between  itself  and  the  student.  Each  agreed  to  ful- 
fill certain  conditions,  a  failure  of  either  party  resulting  ipsa 
facto  in  their  separation.  A  phase  of  the  contract  plan  was 
the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  aid  in  maintaining  decorum, 
a  method  of  representative  control  was  presented,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1883  a  college  senate  of  ten  men — four  seniors, 
three  juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman — was 
elected  by  the  classes. 

The  theory  of  this  governing  body  is  that  a  true  method  of 
student  control  must  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
college  life.  The  Amherst  method  considers  the  college  as  a 
union  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  for  a  common  end. 
The  students'  relation  to  the  trustees  is  remote  ;  to  the  faculty 
it  is  closer  but  intellectual,  formal,  and  periodic  ;  while  to  fel- 
low-students it  is  so  intimate,  intense,  and  personal,  as  to  be 
all-powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  short-range  influence 
of  other  students  is  the  great  moral  force  during  the  transi- 
tion from  the  nurture  of  the 'preparatory  school  to  the  de- 
mands of  professional  or  business  life.  The  Amherst  method 
believes  that  the  undergraduates  have  far  better  opportunities 
than  the  professors  for  observing  and  judging  student  con- 
duct. It  would  call  forth  their  best  powers.  It  would  utilize 
the  energies  latent  in  student  life  which,  being  unknown  to  or 
neglected  by  other  kinds  of  control,  are  either  wasted  or  used 
for  illegitimate  ends.  It  would  organize  these  forces  into  a 
subordinate  representative  body  of  students  intrusted  with 
definite  and  decisive  jurisdiction.  It  would  thus  consider  the 
students  not  as  members  of  an  unwieldy  family  or  as  subjects 
of  a  despot,  but  as  citizens  of  a  miniature  state  who  are  related 
to  the  faculty  and  to  one  another  not  as  repellent  poles  of  the 
same  magnet,  but  as  parts  of  the  same  organism.  Community 
of  interest  will  therefore  bind  the  college  into  a  system  be- 
tween whose  parts  collision  is  impossible. 

The  hypothesis  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  eight  years' 
history  of  the  college  senate.  At  first  its  work  was  experi- 
mental and  its  powers  only  partially  defined  ;  but  these  were 
gradually  formulated  until  a  simple  constitution  was  adopted 
in  the  spring  of  1885.  On  taking  his  seat  each  member  signs 
the  constitution,  thereby  "  promising  to  act  as  a  judge  upon 
all  matters  "  brought  before  him,  and  to  endeavor  in  all  his 
decisions  "  to  seek  always  the  good  order  and  decorum  of  the 
college/*    The  President  of  the  college  presides,  but  is  not  a 
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member.  He  may  vote  on  occasion,  and  by  courtesy  may  pre- 
sent items  of  business.  He  has  absolute  veto  over  all  its 
decisions,  without  which  provision  the  senate  might  legislate 
over  the  faculty  and  trustees.  Its  decrees,  if  approved,  are 
enforced  by  the  authorities,  so  that  offenders  submit  to  the 
severe  but  sympathetic  judgment  of  their  peers.  The  senate 
meets  regularly  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  The 
meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  ordered.  In  most  of  its 
work  the  weight  of  opinion  rests,  as  it  should,  with  the  four 
senior  senators. 

There  has  been  a  steady  enlargement  of  the  senate's  func- 
tions and  influence  since  its  first  informal  meeting  as  a  44  Board 
of  Representatives,"  in  June,  1883.  Its  powers  are  judicial 
and  legislative,  the  authorities  being  the  executive.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  control  discipline  as  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion, article  IV,  section  1 : 

"  Whenever  a  member  of  the  college  shall  appear  to  have 
broken  the  contract  upon  which  he  was  received  as  a  member 
of  Amherst  College,  except  in  cases  pertaining  to  attendance 
upon  college  exercises,  determined  by  the  regular  rules  of  the 
faculty,  the  case  shall  be  brought  before  the  senate,  who  shall 
determine  both  as  to  whether  the  contract  has  been  broken, 
and  whether,  if  broken,  it  shall  be  renewed. " 

Such  cases  are  presented  by  a  senator  or  by  the  president. 
The  evidence  is  examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  contract 
is  broken,  it  is  so  affirmed  and  the  student  is  separated  from 
the  college.  About  four  years  after  adopting  the  representa- 
tive system  the  senate's  constitution  was  enlarged  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  "over  such  procedures  of  any  body  of 
students  relating  to  order  and  decorum  as  affect  the  whole  col- 
lege," in  addition  to  its  former  control  "  over  whatever  other 
business  the  president  or  faculty  may  submit  to  it."  This  en- 
largement of  its  powers  over  student  life  made  the  senate  more 
useful  and  lightened  the  faculty's  duties.  It  has  also  formal 
control  of  certain  social  occasions,  such  as  class  suppers,  for 
which  its  permission  is  necessary.  Similarly  it  supervises  some 
of  the  undergraduate  publications.  The  athletic  interests  have 
from  the  first  demanded  much  attention.  The  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  college  athletics  and  a  desire  for  better  financial 
management  led  the  senate,  in  the  autumn  of  1^88,  to  appoint 
certain  of  its  members  supervisors  of  the  various  athletic  or- 
ganizations, and  in  the  spring  of  1889  to  choose  suitable  alumni 
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to  assist  them.  Early  in  1890  these  provisions  were  supplanted 
by  the  formation,  at  the  suggestion  of  alumni,  of  an  athletic 
board,  the  senate  appointing  two  of  the  faculty  and  three 
alumni  to  co-operate  with  the  heads  of  the  athletic  organiza- 
tions. In  these  ways  its  ability  and  usefulness  in  directing 
various  phases  of  college  life  have  been  manifested.  Some  of 
its  provisions  are  for  temporary  needs,  others  become  perma- 
nent features  of  its  work.  It  is  a  conservative  body,  close 
votes  being  the  rule  on  important  measures.  The  classes  gen- 
erally choose  for  senators  men  of  either  high  scholarship  or 
sound  judgment. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  senate's  methods  and 
efficiency  is  a  case  which  occurred  five  years  ago.  The  seniors 
wished  to  defray  part  of  commencement  expenses  by  a  dra- 
matic entertainment  in  winter  term.  Formerly  such  events 
required  the  president's  permission,  but  a  recent  enlargement 
of  the  senate's  powers  put  the  matter  under  its  jurisdiction. 
A  petition  was  voted  by  the  class.  The  senate  received  it 
through  the  senior  senators,  and  voted  to  consider  it.  A  mo- 
tion to  grant  it  was  debated  at  some  length  and  carried  by  a 
margin  of  one  vote.  The  president  deemed  it  wise  to  veto  this 
decision — the  first  and  the  only  veto  in  the  senate's  history. 
Some  of  the  senior  senators,  however,  felt  that  the  case  should 
be  reargued.  The  president  was  willing  to  allow  this,  so  as  to 
do  full  justice  to  them  and  to  the  class.  At  a  special  meeting 
about  a  week  later,  the  senate  voted  to  reconsider  its  previous 
action  on  the  petition.  The  original  motion  to  grant  it  was 
then  debated  thoroughly,  and  was  lost  by  a  margin  of  one 
vote.  The  president  sustained  this  decision,  and  the  petition 
was  thus  finally  rejected.  Later,  the  class's  petition  for  dra- 
matics in  the  spring  term  was  duly  presented,  debated,  and 
granted,  and  the  action  of  the  senate  was  approved  by  the 
president.    The  entertainment  was  accordingly  given. 

Occasionally  matters  of  special  interest  have  caused  much 
excitement  among  the  students  and  in  the  senate  meetings. 
The  attendance  has  been  large,  the  debates  earnest,  and  the 
votes  close.  Despite  the  intense  feeling  aroused,  the  senate's 
decisions  have  always  been  readily  accepted  by  the  college, 
even  when  opposed  to  the  students'  wishes.  These  crises  have 
been  at  once  the  severest  test  and  the  best  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom and  efficiency  of  college  autonomy.  At  such  times  the 
students  have  shown  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  their  prerog- 
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ative  of  self-government,  thus  confirming  its  permanence  and 
importance  in  college  life. 

Doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  representative  system  of 
control  are  met  by  its  history.  It  is  evident  that  considerable 
ability  is  shown  by  the  students  in  other  phases  of  their  life. 
Successful  management  of  the  athletic,  business,  social,  liter- 
ary, and  religious  enterprises  demands  skill  and  care  in  hand- 
ling men  and  funds.  But  will  not  the  students  shrink  from  the 
task  of  disciplining  their  fellows?  Not  at  all.  College  men 
are  exceedingly  critical  and  fairminded,  and  the  love  of  justice 
pervades  the  disciplinary  and  other  work  of  the  Amherst  sen- 
ate. Claiming  just  concessions  from  the  faculty,  they  are 
pledged  to  justice  in  all  their  duties.  The  following  is  a  good 
illustration  :  A  senior  class  had  petitioned  permission  for  an 
important  event.  One  of  the  senior  senators  was  the  intimate 
friend,  fraternity  mate,  and  room  mate  of  the  student  leading 
the  proposed  enterprise ;  but  he,  with  his  three  senior  col- 
leagues, voted  against  the  petition.  This  is  not  strange.  As 
a  senator  the  college  man  occupies  the  unique  standpoint  of  a 
judge,  and  he  likes  it.  His  relation  to  his  fellows  is  official, 
not  personal.  His  freedom  of  judgment,  backed  by  the  au- 
thorities, gives  him  the  combined  burden  and  dignity  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  senate  toward 
the  higher  powers,  e  pecially  in  its  early  history,  has  not  al- 
ways been  wholly  trustful.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  author- 
ities have  been  at  times  wisely  conservative  in  outlining  and 
enlarging  its  functions.  On  the  whole,  they  have  been  mutu- 
ally helpful  by  giving  to  each  other  definite  spheres  of  action. 

The  senate  system  has  influenced  the  students  toward  a 
more  wholesome  manliness.  Like  every  peculiar  feature  of 
any  college,  it  has  been  a  standing  object  of  criticism..  At  the 
outset  it  was  even  ridiculed,  especially  in  the  proviso  of  the 
President's  absolute  veto.  The  claim  used  to  be  made  that 
such  a  veto  made  the  senate  merely  a  tool  for  the  authorities ; 
but  as  shown  above  this  is  not  its  purpose.  Only  one  veto  • 
has  occurred  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  that  was  accepted 
without  demur.  Adverse  opinions  have  gradually  and  entirely 
yielded  before  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  senate's  suc- 
cessful history.  Probably  no  one,  officer  or  student,  would 
dispense  with  it.  There  are  also  signs  of  an  influence  upon 
other  institutions,  which  have  adopted  modifications  of  this 
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system  of  self-government.  Its  principles  might  indeed  find 
application  in  institutions  of  other  grades. 

In  the  history  of  the  Amherst  college  senate  there  seems  a 
basis  for  the  claim  that  college  generations  trained  under 
such  a  system  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
republican  government  and  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  the 
imparting  of  which  is  at  once  the  aim  and  the  duty  of  the 
American  college. 


I  am  requested  to  review  in  a  brief  manner  the  points 
brought  out  in  this  series  of  articles  on  city  school  supervision 
and  to  state  my  own  views  wherever  they  diverge  from  what 
has  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Balliet  has  well  described  the  office  of  superintendent 
as  in  a  process  of  evolution.  It  begins  with  functions  as  di- 
verse as  janitor  work  and  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  proceeds  to  eliminate,  one  after  another,  the  mechanical 
elements  of  curatorship,  purchasing  supplies,  keeping  records, 
supervising  the  construction  of  buildings,  tabulating  statistics. 
Finally  it  arrives  at  the  work  of  the  educational  expert,  and 
confines  itself  more  and  more  to  directing  the  course  of  study, 
teaching  methods  of  instruction,  inspiring  the  teachers  with 
the  spirit  of  self-culture,  acting  as  counselor  and  adviser  of  the 
school  board  (or  school  committee),  and  fashioning  or  shaping 
the  educational  thought  of  the  community. 

It  is  this  higher  function  of  the  school  superintendent  that 
the  editors  have  desired  to  define  and  illustrate  in  these  arti- 
cles. But  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gove  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  must  include  at  least  a  directive 
oversight  in  those  mechanical  spheres  and  that  a  mere  "  philo- 
sophico-theoretic  "  superintendent,  who  confines  himself  exclu- 
sively to  examining  pupils,  and  discussing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  would  prove  a  failure.  "  He  would  not  suf- 
fice in  this  country  to  establish,  conduct,  and  maintain  a  city 
school  system."  He  may  reasonably  be  relieved  of  the  me- 
chanical drudgery,  but  he  should  retain  the  supervisory  control 
over  its  performance.  Heating,  ventilating,  sewerage,  lighting, 
cleaning,  all  these  things  must  be  under  his  control  in  the  last 
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resort,  although  their  routine  may  be  managed  by  an  independ- 
ent officer  of  the  board.  The  construction  of  school  buildings 
requires  at  every  step  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  educational 
methods. 

The  superintendent,  too,  must  prescribe  what  statistics  are 
to  be  kept,  for  he  is  the  one  to  know  what  is  essential  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  management,  and  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  reform  or  change.  Of  course,  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  schools,  the  grades  of  salaries,  the  cost  of  appara- 
tus and  incidental  supplies  should  have  the  superintendent's 
consideration,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  school  board  or  com- 
mittee may  be  ;  for  the  excellence  of  the  school  is  condi- 
tioned largely  by  teachers'  wages  and  by  the  apparatus  of  the 
schoolroom. 

These  mechanical  and  financial  essentials  provided  for,  the 
superintendent,  in  the  capacity  of  educational  expert,  has  to  do 
with  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  the  school  board,  and  with  the 
community  at  large. 

The  average  school  board  (or  "  school  committee,"  as  called 
in  some  of  the  Atlantic  States)  may  be  said  to  have  three 
classes  of  men  represented  in  its  composition.  First,  the  busi- 
ness men  chosen  from  the  class  of  merchants,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, or  professional  men  who  have  no  personal  ends  to 
serve  and  no  special  cause  to  foster  or  protect  other  than  the 
general  efficiency  and  business  management  of  the  schools. 
Second,  there  are  the  men  representing  the  element  of  reform 
or  change,  and  who  have  some  pet  scheme  that  they  wish  to 
introduce.  These  men  are  honest  and  well-meaning,  but  their 
enthusiasm  is  prone  to  lead  them  to  a  biased  conclusion  and 
produce  an  unbalanced  judgment  regarding  educational 
values.  They  get  so  full  of  the  importance  of  their  hobbies 
that  they  cannot  see  the  true  significance  of  the  branches  al- 
ready in  the  course  of  study.  A  third  class  of  men,  that  gets 
represented  nearly  always  on  a  school  board,  is  the  self-seeking 
or  selfish  men  who  have  ends  of  their  own  to  accomplish  and 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  This  element  usually  enters  the  board  as  a  result  of 
partisan  politics,  and  varies  in  its  amount  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  politics  in  the  government  of  the  schools.  There 
may  be  in  this  last  quota  of  the  board  some  who  seek  higher 
political  offices,  a  seat  in  the  town  council,  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, or  in  Congress,  and  who  will  aim  at  notoriety  by  their 
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career  in  the  school  board  ;  others,  a  few,  will  seek  profitable 
contracts  or  employment  for  their  friends. 

The  superintendent  will  find  the  first  class,  the  conserv- 
ative business  men,  the  best  support  in  his  administration. 
He  will  find  the  third  element,  the  demagogues  or  the  indif- 
fently  honest  men,  utterly  untrustworty  for  his  support  in  any 
measure  for  the  public  good.  It  is  the  second  element  of  the 
board,  composed  of  honest  but  unbalanced  men,  that  he  must 
study  carefully  and  endeavor  by  all  upright  means  to  educate 
into  broader  views.  He  must  reconcile  his  business  men  with 
these  men  of  hobbies  and  pet  projects.  There  is  in  every 
board  a  natural  antipathy  between  the  honest  business  man 
and  the  honest  reformer,  and  the  first  is  apt  to  call  the  second 
a  "  crank."  But  the  balance  of  power  in  the  board  is  quite 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  class.'  It  is  sure  to  be  the  case, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  municipal  politics. 

The  discontented,  the  critical,  the  opinionated  in  matters  of 
school  management,  are  to  be  approached  often  by  the  super- 
intendent and  their  statements  heard  with  patience,  their 
arguments  turned  over  and  over  with  fair-mindedness.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  the  school  system  it  is  to  come 
in  by  these  proposed  reforms.  The  superintendent,  therefore, 
must  learn  to  see  what  elements  of  the  proposed  measures  he 
can  adopt  after  freeing  them  from  all  features  of  danger  to- 
the  established  order.  He  must  study  to  make  a  synthesis  of 
many  of  these  points  severally  belonging  to  the  reformers  on 
the  board.  He  must  above  all  endeavor  to  make  this  element 
of  the  board  conscious  of  the  educational  value  and  bearing 
of  what  already  belongs  to  the  course  of  study.  He  can  in 
most  cases  show  that  the  main  object  sought  by  the  proposed 
reform  is  already  met  by  the  course  of  study  as  it  is. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  endeavor  to  educate  the  one- 
sided school  directors,  will  educate  himself  into  all-sidedness  if 
he  is  always  careful  to  be  true  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
these  men.  If  he  yields  to  the  temptation  to  play  the  dema- 
gogue with  them,  his  course  will  prove  fatal  to  himself  and 
disastrous  to  his  cause,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  nor  how  great 
his  temporary  victory.  Hence,  in  this  dangerous  and  difficult 
part  of  his  duties,  the  superintendent  must  go  no  faster  than 
he  can  see  his  way  to  in  perfect  frankness  and  honesty.  He  must 
espouse  sincerely  so  much  of  the  proposed  reform  as  he  finds 
salutary  to  the  school  system  under  his  charge.    This  policy 
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will  lead  to  a  slow  and  beneficial  change  in  the  educational 
system,  and  to  the  addition  of  features  which  will  prove  per- 
manent elements  of  strength  and  perfection.  It  is  difficult,  as 
I  have  intimated,  to  lift  this  policy  of  the  superintendent  on  to 
a  plane  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  taint  of  demagoguery,  and  it 
should  not  be  attempted  by  one  who  cannot  hospitably  enter- 
tain  ideas  radically  different  from  his  own,  and  turn  them  Over 
and  over,  earnestly  seeking  their  good  sides. 

The  crystallized  superintendent,  who  is  not  disposed  to  make 
any  further  progress,  nor  to  admit  any  changes  into  the  school 
system  under  his  charge,  will  side  with  the  conservative  busi- 
ness men  on  his  board  and  allow  the  "  cranks  "  and  discon- 
tented members  to  go  without  his  sympathy  or  attention. 
The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  consolidation  of 
the  second  and  third  elements  of  the  board — the  reformers 
and  the  demagogues.  If  the  well-balanced  conservative  mem- 
bers do  not  keep  in  their  party  the  honest  discontented  party, 
it  will  get  under  the  power  of  the  unscrupulous  self-seeker,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  revolution  instead  of  reform.  For  the 
unscrupulous  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  reformers  anything  in 
the  line  of  theoretical  doctrine  or  educational  practice,  pro- 
vided they  can  get  for  themselves  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  highest  type  of  superintendent  is,  therefore,  the  one  who 
has  genuine  political  skill — the  skill  to  correct  and  persuade 
misguided  men  and  combine  them  harmoniously  with  the 
honest  business  men  in  behalf  of  good  and  wise  measures. 
If  his  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  this  without  deceit  and 
demagoguery  it  is  not  genuine  political  skill,  but  a  piece  of 
political  corruption,  not  to  be  justified  by  any  temporary  suc- 
cess in  defending  a  good  cause. 

The  superintendent  of  the  most  advanced  type  has  been 
sufficiently  described,  in  his  relations  with  his  teachers,  by  each 
of  the  four  excellent  superintendents  who  have  contributed  to 
this  series  of  discussions. 

As  Mr.  Greenwood  points  out,  he  should  do  one  kind  of 
work  with  his  principals  and  another  kind  of  work  with  the 
teachers  at  large,  meeting  them  in  classes  or  in  assemblies  for 
this  purpose.  He  should  discuss  with  the  principals  such 
questions  as  what  branches  belong  to  the  course  of  study  and 
exactly  what  each  contributes  to  the  intellectual  development ; 
how  each  branch  should  be  taught ;  what  should  be  the  man- 
ner,  form,  and  spirit  of  the  discipline ;  what  new  experi- 
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ments  in  teaching  have  been  proposed  recently  in  his 
city  or  elsewhere,  and  what  their  merits  are.  Experiments 
that  promise  good  results  may  be  cautiously  tried  by 
volunteers. 

The  superintendent  will  perhaps  do  a  still  more  valuable 
work  by  inspiring  his  teachers  to  form  literary  societies  for 
the  study  of  the  great  world-poets,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
Goethe,  and  the  lesser  lights.  There  is  no  field  more  impor- 
tant for  the  teacher  to  enter  than  the  field  of  aesthetic  culture 
— the  study  of  the  great  works  of  art,  in  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  music  as  well  as  in  poetry.  The  teacher  is 
exposed  to  a  certain  paralyzing  influence  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  vocation,  which  places  him  in  a  position  wherein 
he  must  keep  a  constant  pull  against  the  arbitrariness  and 
caprice  of  the  child.  This  produces  what  I  have  somewhere 
called  the  "  pedagogical  cramp."  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
equal  to  the  study  of  literature  and  art.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance which  our  model  superintendent  will  give  to  the  encour- 
agement by  precept  and  example  of  such  studies  on  the  part 
of  his  teachers. 

Mr.  Tarbell  says  very  true  and  suggestive  things  regarding 
the  superintendent's  visits  to  the  schoolrooms  and  regarding 
his  advice  to  teachers,  confirming  the  suggestions  made  before 
by  Mr.  Gove.  I  think  that  the  superintendent  should  be  fer- 
tile in  devices  which  work  silently  and  gradually  toward 
improving  the  method  of  instruction  or  the  method  of  disci- 
pline. Take,  for  example,  a  device  having  the  twofold  effect 
of  rendering  the  teacher's  discipline  milder  and  less  tinged 
with  petulance  and  of  correcting  the  pupil's  waywardness  or 
~  negligence,  and,  besides  these  good  effects,  superadding  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  parent.  This  device  is  the  sus- 
pension of  the  pupil  for  repeated  and  inexcusable  absence  or 
tardiness,  or  for  persistent  and  willful  violation  of  the  order  of 
the  school.  The  suspended  pupil  cannot  return  without  a 
permit  from  the  superintendent,  and  to  obtain  this  the  parent 
must  visit  him  at  his  office  hour.  This  affords  occasion  for  a 
friendly  comparison  of  views  between  superintendent  and 
parent  regarding  the  whole  case.  If  the  former  finds  that  the 
parent  cherishes  ill-feeling  toward  the  teacher,  he  advises  a 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  teacher  out  of  the  district. 
A  transfer  usually  works  a  complete  cure  of  these  cases  of 
brittle  temper  or  of  blameworthy  negligence.   About  two  in 
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a  hundred  will  need  other  transfers  to  complete  the  cure. 
The  teacher  (it  was  quite  possible)  had  not  shown  sufficient 
patience,  and  had  done  something  to  justify  the  parent's  ill- 
feeling.  The  transfer  is  a  gentle  suggestion  to  the  teacher  to 
correct  his  or  her  own  petulance  ;  frequent  transfers  are  sure 
to  be  understood  clearly  in  this  light. 

Another  device,  very  effectual  in  strengthening  the  power  of 
governing  a  school,  is  the  practice  of  placing  teachers  weak  in 
discipline  on  the  "  substitutes "  list  and  letting  them  fill 
vacancies  here  and  there  as  they  occur  through  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher.  I  have  known  teachers  that 
had  become  chronic  failures  in  discipline  entirely  reformed  by 
a  few  weeks  of  such  experience. 

Finally,  the  first-class  superintendent  is  a  sort  of  pilot  for 
the  whole  system,  and  must  watch  the  rocks  and  breakers,  and 
winds  and  clouds,  and  look  often  from  them  to  the  eternal  stars 
to  ascertain  the  drift  of  his  course.  The  educational  journals 
give  him  the  trend  of  other  systems,  the  daily  newspapers 
show  him  the  trend  of  public  opinion  far  and  near.  He  must 
direct  his  own  labors  and  the  labors  of  all  his  teachers  toward 
making  the  schools  strong  in  the  community.  First,  they 
must  do  good  work ;  and  secondly,  they  must  make  the  com- 
munity feel  that  it  is  good  work  and  appreciate  it.  To  neglect 
public  opinion,  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  is  to 
rebel  against  it  and  court  defeat  and  discomfiture.  We  must 
not  do  anything  except  what  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
right.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  show  to  our  clients,  the  people, 
the  grounds  of  our  convictions  and  the  efficiency  of  our  work. 

The  efficient  superintendent,  therefore,  sets  into  working 
order  three  educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work 
of  education  in  the  school  system  :  namely,  an  educative  influ- 
ence in  wise  measures  and  correct  insight,  for  the  members  of 
the  school  board ;  second,  an  educative  influence  resulting  in 
insight  into  methods,  and  a  growth  in  personal  self-control,  and 
besides  these  a  culture  in  literature  and  art  and  science,  for  the 
teachers ;  thirdly,  for  the  community,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  which  knows  what  the  schools  are  actually  doing  and 
can  intelligently  explain  merits  and  defects,  and  tell  what 
changes  are  desirable  for  onward  progress. 
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"Yverdon — does  anyone  know  it?  Out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  Swiss  tourists,  it  cannot  boast  of  any  snow-clad 
mountains,  nor  has  it,  like  Friburg,  a  world-renowned  organ. 
No  steamers  stop  here  to  land  their  load  of  passengers,  and 
visitors,  as  they  rush  by  in  the  train  to  Lausanne,  hardly 
bestow  a  look  at  the  little  town  scattered  along  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel. 
And  yet  it  has  a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own.  The  waving  line  of 
the  blue  Jura  looks  down  upon  it;  walnut  and  chestnut  trees 
border  the  roads,  and  avenues  of  tall  poplars  lead  down  to  the 
lake  which  lies  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  On  Tuesdays  the  town 
is  full  of  blue-bloused  peasants,  who  rattle  in  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages  in  their  chars  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  weekly 
market.  Here  are  old  women  with  hats  tied  under  their 
chins,  busily  chattering  away  to  each  other;  here  in  the 
market  place  are  booths  spread  out  with  strong-smelling- 
cheeses  (oh,  how  strong!),  and  a  brisk  traffic  goes  on  in  ready- 
made  boots  and  clothes,  wooden  tubs,  cherries,  and  in  autumn 
grapes,  for  Yverdon  is  in  a  grape-growing  canton — the  Canton 
de  Vaud — and  the  slopes  above  the  town  are  covered  with 
vineyards.  In  May,  before  the  cattle  go  up  to  the  mountains, 
the  air  is  musical  with  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells,  long  chars 
drawn  by  oxen  move  slowly  down  the  streets,  past  the  tall 
clock  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  past  the  many-storied 
houses  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  and  green  outside  shutters. 
During  the  summer  evenings  the  housewives  sit  at  their 
-doors,  knitting  and  chatting  together  in  voluble  Swiss-French. 
But  the  great  feature  of  the  town  is  the  castle,  looking  down 
on  the  market-place.  It  stands  four-square  with  thick,  sturdy 
round  towers,  one  at  each  corner.  There  was  always  a  castle 
at  Yverdon,  the  very  name — originally  Ybrodunum — means  a 
fortress  on  the  alluvial  ground.    The  old  Roman  edifice,  which 
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endured  many  sieges  from  Peter  of  Saxony,  was  rebuilt  by 
Conrad  of  Zahringen  in  1 135,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Then  came  the 
revolt  of  the  Swiss.  The  castle  of  Yverdon  was  held  by  the 
forces  of  the  confederation  in  1475-76,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
boring castle  of  Grandson,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
Swiss  garrison  of  Yverdon,  however,  was  not  hung  up  on  the 
trees  outside  the  castle,  as  their  brethren  of  Grandson  were ; 
but  they  endured  great  privations,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
battle  of  Grandson  that  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold  were 
dispersed  and  the  tumult  of  war  died  away  from  the  valley. 
The  castle  was  used  sometimes  as  a  prison,  but  in  1804,  when 
Pestalozzi  arrived  with  his  pupils  and  assistants,  it  was  turned 
into  a  school,  and  a  school  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Those 
loopholed  towers,  where  captives  used  to  weep,  have  under- 
gone  a  strange  metamorphosis.  Modern  glass  windows  with 
faded  green  shutters  peep  out  along  the  grim,  gray  walls,  and 
down  the  stone  staircases,  once  trodden  by  knights  and  war- 
riors, trip  the  feet  of  blue-bloused  children  on  their  way  to 
their  class  rooms.  Even  from  the  flag-tower,  where  an  oubliette 
is  still  shown,  the  sound  of  children's  voices  can  be  heard, 
merrily  singing  their  pretty  French  part-songs.  For  twenty 
years,  Pestalozzi  carried  out  his  schemes  of  educational  reform 
in  the  castle  of  Yverdon.  Here  he  had  a  primary  school,  a 
superior  school,  and  a  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  here  he 
received  his  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  care  in  what  garments  they  found  him ;  his  stock- 
ings were  generally  about  his  heels,  and  his  hair  and  beard  in 
disorder,  but  there  was  such  a  keen  yet  tender  look  in  his  face 
that  everyone,  and  especially  Children,  were  drawn  to  him. 

"  'Imagine,'  says  Professor  Vulliemin,  one  of  his  pupils, 'a 
very  ugly  little  man  with  rough,  bristling  hair,  his  face  scarred 
with  smallpox  and  covered  with  freckles,  a  pointed,  untidy 
beard,  no  necktie,  ill-fitting  trousers,  stockings  down,  and 
enormous  shoes;  add  to  this  a  shuffling  gait,  eyes  either  large 
and  flashing  or  half  closed  as  though  turned  within,  features 
expressing  either  a  profound  sadness  or  the  most  peaceful 
happiness,  speech  now  slow  and  musical,  now  thundering  and 
hurried,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  man  we  called 
"Father  Pestalozzi."  We  loved  him,  yes,  we  all  loved  him, 
for  he  loved  us  all ;  we  loved  him  so  much  that  when  we  lost 
sight  of  him  for  a  time  we  felt  sad  and  lonely,  and  when  he 
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came  back  to  us  again  we  could  not  turn  away  our  eyes  from 


"Pestalozzi  boasted  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for  forty 
years.  His  teaching  was  addressed  to  the  understanding 
rather  than  the  memory ;  to  draw  out  rather  than  to  put  in. 
'  Make  it  your  aim  to  develop  the  child/  he  was  never  tired  of 
repeating,  'and  do  not  merely  train  him  as  you  would  train  a 
dog,  and  as  so  many  children  in  our  schools  are  trained/ 
'Our  studies/  says  Professor  Vulliemin,  'were  almost  entirely 
based  on  number,  form,  and  language.  Language  was  taught 
us  by  sense-impression ;  we  were  taught  to  see  correctly,  and 
in  that  way  to  form  for  ourselves  a  just  idea  of  the  relations 
of  things.  What  we  had  thoroughly  understood  we  had  no 
trouble  in  expressing  correctly.  The  first  elements  of  geogra- 
phy were  taught  us  from  the  land  itself.  The  pupils  were 
taken  to  a  narrow  valley  not  far  from  Yverdon,  and  were  made 
to  examine  the  details  till  they  had  got  a  good  idea  of  it. 
They  took  back  some  of  the  clay  in  baskets,  and,  after  return- 
ing to  the  castle,  they  reproduced  in  relief  the  valley  they  had 
just  studied,  each  taking  the  part  given  to  him.  Only  when  it 
was  finished  were  they  shown  the  map.'  These  out-of-door 
excursions  were  a  leading  feature  in  Pestalozzi's  system ;  he 
was  as  great  a  believer  in  the  teaching  of  nature  as  Words- 
worth himself.  In  a  New  Year  s  address  to  little  children  he 
says:  'Live  in  innocence  and  love!  Maintain  your  gayety! 
Live  happily  in  Nature's  arms,  and  keep  your  senses  open  to 
her  impressions.  Let  your  eye  discover  her  beauties,  and 
your  ear  her  harmony.  Follow  her  merrily  over  mountain  and 
dale,  whether  fluttering  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly  over  your 
head,  or  wh'ethei;  lying  as  a  brilliant  stone  at  your  feet,  or 
growing  as  a  lovely  flower  before  your  eyes/  During  the 
excursions  to  the  Jura,  which  Pestalozzi  himself  enjoyed  as 
much  as  any  child,  there  were  frequent  halts,  when  the  little 
ones  rested,  and  all  sang  the  simple,  wild  Alpine  melodies  that 
their  masters  loved  to  teach  them.  When  they  got  to  the 
high  mountain  pastures  under  the  pines,  they  began  to  play 
games  or  collect  herbs  and  minerals.  On  returning  from  these 
excursions,  they  had  to  describe  them  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing. 

"Pestalozzi  was  so  much  interested  in  the  games  of  the 
children  that,  at  Burgdorf,  he  would  often  let  them  go  on 
undisturbed  till  ten  o'clock,  and  on  summer  evenings,  the 
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pupils  stayed  out  till  eight  or  nine,  looking  for  plants  and 
minerals.  His  own  passion  for  collecting  minerals  was  so 
great,  that  once,  when  he  was  at  Burgdorf,  he  wandered  on 
and  on,  filling  his  handkerchief  and  pockets,  till  at  last,  having 
completely  lost  his  way,  he  fell  down  dead-tired  beside  a 
ditch.  Another  evening,  as  he  dragged  wearily  along  nearthe 
gate  of  Soleure,  with  his  handkerchief  full  of  stones,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  beggar  and  taken  before  the  judge.  The  judge 
was  out,  and  Pestalozzi  had  to  wait  a  long  time  in  the  ante- 
chamber with  his  conductor,  who  was  much  atsonished  when 
the  judge,  on  his  return,  recognized  Pestalozzi,  and  greeting 
him  warmly  invited  him  to  supper. 

"P^stalozzi's  intense  love  for  the  country  and  for  country 
pursuits  began  early.  Born  at  Zurich  in  1746,  the  queer,  ugly 
little  boy,  left  fatherless  at  six  years  of  age,  found  small  favor 
with  either  schoolfellows  or  schoolmasters.  His  schoolfellows 
ridiculed  him  and  called  him  nicknames,  and  he  made  such 
wretched  attempts  at  spelling  and  writing  that  his  schoolmas- 
ter declared  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  well.  But 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  by  his  mother  and  their  old  ser- 
vant Babili,  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  love,  and  devotion ; 
and  peace,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  best  blessing  of 
childhood.  They  had  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy ;  it 
was  only  rarely  that  little  Henri  had  any  pocket-money,  and  at 
one  of  these  times  he  was  tempted  into  a  shop  by  some  sweets 
which  he  saw  in  the  window.  The  little  girl  behind  the  coun- 
ter, just  seven  years  older  than  he  was,  refused  to  sell  him 
anything,  and  advised  him  to  keep  his  money  till  he  could 
make  a  better  use  of  it.  This  little  girl,  Anna  Schultess, 
afterward  became  his  wife.  It  was  during  his  holiday  visits  to 
his  grandfather,  the  old  pastor  at  Hongg,  three  miles  from 
Zurich,  that  little  Henri  began  to  know  the  real  joy  of  living. 
Hongg  is  beautifully  situated  among  hills  which  slope  down  to 
the  river  Limmatt,  and  are  covered  with  vineyards,  fields,  and 
orchards,  and  here  the  boy  Pestalozzi,  who  at  Zurich  used  to 
listen  to  tales  by  the  hour  and  imagine  himself  the  hero  of 
them,  began  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  love  nature  with  a  great 
and  exceeding  love  which  never  left  him.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  him  as  Longfellow  said  of  Agassiz : 


"  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  '  Here  is  a  story  book 
Thy  father  has  written  for  thee.' 
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"  And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him,  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

"It  was  at  Hongg,  too,  as  he  went  about  with  his  grand- 
father visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  that  the  desire  to  lessen  the 
evil  in  the  world  began  to  grow  strong.  'When  I  am  a  man,' 
he  said,  'I  will  be  a  pastor  like  my  grandfather.'  At  another 
time,  he  said :  'When,  I  am  big,  I  shall  support  the  peasants ; 
they  ought  to  have  the  same  rights  as  the  townspeople.' 
After  passing  through  the  University  of  Zurich,  he  was 
ordained  as  a  pastor,  but  he  could  not  preach.  He  made  one 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  sermon  and  then  gave  up  the  minis- 
try. Law,  too,  was  a  failure.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  practical  farming.  He  put  himself  under  Tschiffeli,  the 
great  agriculturist,  for  a  year,  and  resolved  to  take  a  farm,  and 
to  grow  vegetables  and  madder.  For  twenty-three  pounds  he 
bought  fifteen  acres  of  land  near  Birr  in  Argovia;  this  quan- 
tity he  increased  from  time  to  time  by  buying  up  small  fields, 
and  a  Zurich  merchant  having  advanced  him  £1500,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  engaged  to 
Anna  Schultess,  who  seconded  him  in  everything  he  did. 
Their  letters  show  how  completely  they  were  at  one  with  each 
other.  She  says  to  him :  'You  might  perhaps  say  that  Nature 
had  done  little  for  you,  if  she  had  not  given  you  those  large, 
dark  eyes  which  tell  of  all  the  goodness  of  your  heart  and  the 
breadth  of  your  mind.'  They  were  married  on  September 
30,  1769;  Pestalozzi  being  twenty-three,  and  Anna  thirty. 
In  the  spring  of  1771  they  settled  in  their  new  house,  called 
Neuhof  or  New  Farm.  They  had  one  son  Jacobi,  and  it  was 
while  watching  this  child,  and  pointing  out  to  him  such  things 
as  that  water  runs  downhill,  wood  swims,  and  stones  sink, 
that  Pestalozzi  began  to  feel  his  singular  power  of  teaching, 
and  turned  all  his  attention  to  it.  His  agricultural  schemes 
having  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  he  determined  to  take  in  a 
w  number  of  vagrant  children,  and  to  clothe  and  feed  them  at  . 

his  own  expense.  He  kept  them  with  him  continually,  work- 
ing in  the  fields  and  in  the  garden,  and  in  bad  weather  spin- 
ning cotton  in  a  large  outhouse.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  teach 
them  to  read  or  write,  the  first  thing  was  to  teach  them  to 
think,  to  observe,  and  to  speak.  He  also  made  them  repeat 
passages  from  the  Bible  till  they  had  learned  them  by  heart. 
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The  experiment  was  made  with  twenty  children,  and  in  a  few 
months  they  were  so  changed  for  the  better  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  them.  The  expression  of  their  faces  was 
altered ;  they  were  cheerful,  happy,  willing  to  learn  and  to 
work.  Subscriptions  came  in  from  Berne,  Basle,  and  other 
towns :  masters  to  teach  spinning  and  weaving  were  engaged ; 
and  soon  there  were  as  many  as  eighty  children  to  provide 
for.  Some  arrived  covered  with  rags  and  vermin ;  they  had 
to  be  cleaned  and  fed,  and  Pestalozzi  always  gave  them  the 
best  potatoes  in  the  dish,  and  kept  the  worst  for  himself.  'I 
lived  like  a  beggar,'  he  says,  'to  teach  beggars  to  live  like  men/ 
"After  two  years  Pestalozzi  was  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  his 
children.  The  farm  had  to  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors ;  the  children  had  to  be  sent  away,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  without  food,  fuel,  or  money,  and  often  suffered  from 
cold  and  want.  They  still  lived  at  Neuhof,  forsaken  and 
scoffed  at  by  everybody.  For  thirty  years  Pestalozzi's  life,  as 
he  says  himself,  was  a  well-nigh  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
most  frightful  poverty.  His  wife  was  in  bad  health,  and  only 
for  the  devotion  of  a  servant,  Elizabeth  Naef,  they  could 
hardly  have  survived  this  period  of  depression  and  distress. 
'Many  and  many  a  time,'  says  Pestalozzi,  '  I  have  gone  without 
a  dinner,  and  eaten  in  bitterness  a  crust  by  the  roadside  at  a 
time  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated  round  a  table/ 
Urged  by  his  friend  Iselin,  he  had  written  a  paper,  'The  Even- 
ing Hour  of  a  Hermit*  which  Iselin  had  published  in  the 
Ephemerides,  but  it  attracted  little  attention.  He  happened 
to  send  a  little  satirical  notice  about  the  Zurich  Council  and 
the  regulations  which  they  had  drawn  up  concerning  the 
dress  of  the  officials,  to  his  friend  Fuseli,  the  bookseller,  who 
showed  it  to  his  brother  the  painter.  His  exclamation  was, 
'To  a  man  who  can  write  like  this,  his  pen  is  a  fortune  in 
itself/  This  was  repeated  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  in  such  dire 
distress,  that  he  said,  'I  would  have  made  periwigs  to  get 
bread  for  my  wife  and  child/  He  set  to  work  to  read  Mar- 
montel's  'Tales/  and  made  some  attempts  to  imitate  their 
style.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writing  about  the 
peasants  that  were  round  him,  and  whom  he  knew  so  well. 
The  result  was  'Leonard  and  Gertrude/  It  relates  the  troubles 
of  some  Swiss  villagers,  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gertrude, 
a  brave,  clever,  active,  and  devoted  woman,  is  in  great  distress 
because  her  husband  drinks  and  has  run  himself  into  debt* 
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She  goes  to  the  count,  his  landlord,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  tells  her  tale.  The  count  listens  and  arranges  to  rebuild 
a  church,  and  to  appoint  Leonard  contractor.  Leonard  sends 
word  to  the  laborers  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  and  we  are 
taken  into  the  houses  of  the  different  laborers,  to  see  how  the 
message  is  received.  The  whole  village  is  tyrannized  over  by 
a  grasping,  dishonest  bailiff,  who  keeps  a  wine-shop,  and  tries 
to  entrap  his  victims  beyond  recovery  by  lending  them  money 
at  usurious  interest.  The  bailiff's  villainies  are  exposed  in  the 
end,  and  some  touches  of  humor  come  in  when  he  is  terrified 
by  the  supposed  apparition  of  the  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
in  reality  the  count's  gamekepeer,  who  had  dressed  himself  up 
in  a  goat-skin,  and  who  finds  the  bailiff's  pickax  and  shovel  in 
the  wood  at  night,  and  drags  them  after  him.  Pestalozzi  was 
too  poor  to  buy  paper  to  write  his  story  on ;  it  was  written  on 
the  margins  and  between  the  lines  of  old  account-books.  It 
was  shown  to  friend,  who  found  it  wanting  in  literary  style, 
and  tried  to  make  the  peasants  talk  like  philosophers.  An- 
other more  discerning  friend  prepared  it  for  the  press  and  got 
a  Berlin  bookseller  to  publish  it.  It  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  first  volume  was  followed  by  three  others.  But 
Pestalozzi  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  aim  of  his  life. 
In  fact,  his  development  was  so  extremely  slow,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  his  system  was  only  in  embryo.  With  the 
burning  of  Stanz  by  the  French,  in  1798,  a  new  period  began. 
It  was  then  that  he  took  charge  of  a  number  of  orphan  chil- 
dren in  a  dilapidated  convent,  and  worked  day  and  night 
watching  over  them.  All  of  them  were  ragged,  most  of  them 
were  ignorant,  many  of  them  were  vicious.  He  says:  'I  was 
alone  with  them  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  my  hand 
that  supplied  all  their  wants,  both  of  body  and  soul.  We 
wept  and  smiled  together.  We  shared  our  food  and  drink.  I 
had  neither  family,  friends,  nor  servants — nothing  but  them.  I 
was  with  them  waking  and  sleeping,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  first  to  get  up.  In  the 
bedroom  I  prayed  with  them,  and  at  their  own  request  taught 
them  till  they  fell  asleep.  Their  clothes  and  bodies  were 
intolerably  filthy,  but  I  looked  after  both  myself,  and  was 
thus  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contagion.' 

"Pestalozzi  had  now  full  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his 
system.  As  before,  he  combined  study  with  manual  labor, 
the  school  with  the  workshop.    He  did  not  at  first  try  so 
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much  to  teach  them  to  read  as  to  give  them  exercises  to  call 
out  their  reasoning  faculties.  He  himself  learned  with  them, 
and  those  who  learned  best  were  made  helpers  to  teach  others. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  awakening  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  Lessons  became  such  a  pleasure  and  delight  that 
often  when,  after  supper,  he  said,  'Children,  will  you  go  to 
bed  or  learn  something?'  their  answer  was,  'Learn  something/ 
Their  moral  development  kept  pace  with  their  intellectual 
progress.  When  the  neighboring  town  of  Altdorf  was  burnt 
down,  he  gathered  the  children  together,  and  said,  'Altdorf  has 
been  burnt  down ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  there  are  a 
hundred  children  there  without  home,  food,  or  clothes.  Will 
you  not  ask  our  good  government  to  let  twenty  of  them  come 
and  live  with  us?'  They  eagerly  cried,  'Yes!  yes!'  'But,  my 
children/  he  said,  'think  of  what  you  are  asking.  Even  now 
we  have  scarcely  money  enough,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that,  if  these  poor  children  came  to  us,  the  government  would 
give  us  any  more  than  they  do  at  present ;  so  that  you  might 
have  to  work  harder,  and  share  your  clothes  with  these  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  perhaps  to  go  without  food.'  Yet  still  the 
answer  was  'Yes !  yes !  we  are  quite  ready  to  work  harder,  to 
eat  less,  to  share  our  clothes,  for  we  want  them  to  come.' 
After  a  year,  however,  the  convent  had  to  be  given  up  for  a 
barrack,  and  the  school  was  dispersed.  Again  Pestalozzi's 
work  seemed  a  failure,  and  people  said  nothing  could  be  done 
with  him,  he  was  queer  in  the  head.  But  he  was  now  more 
than  ever  possessed  by  enthusiasm  for  his  method.  He  would 
educate  or  die.  'I  cannot  live  without  my  aim,'  he  says.  'I 
am  like  a  man  who  rests  for  a  few  moments  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  impatient  all  the  time  to  go  on  swimming/ 

"We  next  find  him  at  Burgdorf,  or  as  it  is  in  French, 
Berthoud,  where  he  undertook  to  teach  without  salary  a 
preparatory  class  of  children  from  five  to  eight  years  old. 
Being  under  rules,. and  not  free  as  at  Stanz,  he  was*  in  per- 
petual fear  of  dismissal,  yet  he  tried  his  favorite  plan  of  plac- 
ing large  drawings  before  the  eyes  of  the  children,  which  he 
taught  them  to  observe  and  describe.  One  day,  as  he  was 
making  them  study  the  drawing  of  a  window,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren cried,  'Could  we  not  learn  as  well  from  the  window  itself 
as  from  this  drawing?'  Pestalozzi  saw  at  once  that  the  child 
was  right ;  he  put  his  drawings  away,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  famous  plan  of  object-lessons.    Anything  would 
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do  for  an  object-lesson,  even  a  hole  in  the  paper  of  the  school- 
room. For  arithmetic,  he  had  little  boards  divided  into 
squares  with  dots  on  them,  which  the  pupils  had  to  count, 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  They  neither  read  nor 
wrote,  they  had  neither  books  nor  copy-books,  they  learnt 
nothing  by  heart.  For  drawing  they  were  given  slates  and 
red  chalk,  and  told  to  draw  anything  they  liked. 

"Some  looked  on  the  method  as  childish  folly,  but  the 
pupils  learned  how  to  learn  by  it.  They  liked  to  learn,  too, 
because  Pestalozzi  had  found  out  how  to  teach.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  he  needed  helpers  to  organize  and  systema- 
tize his  plans,  and  helpers  came.  The  principal  one  was 
Krusi,  a  schoolmaster  from  Appenzell,  who  brought  up  a  band 
of  children  from  Gais  to  Burgdorf.  The  schools  of  Krusi, 
Fischer,  and  Pestalozzi  were  united  at  the  castle  of  Burgdorf. 
Another  asssistant  was  Buss,  a  bookbinder's  apprentice  with  a 
genius  for  music  and  singing.  Some  of  Buss's  friends  tried  to 
prevail  on  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pestalozzi :  1  He  is 
all  but  a  madman,'  they  said ;  'he  never  quite  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  Basle  with  his 
hose  tied  on  with  straw.'  This  was  the  case,  for  Pestalozzi, 
being  anxious  to  help  a  poor  man  outside  the  town-gates,  had 
given  him  his  shoe-buckles  because  he  had  no  money  at  hand. 
Buss,  however,  had  read  'Leonard  and  Gertrude,'  and  guessed 
what  the  man  was  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

"Strengthened  by  these  efficient  helpers,  Pestalozzi's  insti- 
tute at  Burgdorf  grew  and  prospered.  The  children's  prog- 
ress in  drawing  and  geometry  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
They  treated  the  most  complicated  calculations  of  fractions 
as  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Problems  which  usually 
required  careful  work  on  paper,  they  did  easily  in  their  heads, 
giving  the  correct  answers  in  a  few  minutes.  Children  of 
from  six  to  eight  were  able  to  draw  difficult  geometrical  fig- 
ures without  rule  or  compass,  and  a  child  of  ten,  who  had  only 
been  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi  for  ten  months,  reduced  a  map  of 
Scandinavia  to  a  smaller  scale  in  an  hour  with  ease  and  exact- 
ness. The  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Education 
was  eminently  favorable,  and  a  normal  school  was  instituted  in 
the  castle  to  which  every  month  a  dozen  schoolmasters  were 
to  come  for  lessons.  Changes,  however,  were  at  hand.  In 
1803  the  newly  constituted  government  of  Berne  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Burgdorf ;  it  was  made  once  more  the 
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residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  district,  and  Pestalozzi  and  his 
institute  had  to  leave.  For  a  year  they  found  refuge  at 
Munchenbuchsee,  and  then  being  invited  to  Yverdon,  Pesta- 
lozzi, with  Krusi,  Niederer,  and  Buss  departed  there,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  castle.  His  system  was  now  fully 
developed,  and  his  matured  views  had  been  published  in  a 
book  called  'How  Gertrude  Educated  her  Children/  This 
was  the  most  important  of  all  Pestalozzi's  educational  works, 
and  was  widely  read.  It  was  followed  by  the  'Manual  for 
Mothers.'  How  conscious  Pestalozzi  was  of  his  own  failings 
and  defects,  and  how  grateful  he  was  for  any  measure  of 
appreciation,  may  be  seen  by-the  following  outburst  from  one 
of  his  books  written  at  this  time  : 

"  I  have  lost  everything,  and  lost  myself,  and  yet,  O  God,  thou  hast  kept  my 
life's  desire  alive  within  me.  Thou  hast  not  blotted  out  before  me  the  aim  which 
has  caused  my  sorrows,  but  thou  hast  preserved  my  work  in  spite  of  my  errors.  I 
was  drawing  near  to  my  tomb  in  hopelessness,  but  thou  hast  filled  my  evening  with 
brightness,  and  softened  the  sorrows  of  my  life.  I  am  not  worthy,  Lord,  of  thy 
compassion  and  trust.  Thou  alone  hast  had  pity  on  the  crushed  worm.  Thou  hast 
not  broken  the  bruised  reed  nor  quenched  the  smoking  flax,  nor  hast  thou  ever 
averted  thy  face  from  the  offering  which  from  my  childhood  I  have  striven,  but 
striven  in  vain,  to  bring  to  the  outcasts  of  the  world. 

"The  family  life — for  Pestalozzi  made  his  school  into  a  fam- 
ily— which  had  been  commenced  at  Burgdorf,  was  continued 
at  Yverdon  on  a  more  extended  scale.  He  soon  had  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils  and  forty  student-teachers.  The  masters 
were  not  paid,  but  their  wants  were  supplied,  and  if  one  of 
them  wanted  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  took  the  money  for 
it.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  pleasant  excursions  to  the 
Jura,  and  at  midday  there  was  often  an  hour's  recreation  for 
swimming  in  the  lake.  Lessons  commenced  before  7  A.  M., 
and  after  breakfast,  at  eight,  they  began  again,  but  only  lasted 
till  ten.  At  one  o'clock,  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables; 
and  lessons  again  from  half-past  one  to  four.  The  pupils  were 
allowed  to  take  their  afternoon  meal,  consisting  of  cheese, 
fruit,  or  bread  and  butter,  wherever  they  liked,  in  the  fields  by 
the  lake,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  where  every  child  had 
his  little  plot.  From  six  to  eight  more  lessons,  and  then  sup- 
per. Pestalozzi  often  used  to  take  the  pupils  singly  into  a 
corner  of  his  room,  and  ask  them  in  a  low  voice  if  they  had 
not  something  to  tell  him,  some  question  to  put  to  him?  He 
tried  to  gain  their  confidence,  to  find  out  if  they  were  happy, 
what  pleased  or  what  vexed  them.    There  were  often  festi- 
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vals,  the  greatest  of  which  was  on  Pestalozzi's  birthday,  Jan- 
uary  12.    Songs  were  composed  and  sung  in  his  honor,  and 
branches  of  fir,  ivy,  and  moss  were  brought  in  from  the  woods. 
Some  of  tthe  mottoes  ran  thus:  'In  summer  you  bring  us  to 
see  nature,  to-day  we  bring  nature  to  you/    On  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  'Father  Pestalozzi's'  marriage,  September  30, 
1809,  there  were  great  rejoicings,  beautiful  songs,  a  discourse 
by  Niederer,  and  a  grand  supper  for  five  hundred  people,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dance  opened  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  wife.  She 
lived  till  181 5,  and  her  tombstone  may  be  seen  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Yverdon.    The  fame  of  Pestalozzi's  institute  spread 
rapidly.    Savants  from  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
even  from  the  United  States  came  to  visit  it,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  sent  seventeen  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  educated  there.    Queen  Louisa  wrote  in  her  diary: 
'If  I  were  my  own  mistress  I  should  at  once  go  to  Switzerland 
and  see  Pestalozzi.'    'The  king  of  Wurtemburg,'  wrote  one  of 
his  ministers,  'is  become  Pestalozzean  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.'    But  clouds  had  begun  to  gather. 
Dissensions  arose  among  the  masters.    Schmidt,  Pestalozzi's 
favorite  master,  whom  he  had  trained  from  a  boy,  could  not 
get  on  with  Niederer.    He  was  sent  away,  and  then,  when  the 
financial  difficulties  grew  serious,  as  they  always  did  when 
Pestalozzi  held  the  purse-strings,  he  was  recalled.    By  the  sale 
of  a  complete  subscription  edition  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  the 
debts  were  cleared,  but  the  dissensions  went  on.    The  institute 
gradually  declined;  Niederer  went  to  law  with  Schmidt,  and 
Pestalozzi  vainly  implored  his  friends  to  free  him  from  the  tor- 
tures of  their  miserable  squabbles.    At  last  he  left  Yverdon  with 
Schmidt  in  March,  1825,  and  found  a  home  with  his  grandson, 
Gottlieb,  at  Neuhof,  the  home  of  his  early  dreams.    It  is  with 
Yverdon,  however,  that  his  name  will  always  be  associated; 
his  success  is  bound  up  with  it,  as  well  as  his  failures.  Shortly 
before  he  left,  he  founded  an  infant  school  at  Clendy,  a  village 
close  to  Yverdon,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind.    At  Neuhof 
he  wrote  'The  Song  of  the  Swan,'  and  'The  Experiences  of 
my  Life."    In  the  winter  of  1827  he  caught  cold  in  the  snow, 
and  died  at  Brugg  after  a  short  illness  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.    'He  seemed  to  be  smiling  at  the  angel  that  came  to 
fetch  him,'  said  those  who  stood  by  his  death-bed. 

"  'I  wish,'  he  said,  'to  be  buried  under  the  eaves  of  the 
school  [a  school  which  he  had  wished  to  build],  and  that  my 
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name  alone  should  be  engraved  on  the  stone  which  covers  me ; 
when  the  drops  of  water  have  made  a  hole  in  the  stone, 
then  perhaps  people  may  be  more  just  to  my  memory  than 
they  have  been  to  myself  during  my  life/  These  words  have 
been  verified.  Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  Pestalozzi's 
death,  and  his  system  is  now  a  living  power  in  every  school 
throughout  the  world,  and  he  himself  is  awakening  fresh 
interest  every  day.  His  life,  written  by  his  pupil  Roger  de 
Guimps,  has  been  lately  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Russell. 
One  of  the  new  streets  at  Berlin  is  called  Pestalozzi  Street, 
and  there  is  already  one  so  named  at  Vienna.  The  summer 
of  1890  witnessed  a  remarkable  spectacle,  the  inauguration  of 
a  statue  of  Pestalozzi,  which  was  unveiled  in  the  market  place 
at  Yverdon  on  July  5,  amidst  choruses  of  rejoicing  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Children  sang  'Gloire  k  Pestalozzi,  Gloire  k 
l'ami  de  la  jeunesse !'  Bells  rang,  speeches  were  made,  bands 
played.  The  statue  is  by  the  Swiss  artist  Alfred  Lanz,  and 
was  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Pestalozzi  is  standing; 
with  one  arm  he  encircles  a  little  girl ;  on  the  other  •  side,  a 
bare-legged  boy,  holding  a  book,  looks  up  into  his  benefac- 
tor's face  with  confidence  and  affection.  The  wonderful 
expression  of  fatherly  love  and  benevolence,  which  gave  Pes- 
talozzi's rugged  face  a  beauty  all  its  own,  is  there;  and  we 
seem  to  hear  him  saying,  as  he  so  often  said  to  his  adopted 
children :  'And  you,  too,  mean  to  be  wise  and  good,  do  you 
not?'  On  the  base  of  the  statue  are  inscribed  the  words  from 
his  epitaph  at  Birr:  'Benefactor  of  the  poor  at  Neuhof,  father 
of  the  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  National  School  at 
Burgdorf,  educator  of  the  people  at  Yverdon.  Everything 
for  others — for  himself,  nothing!'  On  the  other  side,  are  his 
own  immortal  words:  'I  lived  like  a  beggar  to  teach  beggars 
to  live  like  men.'  " 


VII. 


REVIEWS. 


Higher  Education  in  Indiana.— By  James  Albert  Woodburn,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  American  History  in  the  Indiana  University.  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  No.  10.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  1891,  pp.  200. 

To  one  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education 
in  Indiana  this  monograph  seems  to  be  an  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  most  difficult  part  of  such  work  is  to 
gain  a  proper  perspective,  so  that  each  institution  and  educa- 
tional movement  may  fall  into  fitting  place.  Professor  Wood- 
burn  has  succeeded  in  occupying  the  position  of  an  unprejudiced 
historian,  and  what  he  writes  has  been  gained  from  original 
sources. 

The  monograph  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion in  Indiana,  of  the  growth  of  the  various  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  within  the  State,  and  an  account  of  the  cur- 
rent work  in  which  each  of  these  institutions  is  now  engaged. 
The  main  and  original  portions  of  the  work  are  concerned  with 
the  early  struggles  for  education  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  the 
slow  and  hard  process  of  the  development  of  the  common 
school  system,  the  early  founding  of  a  State  seminary  and 
college,  and  the  gradual  and  steady  growth  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  sketch  contains  also  an  account  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  College, 
known  as  Purdue  University,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  various  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 

The  monograph  emphasizes  the  vast  importance  to  Indiana, 
together  with  the  other  States  of  the  northwest,  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  ;  the  benefi- 
cient  influence,  in  general,  of  the  national  government  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  State  is  appreci- 
ated ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  nation 
in  its  various  grants  of  land  for  education.  When  Indiana 
came  into  the  Union,  in  18 16,  and  for  three  decades  later, 
the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  education 
was  toward  decentralization  in  establishing  and  fostering  col- 
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leges,  for  the  sectarian  spirit  was  very  jealous  and  intolerant. 
A  generation  later  the  tendency  was  toward  centralization  in 
the  establishment  of  a  single  strong  university.  These  con- 
flicting tendencies  are  seen  in  the  numerous  colleges  of  Ohio 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  development  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  the  other.  Indiana  illustrates  the  effects  of  these 
two  conflicting  ideas.  The  sketch  shows  that  in  the  first  part 
of  the  century  her  people  were  spending  their  energies  in  iso- 
lated and  disconnected  efforts  at  education,  and  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  co-operation  and  uniformity  of  effort  throughout  the 
State  and  a  more  vigorous  State  support. 

Three  periods  of  Indiana  educational  history  are  noticed : 

1.  The  first  period,  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  in  1816,  is  marked  by  the  struggle  of  the  terri- 
torial pioneers  and  the  benefits  of  early  national  legislation. 

2.  The  operations  of  the  first  State  constitution,  from  1816  to 
185 1,  which  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  State  township  sem- 
inaries, the  rise  of  the  sectarian  colleges,  and  the  struggle  for 
a  uniform  system  of  free  schools  under  a  unified  administra- 
tion and  coextensive  with  the  State.  3.  The  third  period 
shows  the  operations  of  this  uniform  State  system  and  the 
growth  of  the  university  under  the  liberal  policy. 

The  struggle  for  the  uniform  common  school  system  has 
some  heroic  features  in  its  story.  This  system  as  it  is,  the  na- 
ture, sources,  and  security  of  the  common  school  fund,  are  set 
forth.  It  is  shown  how  that  to-day  in  Indiana  a  child  of  six 
years  may  enter  the  primary  grade  of  any  school  in  the  State, 
and  if  he  earn  promotion  may  pass  by  graduation  to  the  honor 
of  a  diploma  from  the  State  University.  The  common  dis- 
trict school  in  the  country  passes  the  pupils  to  a  central  gram- 
mar school,  this  to  town  or  city  high  schools,  and  these  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  various  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  assumed  all  the  functions  of  education  in  the 
development  of  the  citizen.  Normal  and  technical  schools  are 
provided,  and  the  facilities  and  character  of  their  work  are  set 
forth.  Wabash  College,  DePauw  University,  Earlham,  Frank- 
lin, Hanover,  Notre  Dame,  and  Butler  are  among  the  denomi- 
national institutions  represented. 

In  the  history  of  the  State  University  the  personal  services 
to  education  and  to  the  State  of  the  first  president,  Dr.  An- 
drew Wylie,are  given  prominent  mention ;  as  are  also  the  serv- 
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ices  of  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell,  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Wylie,  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  Prof. 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof.  Elisha  Ballantine,  Prof.  Hermann 
Boisen,  Col.  James  Thompson,  and  other  teachers  of  long  serv- 
ice in  the  University. 

The  author  well  states  that  the  people  of  Indiana  "  are  but 
one  generation  removed  from  the  rough  and  hardy  pioneers," 
and  the  progress  made  in  educational  matters  thus  becomes  a 
cause  of  congratulation.  "  With  their  first  log  cabins  in 
which  they  lived,  they  introduced  the  principle  of  State  edu- 
cation in  their  log-cabin  schools  and  in  their  territorial  *  uni- 
versity,' and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  not  wavered  in 
their  determination  to  develop  the  idea  of  public  education 
with  the  development  of  the  commonwealth." 


Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


The  Pedagogical  Seminary.  An  International  Record  of  Educational  Litera- 
ture, Institutions,  and  Progress.— Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.f  LL.  D. 
President  of  Clark  University  and  temporary  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education.    Worcester,  Mass. :  J.  H.  Orpha,  1891,  3  numbers,  pp.  502. 

For  many  years  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  and  representative  of  the  movement  in  this 
country  for  the  scientific  study  of  education  ;  and  he  occupies 
that  position  to-day.  At  Clark  University  he  is  making  the 
most  systematic  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  reduce  the 
study  of  education  in  all  its  forms — psychological,  historical, 
administrative,  and  hygienic — to  a  science,  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  anywhere.  He  is  working,  too,  by  the  most 
approved  pedagogic  methods,  those  of  the  seminary  and  the 
laboratory.  He  is  drawing  to  him  and  his  workshops  a  grow- 
ing band  of  young  men — why  not  young  women  also? — who 
are  preparing  themselves  under  his  stimulating  direction  to 
carry  on  in  other  fields  the  work  that  has  been  begun  at 
Worcester.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  is  the  record  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  fellow-students. 
Its  scope  is  as  broad  as  education  itself.  In  no  sense  is  it  an 
educational  journal.  It  is  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  record  of 
inquiries  made  and  results  ascertained.  It  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  popularity  about  it.  Yet  nothing  that 
has  been  printed  on  education  in  America  is  so  creditable 
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to  our  scientific  and  scholarly  impulses  as  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary. 

The  plan  of  its  construction,  as  shown  by  the  three  numbers 
that  have  appeared,  is  simple.  Such  discussions  or  reports  as 
are  ready  at  the  moment  are  printed,  and  the  editor  writes  an 
introduction  to  them.  This  introduction  is  at  once  an  essay 
upon  recent  educational  movements  and  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  succeeding  papers,  inasmuch  as  it  comments  upon 
them  and  points  out  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
education  as  a  whole.  Of  the  principal  papers,  some  have 
appeared  in  print  before,  but  the  great  majority  are  new  and 
deal  with  subjects  of  present  interest.  The  reorganized 
elementary  school  system  of  France,  with  all  its  accessories,  is 
carefully  described  (pp.  62-131);  Dr.  Burnham  puts  together 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  regarding  higher  peda- 
gogical seminaries  in  Germany  (pp.  390-408) ;  and  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  recent  acquisitions  to  the  pedagogical 
museum  of  Clark  University  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third 
number  (pp.  498-502).  It  is  disappointing,  however,  to  find 
only  a  brief  notice  of  the  projet  de  loi  regarding  the  French 
universities,  and  practically  no  mention  at  all  of  the  great  Berlin 
School  Conference  of  1890,  and  of  the  English  Free  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1 89 1  ;  for  these  are  the  three  greatest  and  most 
significant  educational  events  of  the  year. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  so  admirable  a  pub- 
lication as  this,  but  its  shortcomings  ought  to  be  remedied. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  abominably  printed,  and  the  number  of 
misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  is  phenomenal.  Ink,  type,  and 
paper  are  all  bad,  although  the  last  number  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  these  respects.  In  the  second  place,  much  of  the 
writing  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  shows  a  lack  of  the 
critical  faculty  that  distinguishes  chaff  from  wheat.  There 
is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  treat  all  facts  as  equally  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  provoking  neglect  of  American 
movements  and  conditions.  It  may  be  that  in  education 
the  wise  motto  is  Ex  Oriente  lux,  but  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
proportion  and  perspective  to  avoid  the  study  of  home 
tendencies  and  institutions.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  great  State  systems  of  the  West  are  as 
worthy  of  study,  and  in  their  way  are  as  suggestive,  as  the 
University  of  France.   The  American  movements  for  tech- 
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nical  education,  for  manual  training,  for  art  education,  for  the 
higher  education  of  teachers,  have  not  as  yet  been  scientifi- 
cally analyzed  and  weighed.  Stanford  University  and  Drexel 
Institute  are  two  great  monuments  of  generosity  and  educa- 
tional progress  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Indeed  the 
United  States  is  to-day  the  scene  of  educational  movements, 
and  is  facing  educational  problems,  that  have  never  been 
equaled.  The  experience  of  Europe  is  of  great  value  to  us, 
but  the  enthusiastic  and  well-trained  students  at  Worcester 
should  be  led  to  study  our  home  problems  also.  They  will 
never  be  successfully  solved  except  under  the  guidance  of 
studies  such  as  these. 


The  Education  of  Children. — By  Michael,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne.  New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  189 1,  pp.  112. 

The  Putnams*  Knickerbocker  Press  has  won  an  .enviable 
distinction  for  the  making  of  beautiful  books,  but  even  it  has 
rarely  issued  any  more  beautiful  and  dainty  volumes  than 
those  of  the  series  of  which  this  is  one.  Carlyle  and  Browning, 
Ruskin  and  Arnold,  Irving  and  Froude,  and  other  literary 
masters  are  represented  in  it,  but  this  essay  of  Montaigne's  is 
the  first  of  a  distinctively  pedagogic  character  to  be  included. 
Indeed,  very  little  educational  writing  belongs  to  literature ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  Montaigne's  contribution  is  to  liter- 
ature first  and  to  education  afterward.  Its  wisdom  and  grace 
are  for  all  time,  and  their  charm  is  quite  independent  of  the 
educational  principles  inculcated.  The  translation  is  excellent. 
Those  whose  educational  thinking  and  reading  are  not  bound 
down  to  petty  details  will  find  delight  in  owning  this  little 
book,  and  in  frequently  turning  to  it  for  suggestion  and  in- 
spiration. 


The  International  Cyclopedia :  A  Compendium  of  Human  Knowledge.  New 
York  ;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1892,  15  vols.,  900  pp.  each. 

An  encyclopedia  is  not  a  luxury  ;  in  these  days  of  extreme 
specialization  and  widespread  intellectual  activity,  it  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  Nor  is  the  best  encyclopedia,  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  average  reader,  that  which  possesses  the  greatest 
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attraction  for  the  scholar  and  highly-trained  investigator. 
The  most  useful  encyclopedia  will  be  that  which,  arranged  on 
the  alphabetical  plan,  treats  accurately,  succinctly,  and  in  com- 
prehensible language  of  the  leading  topics  under  which  human 
knowledge  may  be  grouped ;  and  which  adds  to  this,  brief  in- 
formation regarding  the  most  notable  persons,  places,  and  in* 
stitutions,  both  past  and  present.  Some  such  plan  as  this  has 
evidently  been  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  this  new  edition  of  the  International. 
Many  of  the  old  shortcomings  are  removed,  the  statistics  are 
the  latest,  and  the  maps  and  other  illustrative  material  are  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  number  than  for  their  value. 

This  edition  has  a  special  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  readers  interested  in  education,  because  of  the 
care  that  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  the  chief  educational 
movements  and  institutions.  The  departments  of  educational 
biography  and  educational  statistics  are  very  complete.  Such 
modern  subjects  as  manual  training,  university  extension, 
library  schools,  coeducation,  and  the  higher  education  of 
women,  are  authoritatively  discussed.  Under  the  title  "Uni- 
versity "  there  appears  an  article,  nearly  forty  pages  in  length, 
that  is  as  complete  and  scientific  as  anything  in  the  Britannica. 
The  broad  scholarship  and  fine  literary  touch  of  the  editor-in- 
chief  are  plainly  observable  in  it. 

As  now  reconstructed,  the  International  is  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  encyclopedia  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Editors  and  publishers  alike  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  work. 


The  Philosophy  of  Locke  :  In  Extracts  from  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing.—By  John  E.  Russell,  A.  M„  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Williams  College.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  iv.,  16a 

This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  edited  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sneath,  lecturer  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  expressed  purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  colleges.  The  plan  was 
perhaps  suggested  either  by  Professor  Wallace's  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  or  Professor  Watson's  Philosophy  of 
Kant  in  Extracts,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  present  series.   The  inadequacy  of  any  single  history  of 
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philosophy  may  be  admitted,  as  may  the  great  desirability  of 
bringing  college  students  to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  very 
words  of  the  world's  great  thinkers,  instead  of  knowing  them 
only  at  second  or  third  hand,  as  is  now  usual.  But  unless  the 
colleges  propose  to  furnish  many  sets  of  these  volumes  to  the 
students  of  philosophy  without  charge,  their  cost  alone  will 
prevent  that  general  use  of  them  that  the  editor  expects.  At 
least  a  dozen  volumes  would  have  to  be  bought  by  each 
student  during  the  course,  and  it  needs  no  great  experience  of 
the  habits  and  financial  resources  of  the  average  college 
student  to  convince  one  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  that. 
Neither  is  the  number  of  clergymen — as  the  editor  suggests — 
who  are  thirsting  for  a  wider  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 
very  large.  Heresy  trials  have  not  been  abolished,  and  the 
notion  that  too  much  philosophy,  particularly  if  it  has  a  Ger- 
man flavor  about  it,  induces  heretical  opinions,  has  been  assidu- 
ously cultivated  among  intending  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

Quite  apart  from  either  use  suggested  by  the  editor,  the  sev- 
eral volumes  to  be  included  in  this  series  ought  to  be  very  use- 
ful and  find  numerous  readers.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those,  neither  students  nor  teachers- 
of  philosophy,  who  are  anxious  to  know  for  what  Descartes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  others,  are  remembered  and 
distinguished.  Such  inquirers  will  not  or  cannot  find  their 
way  through  a  great  number  of  technically  worded  volumes, 
nor  are  they,  as  a  rule,  entirely  satisfied  with  essays  about  the 
chief  philosophers.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  important 
and  related  passages,  from  the  writings  of  those  whose  right  to 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  established,  will  be  of 
undoubted  service  to  such  readers.  It  is  just  this  service  that 
Mr.  Sneath's  series  proposes  to  offer. 

Professor  Russell  has  done  his  work  well  in  this  opening  vol- 
ume. Locke's  prolixity  and  discursiveness  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  these  selections,  and  they  are  wisely  and  justly 
proportioned.  The  introductory  essay  on  Locke's  position  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is,  however,  too  brief,  and  not  alto- 
gether happy  in  its  main  thesis  :  namely,  that  Locke  leads  le- 
gitimately to  Kant  rather  than  to  Hume.  Indeed,  any  resem- 
blance between  Locke  and  Kant  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Locke's  distinction  between  sensition  and  reflection  was  so  faint 
that  Condillac  was  able  to  dispense  with  it  entirely ;  but  he 
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would  have  had  more  trouble  in  reducing  Kant's  Verstand  to 
Sinnlichkeit.  It  may  be  said,  with  Professor  Russell,  that  "  what 
Locke  teaches  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  the  individual 
mind  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  sense-experience  for  its 
earliest  ideas  as  the  beginning  and  elements  of  knowledge  " 
(p.  21);  but  he  teaches  it  in  such  a  way  that  Hume's  conclu- 
sions are  more  logical  than  those  which  Professor  Russell  would 
have  us  draw.  Kant  teaches  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  but 
with  Hume's  conclusions  in  mind  and  by  a  method  that  pre- 
cludes any  successor  from  forcing  those  conclusions  out  of  his 
premises.  Indeed  the  fact  that  Locke's  naive  reliance  upon 
an  unanalyzed  consciousness,  his  confused  and  confusing  use 
of  the  term,  "  idea,"  and  his petitio principii  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Substance,  lead  logically  to  Hume,  is  estab- 
lished for  all  time  by  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  in  that  finest  piece 
of  philosophical  writing  in  the  English  language,  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 

A  useful  bibliography  is  included  in  the  volume,  but  the  mis- 
spelling both  of  Falckenberg's  name  and  the  title  of  his  book 
(p.  26)  arouses  the  suspicion  that  it  may  not  have  been  pre- 
pared at  first  hand. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.— By  Victor  Duruy,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  from  the  twelfth  edition  by  E.  H.  and  M.  D.  Whitnev.  With 
Notes  and  Revisions  by  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xxvi,  588. 

When,  forty  years  ago,  Victor  Duruy's  Histoire  du  Moyen 
Age  took  its  place  in  the  remarkable  series  of  historical  text- 
books  which  has  done  so  much  to  win  for  history  a  larger 
place  in  the  secondary  education  of  France,  it  met  a  speedy 
welcome.  The  life  and  warmth  and  clearness  with  which  it 
treated  its  tangled  theme  gave  it  at  once,  both  at  home  and 
with  the  scholars  of  other  lands,  the  place  it  still  holds  as  the 
favorite  hand-book  of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  strange  that 
never  till  now  have  we  had  it  in  English. 

M.  Duruy  seems,  indeed,  to  be  just  now  in  fashion.  His 
Rome  and  his  Greece  are  being  issued  among  us  in  their  most 
sumptuous  dress  ;  and  it  is  the  same  press  that  last  year  gave 
us  a  translation  of  his  France  which  now  offers  us  this  of  his 
Middle  Ages. 

In  its  outer  form  the  new  book  differs  much  from  its  French 
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original.  Its  heavier  paper  and  less  condensed  type  make  it 
a  bulkier  volume.  Its  maps  do  not  correspond  to  the  old 
ones  and  are  much  cruder,  though  they  have  the  merit  of 
clearness.  The  few  cuts  disappear.  The  happy  spacing  of 
the  paragraphs  vanishes  from  the  preface,  and  the  captions 
which  broke  up  the  body  of  the  work  shrink  into  modest  side- 
heads.  In  place  of  the  chronological  lists  of  sovereigns  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  there  appears  a  truly  American  substitute — 
an  excellent  index.  Typographical  errors  are  not  few;  and 
some  of  them — as  movement  for  monument  and  Anastasius  for 
Athanasius — are  vexatious  and  misleading. 

But  the  work  of  the  translators  is,  in  the  main,  well  done. 
They  have  not,  indeed — spite  of  many  a  happy  rendering — 
caught  the  fire  and  the  grace  of  their  author.  With  intent 
they  have  cut  down  all  his  vivid  presents  and  futures  to  the 
staid  preterites  of  their  calmer  mood  (not  even  Caesar  is  sup- 
posed to  speak  in  the  present  tense),  and  have  sacrificed  his 
boldest  figures  (Constantinople,  decrepit  daughter  of  old 
Rome,  no  longer  "bears  on  her  brow,  from  her  birth,  her 
mothers  wrinkles ") ;  but  they  do  not  often  misunderstand 
his  meaning,  and  their  English  is  idiomatic  and  free  from 
servility.  Sometimes  their  freedom  is  a  trifle  too  defiant:  to 
transpose  a  city's  "  splendor  born  of  yesterday  "  and  her  "  pre- 
cocious corruption "  is  to  make  her  precocious  before  she 
was  born. 

The  notes  and  revisions  of  the  editor  are  numerous,  and 
stand  for  much  conscientious  toil.  His  strictures  may 
sometimes  seem  trivial ;  but  his  corrections — if  one  may  dare 
to  judge  from  an  incomplete  examination — are  carefully 
grounded.  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to  wish  that  he  had  embodied 
his  notes  in  his  revisions,  or,  better,  his  revisions  in  his  notes. 
For,  with  rare  modesty,  Professor  Adams,  while  scrupulously 
distinguishing  his  notes  from  the  author's,  has  abstained  from 
marking  in  any  way  his  changes  in  M.  Duruy's  text.  If  he 
changed  the  text  because  he  feared  to  encumber  it  with  notes, 
it  is  a  pity  all  his  notes  were  not  thus  avoided.  If  he  was  not 
afraid  of  notes,  it  is  a  pity  to  have  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
the  text.  Not  all  will  find  it  easy  to  agree  with  him  that  his 
changes  are  only  "such  modifications  of  statement  as  the 
author  himself  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  in  another  edition." 
One  could  wish  that  they  might  at  least  have  been  submitted 
to  the  venerable  historian. 
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And  was  so  drastic  a  method  worth  the  while?  These  forty 
years  of  the  book's  life  have  been  filled  with  the  most  pro- 
ductive research  in  the  field  it  covers.  Its  author's  repeated 
revisions  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  this;  and  after 
all  its  editor's  care,  there  still  remain  statements  which  the 
scholarship  of  to-day  would  cancel  or  modify.  And,  could 
these  all  be  corrected,  there  would  remain  a  greater  fault  be- 
yond the  reach  of  remedy.  The  book  was  written  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  vanished  stage  of  knowledge.  With  that 
taint  in  its  blood,  no  patching  of  scars  can  give  it  back  its 
youth. 

Already,  spite  of  the  charm  of  its  style,  to  which  French  ears 
are  so  sensitive,  it  is  yielding  its  place  in  the  French  secondary 
schools  to  the  new  book  of  B6mont  and  Monod,  which  stands 
for  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  strong  young  school  of  his- 
torians now  sprung  up  in  France.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic many  of  us,  while  welcoming  the  Duruy  and  putting  it 
to  immediate  use  in  our  classes,  will  still  await  with  impatience 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Emerton's  brief  outline,  with  its  sug- 
gestive talks  of  sources  and  authorities.  And  some  of  us  dare 
to  sigh  for  a  day,  fast  coming,  when,  not  only  in  our  colleges, 
but  in  our  secondary  schools  as  well,  Duruy  and  Emerton, 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  Myers  and  the  pregnant  dicta  of 
Andrews,  shall  be  but  introduction  and  inspiration  to  a  nobler 
study — not  of  books  about  history,  but  of  history  itself. 

Yet  even  then  this  translation  will  have  its  use  ;  and  mean- 
time,  with  the  great  world  of  general  readers,  for  whom  it  has 
a  larger  mission,  we  owe  its  producers  hearty  thanks. 

George  L.  Burr. 

Cornell  University. 


The  Captivi  of  Plautus,  with  ah  Introduction  and  Notes.— By  Archibald  R.  S. 
Haludie,  M.  A.    Macmillan  &  Co.    London  and  New  York,  1891,  pp  215. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  the  present  tendency 
in  our  colleges  to  transfer  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
list  of  elective  subjects,  is  the  necessity  which  the  change  im- 
poses upon  classical  lecturers  and  teachers,  of  making  their 
subjects  interesting.  So  long  as  every  student  was  obliged  to 
go  through  the  regulation  course  of  three  or  four  years'  read- 
ing of  the  classics,  the  teaching  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  was 
a  sort  of  protected  industry  in  which  the  work  might  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  without  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
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actual  demand.  But  now  that  every  year  is  fast  destroying 
the  old  superstitious  feeling  that  any  kind  of  a  classical  train- 
ing is  better  per  se  than  any  other  kind  of  educational  work ; 
and  now  that  the  classical  courses  in  our  universities  are  being 
forced  into  a  direct  competition  with  other  literary  and  lin- 
guistic lines  of  research,  the  teachers  of  the  classics  have  be- 
come alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  make  their  work  more 
attractive  and  their  methods  more  modern,  or  else  be  left 
without  any  students  to  instruct. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Latin,  and  the  first  evidence  of 
this  change  of  condition  is  seen  in  the  very  general  lengthen- 
ing of  the  list  of  authors  read.  When  the  student  was  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  gerund-grinders,  it  was  possible  to 
confine  him  to  the  very  few  authors  whom  the  Italian  school 
had  condescended  to  dub  "  classic."  The  monotonous  rheto- 
ric of  Cicero,  the  colorless  and  hypnotic  narrative  of  Caesar, 
and  the  Vergilian  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the  greatest  prig  in 
all  literature,  were  taught  to  tatters.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
vafer  Flaccus  and  the  picturesque  pages  of  Livy,  the  teaching 
of  Latin  would  have  been  intolerable  to  anyone  who  sought 
a  healthy  human  interest  in  books  and  men.  But  a  great 
change  has  now  come  over  the  spirit  of  classical  teaching. 
What  Lipsius  discovered  three  centuries  ago  has  been  redis- 
covered ;  and  it  is  once  more  frankly  admitted  that  most  of 
the  good  things  of  Latin  literature  are  to  be  found  beyond  the 
trim  hedgerows  of  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  Latinity.  Our 
students  are  beginning  to  have  opened  up  to  them  the  rich 
fun  of  Plautus.  The  ban  is  removed  from  Lucretius,  with  his 
bold  speculations  and  picturesque  phrasing ;  and  also  from 
Catullus,  and  Martial,  and  Lucan.  The  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences of  Tacitus  and  the  crude  realism  of  Suetonius  are  becom- 
ing part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  undergraduate.  Even 
Petronius  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  American  editor,  as  is  the 
curious  scrap-book  of  Aulus  Gellius — that  inimitable  com- 
bination of  Pepys,  Boswell,  and  Dr.  Dryasdust. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Plautus  should  have  the  largest  share 
of  the  editing  that  is  the  result  of  this  wider  range  of  reading, 
because  the  Plautine  comedies  are  extremely  attractive  to 
those  who  have  been  suffering  from  too  long  a  course  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil.  The  comic  extravagance  of  the  dialogue, 
the  colloquial  freedom  of  the  syntax,  the  slang,  the  life,  the 
go  of  the  whole,  are  as  modern  as  one  of  Hoyt's  farces  ;  while 
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the  linguistic  side,  if  dealt  with  by  a  skillful  teacher,  will  interest 
every  intelligent  student. 

Of  all  the  plays,  the  Captivi  will  naturally  be  oftenest  used 
in  schools  and  with  mixed  classes  in  college — chiefly  because 
of  its  exceptional  propriety  and  freedom  from  indecent  allusion, 
and  partly  no  doubt  because  of  its  traditional  merits.  Lessing's 
dictum  regarding  it  will  of  course  be  supported  to-day  only 
by  those  peculiar  minds  that  continue  to  regard  Tom  Jones 
as  the  finest  novel  in  the  English  language;  but, nevertheless, 
it  deserves  its  popularity.  The  present  edition  is  more 
scholarly  than  that  of  Lindsay  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
and  can  be  used  by  more  advanced  classes.  It  does  not  suffer 
very  greatly  by  comparison  even  with  the  admirable  edition  of 
the  Miles  by  Tyrrell.  Mr.  Hallidie  has  used  Schoell's  appara- 
tus criticus  in  forming  his  text,  and  draws  liberally  from  Brix 
and  Ussing  in  his  commentary.  The  introduction  on  the 
Plautine  prosody  is  well  done,  and  is  especially  satisfactory  in 
its  discussion  of  hiatus,  that  bone  of  contention  among  metrists. 
Now  that  these  attractive  texts  are  so  largely  used  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  editors  do  not  refer,  in  their  more 
elaborate  notes  at  least,  to  some  of  the  standard  American 
grammars  of  Latin.  It  would  cost  little  trouble,  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  books  for  American  students. 


Columbia  College. 


Studies  of  the  Gods  in  Greece  at  Certain  Sanctuaries  Recently  Excavated. 

Being  eight  lectures  given  in  1891  at  the  Lowell  Institute. — By  Louis  Dyer, 
A.  M.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  457. 

It  must  be  the  common  impression  of  the  educated  commu- 
nity that  Greek  religion  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. Certainly  it  is  a  common  experience  of  students  that 
books  which  prefer  to  deal  with  Greek  religion  are  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  stories  and  genealogies  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  equipments  of  sanctuaries,  and  the  practice 
of  cults.  The  real  religious  atmosphere  in  which  these  sub- 
sisted, the  folk-conception  of  the  universe,  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  or  the  community  to  it,  out  of  which  these 
fancies  and  these  observances  arose,  seem  almost  utterly  neg- 
lected.  The  student  who  is  seeking  an  intelligent  concep- 
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tion  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  likely  to  find  his  continued 
search  only  leading  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hopeless 
mazes  of  the  mythology.  He  asks  for  bread  and  is  given  a 
stone.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  wholly  with  the  books. 
The  subject  is  a  singularly  evasive  one.  Greek  religion,  like 
most  primitive  faiths,  expresses  itself  essentially  in  concretes, 
and  yields  itself  unwillingly  to  all  statement  in  the  abstract. 
Stories  stand  in  the  place  of  attributes,  and  ritual  in  the  place 
of  creed. 

It  is  furthermore  extremely  difficult  to  so  separate  or  isolate 
the  Greek  religion  from  the  Greek  life  as  to  bring  it  and  hold 
it  steadily  within  the  field  of  scientific  observation.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  ecclesiastical  system  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 
With  other  leading  peoples  of  ancient  civilization,  e.  g.y  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Hindoos,  such  systems  have  served  to  crys- 
tallize the  popular  faith  and  bring  it  out,  as  it  were,  into  relief 
against  the  national  life,  but  with  the  Greeks  religion  and  life 
remain  inextricably  one. 

To  the  same  cause  is  partly  due  also  the  utter  lack  of  order 
and  system  which  characterizes  every  department  of  Greek  re- 
ligion :  faith,  practice,  and  mythology.  As  our  author  has  well 
expressed  it  (p.  16) :  "  The  religion  of  Greece,  as  such,  was 
guiltless  of  system  and  wholly  devoid  of  method.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  wayward  prayer  poetically  prayed,  according 
to  the  whimsies  of  many  daring  flights  of  devotional  ecstasy, 
and  not  to  a  scheme  of  the  ordered  universe  so  reasoned  out 
and  so  systemized  that  it  could  be  written  down  in  creeds  or 
expressed  in  articles." 

Other  causes  of  this  condition  are  to  be  found  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  small  communities,  each  having  its  own  preferred 
cult,  and  in  the  strong  tendency  of  Greek  religious  thought  to 
the  henotheistic  form  of  polytheism.  Whatever  type  of  deity 
the  Greek  worshiped,  he  tended  to  see  and  feel  in  it  the 
divine  potency  for  every  situation  and  every  need. 

It  is  a  peculiar  merit  of  Professor  Dyer's  book  that  while 
undertaking  to  report  upon  certain  particular  cults  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigation,  it  recognizes  throughout  how 
sensitively  related  is  every  feature  of  each  with  the  whole  of 
Greek  life  and  thought.  With  details  of  his  narrative  one 
might  here  and  there  disagree,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  ac- 
counts are  presented  in  an  atmosphere  so  finely  Greek,  and 
with  so  delicate  feeling  for  what  is  really  characteristic  of  the 
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Greek  spiritual  horizon,  as  to  win  from  all  who  do  not  toil  for. 
ever  with  the  muck-rake,  the  heartiest  admiration. 


Cornell  University. 


Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.— By  F.  E.  Woodruff,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Bowdoin  College.  Based  upon  Anabasis,  I — III.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1891,  p.  vii,  123, 

This  little  manual  is  a  sure  step  in  advance  toward  true 
Greek  composition.  Excellent  English  idiom  is  here  given 
with  which  the  student  may  compare  the  corresponding  idiom 
of  Xenophon.  This  is  the  only  intelligent,  as  it  is  the  most 
stimulating,  method  of  understanding  classical  authors.  Power 
to  do  a  series  of  sentences  that  shall  illustrate  some  gram- 
matical rule  is  not  Greek  composition.  Such  sentences  are 
often  barbarous  English  and  become,  by  transformation,  more 
barbarous  Greek.  There  has  been  eminent  painstaking  with 
the  idioms  of  these  English  sentences.  The  boy  who  is  in- 
stituting comparisons  between  them  and  the  Greek  of  Xeno- 
phon will  gradually  become  conscious  of  the  peculiarities,  dif- 
ferences, and  excellences  of  each. 

Let  the  boy  who  has  had  six  months  in  Greek  and  a  book 
of  the  Anabasis  be  turned  loose  among  these  exercises  and  his 
scholarship  will  grow  plump  and  "well  favored."  There  is 
everything  to  praise,  little  to  criticise.  The  author  has 
grappled  with  the  harder  problems,  like  the  uses  of  the  parti- 
cle, the  subordinate  moods  and  indirect  discourse,  from  the 
start,  but  judiciously  and  slowly.  The  mystery  is  that  he  has 
such  excellent  renderings  of  his  author  and  yet  that  they  are 
not  available  as  a  "  pony."  He  might  have  emphasized  more 
fully  the  distinction  between  imperfect  and  aorist  indicative 
in  his  earlier  exercises.  He  might  have  adjourned  all  exer- 
cises based  upon  the  character-sketches  and  speeches  until 
later  on.  Xenophon  is  simple  in  narration,  but  somewhat 
close  and  difficult  elsewhere.  Such  difficulties  can  just  as  well 
be  taken  up  later,  as  they  do  not  spoil  the  thread  of  the 
narration. 
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A  Short  Analysis  of  English  History.— By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University.  London  and  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  134. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  most  pestilent  kind.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  are  the  horror  of  skillful  teachers,  the  dread  of 
faithful  students,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  are  cramming  for 
examinations.  If  it  may  be  catalogued  as  history  at  all,  it 
belongs  to  the  lowest  type  of  history — the  chronicle.  .  It 
scarcely  pretends  to  be  more  than  a  very  full  chronology  with 
the  barest  skeleton  of  the  events  that  happened  in  each  year. 
When  Alice  in  her  progress  through  Wonderland  got  very  wet, 
someone  effectually  dried  her  drenched  garments  by  reading 
to  her  passages  from  a,  comparatively  speaking,  interesting 
school  history  of  England.  Had  she  been  subjected  to  a 
course  of  reading  from  Professor  Tout's  "  primer,"  her  clothes 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  only  dried  but  reduced  to 
dust.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  author,  to  say  that  his 
design  is  that  his  "  analysis  99  should  be  used  "  as  the  com- 
panion of  a  text-book  or  reading-book  in  helping  students  to 
acquire  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  bare  facts  of  history." 
Even  this  plea  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  existence  of 
such  a  book,  as  the  student  should  make  his  own  analysis ;  and 
any  student  who  should  write  an  analysis  of  English  history 
so  entirely  disagreeable  as  this  one,  would  not  deserve  to 
«njoy  the  pleasures  of  reading  history  worthily  written. 


Dr.  Pick's  Method  Applied  to  Acquiring  the  French  Language.— By  Dr. 

E.  Pick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1891,  pp.  113. 

Dr.  Pick  is  known  as  an  author  and  lecturer  on  the  training 
of  the  memory.  His  general  method  is  nothing  more — indeed 
it  could  be  little  else — than  an  application  of  the  psycho- 
logical law  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  particular  appli- 
cation made  in  this  little  work  to  the  learning  of  the  French 
language  appears  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  sound  psy- 
chological and  pedagogical  principles.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
seem  that  the  author  .gives  us  merely  a  revised  version  of 
Jacotot's  method.  A  more  careful  examination,  however, 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Jacotot  would  place  a  model 
book — Telemachus  was  the  one  he  selected— in  the  student's 
hands,  have  him  learn  the  phraseology  by  heart,  and  acquire 
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the  art  of  speaking  by  answering  questions  on  each  sentence 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  by  an  examination  of  every 
word  form  and  every  syntactical  construction.  His  doctrine 
was:  Learn  one  thing  thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  else  to 
it;  or,  still  now  tersely  put,  "  All  is  in  all."  This  method, 
though  a  vast  improvement  on  the  methods  of  learning  lan- 
guages in  vogue  in  Jacotot's  day,  and,  indeed,  on  those  most 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  is  still  very  defective.  It  is  in 
violation  of  the  cardinal  principle,  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
everything  in  its  time,  because  it  professes  to  teach  everything 
pratically  at  the  same  time — the  meaning  of  words,  the  trans- 
lation of  sentences,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammar,  and 
finally  .conversation  and  composition.  Examined  closely,  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Pick's  method  agrees  with  Jacotot's  in 
that  he  would  have  the  language  learned  through  the  study  of 
an  author,  while  the  former  differs  radically  from  the  latter  in 
taking  up  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  while  it  adds  the  element 
of  fixing  in  the  memory  the  meaning  of  each  new  word  by  a 
specific  act  of  association.  The  book  selected  is  Voltaire's 
charming  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  So 
admirably  worked  out  is  the  plan,  that  by  this  method  anyone 
of  ordinary  intelligence  might  learn  in  a  few  months  to  read 
with  facility  any  French  work  that  is  within  the  scope  of  his 
mind  and  his  education.  It  is  not  exhaustive  in  any  respect, 
but  it  opens  up  a  path  the  following  of  which  would  prevent 
much  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  energy  in  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages. 


A  B  C  of  the  Swedish  System  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  A  Practical 
Handbook  for  School  Teachers  and  the  Home. — By  Hartwig  Nissen,  Instruc- 
tor of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  F.  A.  Davis,  1891,  pp.  107. 

This  book  is  essentially  elementary.  It  begins  with  the  be- 
ginning and  goes  only  so  far  that  one  wishes  it  had  gone  far- 
ther. If  the  writer  has  erred  in  his  little  volume  it  is  in  being 
even  too  minute  and  explicit;  at  least  this  would  be  the  criti- 
cism of  a  layman :  but  teachers,  who  are  every  day  being  met 
with  just  such  simple  questions  as  those  here  answered,  will 
welcome  the  book  as  a  great  aid  in  establishing  many  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  all  gymnastics. 
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As  its  title  implies,  it  treats  only  of  Swedish  gymnastics. 
But  while  the  author  is  a  thorough  disciple  of  this  system,  he 
is  not  bigoted  in  his  beliefs,  for  in  the  preface  he  says,  "  I  be- 
lieve the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  to  be  the  best  for 
schools  and  homes;  but  I  believe,  also,  that  gymnasiums, 
colleges,  and  universities  would  find  a  combination  system 
better  suited  to  their  peculiar  needs."  This  is  a  rather  differ- 
ent  spirit  than  that  shown  in  the  recent  writings  of  one  of  our 
Delsartean  friends,  who  denominates  all  other  systems  as 
"  gymnastic  foolery." 

Swedish  gymnastics  has  come  into  prominence  in  this 
country  within  a  very  few  years,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few 
people ;  but  short  as  has  been  its  existence  here,  it  is  evident 
that  the  system,  as  a  system,  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  founded 
on  more  scientific  principles,  is  more  thoroughly  progressive 
in  its  methods,  is  safer — in  that  it  practically  eliminates  the 
dangers  from  over-exertion  common  to  some  of  the  other 
combinations  of  muscular  movements — and,  lastly,  can  be 
better  applied  in  the  schoolroom  than  any  other  system 
known  to  the  writer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  ^volution 
of  American  gymnastics  how  the  Swedes,  by  the  publication 
of  really  good  books,  by  the  maintenance  of  undeniably  good 
normal  schools,  and  by  keeping  at  the  head  of  their  gymnasia 
educated  men  and  women,  are  quietly  but  steadily  and  cer- 
tainly making  the  influence  of  their  special  system  felt  in  all 
gymnastic  systems. 

Insensibly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  they  have 
modified  and  toned  down  physical  culture  in  all  its  branches. 
Mr.  Nissen  is  probably  right  when  he  says  the  Swedish  system 
is  not  adapted  to  gymnasia  where  one  finds  a  class  of  young 
men  full  of  achingly  repressed  animal  spirits  which  must  have 
vent  in  bodily  movements  calling  for  more  vim  and  go,  and 
yet  here  you  find,  even  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Roberts  drill 
(than  which,  for  its  purpose,  no  better  has  been  devised),  a 
tendency  to  slow  down  to  the  more  exact  placing  of  muscular 
effort. 

Another  thing  the  Swedes  are  teaching  us  is  that  the  best 
gymnastic  value  of  class  exercise  cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
movements  are  made  to  "  time  " — musical  gymnastics.  The 
gymnasium  must  do  more  than  distribute  the  blood  freely 
through  the  body.  It  must  carry  out  the  old  Thompsonian 
idea  of  medicine  and  "  equalize  the  circulation  and  harmonize 
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the  functions."  This  I  think  the  Swedes  come  nearest  to  do- 
ing,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  they  have  cases  for 
individual  treatment,  or  classes  which  they  can  have  under 
perfect  control  and  in  perfect  sympathy. 

This  manual  of  "  A  B  Cs  "  will  help  to  illuminate  another 
point  which  is  daily  demonstrating  itself.  It  is  th^t  gymnastic 
teachers  are  not  born,  but  made.  The  country  is  full  of  in- 
structors who  are  self-made,  many  of  them  not  having  had 
even  the  advantage  of  the  summer  schools,  which  are  so  ad- 
vantageous to  this  work.  These  men,  with  opportunities  for 
the  greatest  good,  are  often  doing  incalculable  harm  with  but 
a  little  leavening  of  good.  The  reading  of  this  book  should 
show  to  all  that  the  requirements  for  a  good  teacher  are  some- 
thing beyond  an  ability  to  go  through  a  chest-weight  drill. 

They  must  not  only  be  able  to  do,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
tell  others  what,  why,  and  how  they  do. 

Such  books  will  always  be  welcome,  no  matter  of  what  sys- 
tem they  treat,  and  readers  of  this  one  will  look  with  pleasur- 
able expectation  for  Mr.  Nissen  to  continue  his  alphabetical 
manuals,  covering  and  including  the  X  Y  Z's  of  the  Swedish 
system. 


Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr. 


Cornell  University. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As  the  result  of  a  movement  in  the  New  York  State 
Teacher's  Association  begun  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  standing 
committee  on  literature  has  been  appointed  whose  purpose  it 
is  "  to  offer  some  effective  resistance  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
supply  of  worthless  publications  purveyed  especially  for  chil- 
dren." The  committee  proposes  to  increase  and  multiply  in 
every  way  the  child's  opportunity  for  reading  the  best  books. 
Its  entire  programme,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will 
naturally  take  a  long  time,  includes  the  preparation  of  leaflets 
on  reading  for  the  young,  information  regarding  the  for- 
mation and  proper  use  of  school  libraries,  the  reviewing  and 
classifying  of  newly  issued  juvenile  works,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  lists  of  suitable  books — books  of  fiction,  history, 
travel,  biography,  and  popular  science — so  classified  that  the 
busy  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  select  without  difficulty  read- 
ing matter  appropriate  for  his  pupils.  The  chairman  of  this 
very  important  committee  is  Mr.  George  E.  Hardy,  principal 
of  grammar  school  No.  82,  in  New  York  City.  Under  his  in- 
telligent and  energetic  direction  the  work  of  this  committee 
will  not  lag. 


As  an  initial  step  Mr.  Hardy  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
asking  for  co-operation  in  preparing,  in  time  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  July,  a  classi- 
fied list  of  standard  works  which  can  either  be  used  as  reading 
matter  in  school  classes  or  as  material  for  supplementary 
reading.  It  is  proposed  to  classify  the  books  so  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  standards  of  reading  now  used  in  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Hardy  asks  for  suggestions  and  advice  regard- 
ing this  list.  He  is  particularly  anxious  to  see  copies  of  simi- 
lar lists  that  have  been  prepared  by  librarians,  teachers,  and 
others,  and  found  serviceable.  The  Educational  Review 
takes  pleasure  in  extending  this  request  as  widely  as  possible, 
for  the  committee  in  question  has  undertaken  a  work  that, 
while  difficult,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  governor  of  a  great  State  devotes  so 
much  of  his  annual  message  to  educational  affairs  as  does 
Governor  Flower  of  New  York  in  1892.  Mr.  Flower  calls  at- 
tention at  length  to  two  points:  the  increased  expenditure  for 
public  schools  and  the  proportionately  decreased  attendance 
upon  them  ;  and  the  impolicy  of  State  aid  to  the  university 
extension  movement.  Educational  statistics  in  America  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy,  and  Mr.  Flower  may  be  leaning  on 
a  slender  reed  when  he  argues  that  before  long  the  State  will 
be  taxing  all  its  citizens  in  order  to  pay  for  the  education  of  a 
minority  of  their  children.  It  appears  that  in  New  York 
State  there  were  in  1891,  1,821,773  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  but  1,054,044  were  attending  the  common  schools. 
Mr.  Flower's  arithmetically  justifiable  inference  is  that  more 
than  767,000  children  were  either  being  educated  in  other 
than  the  public  schools  or  were  not  being  educated  at  all.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  in  New  York  all  persons  between 
five  and  twenty-one  years  are  of  "  school  age."  Now  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  complete  a  grammar-school  course  at  fourteen, 
and  the  instances  where  students  graduate  from  college  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  even  nineteen, 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  be  insignificant.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  pupil  is  carried  on  the  census  books  as  "  of  school 
age,"  for  a  year,  two  years,  or  perhaps  seven  years  longer.  It 
is  plain  that  to  return  such  a  person  as  "  of  school  age,  but 
not  attending  school "  is  misleading.  He  has  obtained  all 
the  education  he  desires  or  is  able  to  get,  and  that  fact  should 
be  noted  on  the  public  records.  Of  Mr.  Flower's  767,000 
delinquents,  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  might  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way. 


The  fact  remains  that  far  too  many  children  remain  outside 
of  the  public  schools,  or  indeed  of  any  schools.  Mr.  Flower 
is  standing  on  sound  pedagogic  ground  when  he  demands  for 
these  a  better  and  more  effective  compulsory  education  law. 
It  is  refreshing  to  have  an  executive  officer  say  in  a  public 
paper — and  mean  it — that  "  the  State  cannot  afford  to  permit 
thousands  of  its  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  only  to  in- 
crease that  population  which  crowds  our  jails,  our  reformatories, 
and  our  poorhouses  and  menaces  the  integrity  of  our  public 
service  and  our  institutions  with  the  weapon  of  an  unintelligent 
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ballot."  Yet  every  attempt  to  secure  a  really  useful  compul- 
sory education  law  is  met  by  the  stubborn  opposition  of  pre- 
sumably intelligent  people.  Compulsory  education  need  not 
and  should  not  limit  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  any  one,  but 
it  should  and  must  limit  the  dearly  cherished  right  to  be 
ignorant.  The  State  must  prescribe  the  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  required  and  must  provide  the  means  of  getting  it 
for  all  who  ask  for  it.  But  education  in  the  home,  in  the 
private  school,  or  in  a  religious  institution  must  always  be 
accepted,  if  only  it  does  not  fall  below  the  required  minimum 
of  instruction  in  a  few  fundamental  secular  subjects.  The 
timid  say,  "  Do  not  compel  attendance,  but  make  the  schools 
attractive."  The  doctrinaires  say,  "  The  State  has  no  rights 
in  the  case  of  a  child  that  the  parents  are  bounJ  to  respect." 
The  illogical  say,  "Look  at  our  magnificent  school  system 
and  consider  how  much  money  we  are  lavishing  upon  it." 
But  while  the  timid  and  the  doctrinaires  and  the  illogical  are 
preventing  action,  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  tending  toward  vice. 


Mr.  Flower  also  deprecates  the  action  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture in  appropriating  $10,000  in  support  of  University  Ex- 
tension, and  recommends  that  no  further  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  be  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  the  action  referred  to  was  taken,  there  was  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  its  wisdom,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
advocates  overcame  all  obstacles.  University  extension  is,  in 
this  country,  a  misnomer  and  an  experiment.  That  it  has 
certain  great  possibilities,  no  intelligent  person  doubts  for 
a  moment;  but  that  it  has  very  distinct  limitations  every 
impartial  observer  must  admit.  It  has  seemed  to  a  great 
many  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  possibilities  of  the  move- 
ment might  be  more  favorably  tested  than  by  any  other 
agency,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  limitations  might  be 
fewer  and  of  less  importance.  So  long  as  the  State  govern- 
ments are  experimenting  in  agriculture,  it  is  not  entirely 
unfair  to  ask  that  they  should  experiment  in  education;  but 
it  is  open  to  some  question  whether  they  should  do  either.  In 
any  event  Mr.  Flower  will  receive  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
his  contention  that  "  advocates  of  higher  education  at  State 
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expense  can  expect  little  sympathy  from  lawmakers,  when  the 
State,  even  with  liberal  appropriations,  seems  unable  to  compel 
merely  rudimentary  instruction,  and  thousands  of  children  are 
growing  up  without  any  education  whatever." 


It  is  now  over  a  year  since  President  Eliot  created  some- 
thing  more  than  a  flutter  in  the  educational  dovecotes  of 
Massachusetts  by  denouncing  what  he  called  the  waste  of 
time  and  energy  in  grammar  schools.  Many  superintendents 
and  principals  have  since  vied  with  one  another  in  preparing 
replies  to  the  strictures  of  the  Harvard  president — with  but 
slight  success,  it  must  be  admitted.  A  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  discussion  recently  through  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  New  England  College  Association  of  resolutions 
not  only  indorsing  President  Eliot's  position,  but  providing 
for  what  may  well  be  termed  a  revolution  in  the  grammar- 
school  curriculum.  The  grammar-school  curriculum  is  now 
the  burning  question  in  public-school  discussions.  The  more 
it  is  discussed  the  more  will  the  necessity  for  reform  be  made 
apparent.  President  Eliot  will  speak  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  to  be  held  in 
Brooklyn,  February  16,  17,  and  18,  on  "Shortening  and  En- 
riching the  Grammar  School  Course,"  and  a  warm  and  valu- 
able discussion  may  be  looked  for. 


Do  examinations  always  examine?  There  are  so  many 
factors  that  enter  into  the  result  that  experienced  teachers 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  examiner,  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the 
questions,  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children 
examined,  each  and  all  exert  strong  influences  in  determining 
results.  Even  the  justest  and  ablest  of  examiners  may, 
through  an  incidental  attack  of  dyspepsia,  cause  a  well  taught 
class  to  fail.  A  man  who  is  gifted  with  even  a  small  measure 
of  the  cunning  that  characterizes  the  successful  police-court 
lawyer  may  easily  paralyze  youthful  students,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  have  been  instructed,  no  matter  how  diligently 
they  may  have  worked.  An  immature  and  unsophisticated 
mind  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  one  familiar  with  the  coarse 
devices  by  which  witnesses  are  entrapped  and  evidence  is 
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prevented.  In  order,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  results  of  a 
school  examinatjon,  we  must  know  the  character  of  an  ex- 
aminer, the  nature  of  his  questions,  and  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils. 


One  is'led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  perusing  two  reports  of 
examinations  made  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  One 
of  these,  already  referred  to  in  these  columns,  is  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Thornton,  a  member  of  the  County  School  Board ;  the 
other,  by  Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Cook  County.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thornton's  report,  which 
on  its  face  appeared  most  damaging  to  Colonel  Parker  and  his 
school,  was  sent  broadcast  through  the  mails  to  every  promi- 
nent educator  in  the  county,  at  once  raised  the  suspicion  that 
its  severe  strictures  had  their  origin  in  motives  other  than  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  school  in  question.  When  re-read  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Bright's  report  it  is  difficult  to  describe  Mr. 
Thornton's  effusion  truthfully,  except  in  language  that  would 
not  be  parliamentary.  The  latter  gentleman's  most  destruc- 
tive criticism  was  founded  on  the  examination  of  five  pupils 
out  of  a  class  of  about  forty.  An  appearance  of  fairness  is 
given  to  this  proceeding — an  appearance  that  would  deceive 
anyone  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  graded  schools — by  the 
statement  that  these  five  pupils  are  those  who  have  been 
longest  under  tuition  in  the  school.  But  the  slightest  con- 
sideration will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  to  judge 
of  a  class  by  the  effects  of  \2\  per  cent,  of  its  membership  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unfair.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that 
the  pupils  selected  for  examination  are  the  oldest  in  the  class, 
or  those  who  have  been  the  longest  under  tuition,  at  once 
raises  the  presumption  that  they  are  also  either  the  laziest  or 
the  dullest.  In  every  large  graded  school  there  is  a  small  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  every  class,  who,  either  from  inaptitude 
or  lack  of  industry,  are  much  below  the  level  of  the  class  in 
attainments.  These  dull  pupils  are  generally  given  twice  as 
much  time  to  accomplish  the  work  of  a  grade  as  is  accorded, 
or  as  is  necessary,  to  their  more  gifted  or  more  conscientious 
companions,  and  are  finally  promoted,  not  because  they  have 
worked  well,  but  because  there  is  no  hope  of  their  working 
better.  Pupils  of  this  kind  are  one  of  the  products  of  the 
graded  system,  one  of  the  necessary  evil  results  of  education 
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en  masse;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  exist.  They  are, 
to  use  Mr.  Bright's  words,  "  such  children  as  some  teachers 
fret  about  and  scold  at,  and  others  weep  and  pray  over." 
A  judgment  of  a  school  or  a  class  founded  on  an  examination 
of  five  dull  pupils  is  worthless.  An  examiner  who  would 
render  judgment  on  such  evidence  would  be  either  ignorant 
or  dishonest. 


Mr.  Thornton,  however,  did  not  content  himself  with  exam- 
ining five  dull  pupils.  He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  pupils 
who  graduated  from  the  practice  department  in  the  Normal 
School  failed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  promoted  to  the 
Englewood  High  School.  Mr. .Bright,  however,  was  principal 
of  the  High  School  up  to  December  I,  1891,  and  not  only 
refutes  the  statement,  but  shows  that  the  reports  of  that 
school  were  garbled  and  distorted,  evidently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  injuring  Colonel  Parker  and  the  school  over  which 
he  presides. 


Of  the  report  of  the  examination  conducted  by  Mr.  Bright, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  The  questions  asked, 
all  of  which  are  given,  are  fair  and  judicious.  They  may  be 
criticized  on  the  score  of  being  too  easy ;  but,  as  every  ex- 
perienced examiner  knows  that  a  badly  taught  class  will  fail 
quite  as  readily  on  easy  as  on  difficult  questions,  no  impor- 
tance need  be  attached  to  this  fact.  The  percentage  of  cor- 
rect answers  shows  a  high  standard  of  efficiency ;  indeed,  one 
may  say  an  exceeding  high  standard  considering  that  the 
school  is  the  practice  department  of  a  Normal  School.  Colo- 
nel Parker's  school  is  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  As 
such  it  has  done  much  good  and  won  considerable  renown. 
It  is  to  be  judged  only  in  part  by  results  in  its  practice  classes, 
however  good  or  bad  they  may  be.  The  best  criterion  by 
which  to  examine  the  work  of  such  an  institution  is  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  skill  of  the  teachers  who  have  gone  through  its 
curriculum.  If,  when  measured  by  this  standard,  it  meets  in 
fair  degree  his  own  aspirations  and  the  judgment  of  the  impar- 
tial, Colonel  Parker  can  well  afford  to  treat  with  silent  con- 
tempt strictures  dictated  by  rancor,  either  personal  or  political* 
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JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS. 

Mr.  Quick  used  to  say  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  fame  of 
Comenius  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  improvement  of  education.  That  this  advance 
has  been  great  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Comenius,  a  name  not  long  ago 
totally  unfamiliar  to  any  save  the  student  of  the  history  of 
education,  is  now  being  celebrated  in  Germany,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  America.  He  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  man 
who  first  infused  into  education  the  spirit  and  methods  of  a 
slowly  developing  modern  science.  On  the  foundation  laid  by 
him  the  superstructure  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  was  built. 

America  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  Comenius  was 
born,  but  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  was  unbroken. 
Neither  at  Jamestown  nor  at  Plymouth  had  a  permanent  set- 
tlement  been  established.  The  Spanish  Armada  had  just  been 
defeated,  and  the  future  of  Great  Britain  made  secure.  Shake- 
speare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Hooker  were  making  Elizabethan 
literature.  Francis  Bacon  was  growing  in  power  and  reputa- 
tion, but  the  climax  of  his  career  was  yet  to  come.  Coper- 
nicus had  done  his  work ;  but  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Harvey 
were  still  young  men.  Montaigne  was  dying,  and  Giordano 
Bruno  was  soon  to  be  led  to  the  stake.  Luther  had 
finished  his  fight,  and  the  shock  of  the  contest  was  felt  in 
every  corner  of  Europe.  The  universities  were  growing  in 
numbers  and  influence ;  but  Descartes  and  Newton,  with  the 
secrets  of  modern  philosophy  and  modern  science  locked  in 
their  breasts,  were  yet  unborn.    It  was  an  age  of  growth,  of 
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development,  of  rapid  progress.  But  the  education  of  the 
people,  true  to  its  conservative  traditions,  was  still  shackled, 
Sturm,  the  typical  schoolmaster  of  partisan  humanism,  had 
endeavored  to  escape  the  unsatisfactory  present  by  anchoring 
the  school  to  the  newly-found  past.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
had  scoffed  and  ridiculed  in  vain.  Something  more  systematic 
and  constructive  than  mere  literary  criticism  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  humanism  was  necessary  if  education  was  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  time.  The  impetus  to  this  constructive  work, 
and  many  far-reaching  suggestions  concerning  it,  were  given  by 
Comenius. 

Comenius,  who  like  Plato  bears  a  name  not  his  own,  was  the 
son  of  a  miller  named  Komensky,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  a 
little  Moravian  village  called  Nivnitz  on  March  28, 1592.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  that  remarkable  unitas  fratrum  that 
has  survived  all  vicissitudes  and  exists  to-day  as  the  Moravian 
Church.  Of  that  Church  the  son  became  chief  bishop,  and  by 
it  his  name  is  cherished  with  affection  and  reverence. 

He  began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  after  an  education  not 
only  belated  but  insufficient.  His  inspiration  from  the  first 
was  the  thought  of  benefiting  his  fellow-men  by  devising  a 
more  easy  method  of  approach  to  learning ;  and  he  derived 
both  suggestion  and  assistance  from  the  method  of  Ratke, 
which  the  universities  were  then  seriously  investigating.  How 
his  efforts  took  the  form  of  a  text-book,  or  a  series  of  editions 
of  a  text-book,  is  fully  described  below  by  Mr.  Bardeen. 

Living  as  he  did  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  an  undis- 
turbed residence  in  any  portion  of  Western  Europe  was  hardly 
possible  for  one  so  prominent  and  so  aggressive  as  Comenius. 
In  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  time,  as  Michelet  puts 
it,  he  lost  his  country  and  found  the  world.  His  reputa- 
tion increased  with  every  book  he  wrote.  His  Janua  was 
translated  into  nearly  a  score  of  languages,  including  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian.  Through  the  influence  of  Hartlib,  the 
friend  of  Milton,  Comenius  was  invited  by  Parliament  to  visit 
England,  but  the  civil  war  rendered  his  trip  of  no  avail. 
From  leading  men  in  France  and  Holland,  and  from  Oxen- 
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stiern,  the  great  chancellor  of  Sweden,  came  pressing  invita- 
tions to  Comenius  to  visit  them,  and  expound  his  proposals  for 
the  reform  and  extension  of  education.  Cotton  Mather  as- 
serts in  his  Magnalia  that  "  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in  his  travels  " 
invited  Comenius  to  come  to  Harvard  College  as  its  president, 
but  that  he  went  to  Sweden  instead.  Mr.  Hanus  refers  to 
this  statement  in  detail  below. 

After  a  life  of  restless  wandering  and  no  little  suffering  and 
privation,  Comenius  passed  away  in  1671  at  Amsterdam,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Laurie  and  Mr.  Hanus  that  follow  go  at 
some  length  into  the  permanent  services  to  education  rendered 
by  Comenius.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  summarized  thus :  he  in- 
sisted  that  education  is  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  process,  and 
should  therefore  follow  in  its  methods  the  analogy  of  growth 
and  development  in  nature ;  that  the  mother-tongue  must  be 
brought  into  the  schools  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  and  that 
Latin  be  made  subordinate  to  it ;  that  language  teaching  be  by 
a  natural  method,  not  divorcing  words  from  things  nor  wasting 
time  over  grammatical  subtleties ;  that,  since  the  material  of 
knowledge  is  derived  through  the  senses,  sense-training  is 
fundamental;  that  geography  and  history  should  be  made 
school  subjects;  that  young  children  should  be  given  a  special 
training,  anticipating  much  of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  system; 
that  knowledge  must  be  fitted  to  action,  and  education  adapted 
to  life  ;  and  finally  that  education  is  for  all  and  not  for  a  lim- 
ited number  or  a  favored  class.  In  our  day  these  positions 
are  commonplaces.  But  such  is  their  value,  that  we  do  well 
to  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of  him  who  first  made  them  so. 

  The  Editors. 

II. 

THE  PLACE  OF  COMENIUS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION. 

In  March,  1892,  three  hundred  years  will  have  elapsed  since 
Comenius  was  born.  The  whole  educational  world  is  alive  to 
the  fact,  and  in  Germany  and  America  the  day  is  being 
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widely  celebrated,  although  forty  years  ago  the  name  of 
Comenius  was  known  only  to  a  historical  student  here  and 
there,  and  that  chiefly  associated  with  an  illustrated  school- 
book,  the  Orbis  Pictus. 

It  is  not  universally  true  that  writers  of  genuine  original  vein 
suffer  neglect  during  their  lifetime.  Much  depends  on  the 
position  of  authority  which  they  may  hold,  or  on  their  power 
of  fitting  their  fresh  thought  to  the  forms  of  expression  current 
in  their  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Comenius  failed  to 
interest  his  contemporaries,  but  he  was  scarcely  dead  when  his 
reputation  died  also.  That  in  him  which  was  specially  origi- 
nal fell  into  utter  oblivion.  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary  (1695) 
speaks  of  him  in  a  depreciating  way,  though  allowing  that  the 
Janua  is  an  immortal  schoolbook;  and,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterward,  Adelung,  in  his  History  of  Human  Follyr 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  weak  and  limited  mind  and  as  little 
more  than  a  charlatan.  No  doubt  much  of  this  neglect  of  the 
old  Bishop  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ecclesiastical  and 
pansophic  writings  were  of  only  passing  interest,  and  that  his 
chief  claim  to  permanent  regard  as  an  intellectual  force  lay  in 
his  contributions  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  a  man  who  writes  on  education  is  regarded  by  his- 
torians and  men  of  letters  as  to  some  extent  a  trifler  or  a 
fanatic.  The  mere  fact  that  he  occupies  himself  with  the 
education  of  the  child-mind  seems  to  stamp  him  as  something 
of  a  child  himself.  If  Milton,  the  contemporary  of  Comenius, 
had  written  nothing  but  his  essay  on  Education,  he  would 
have  been  long  since  forgotten,  or  at  most  known  only  to  a 
few  antiquaries,  notwithstanding  the  literary  excellence  of 
portions  of  the  Tractate.  Jtoger  Ascham  has  seldom  been 
assigned  his  fit  place  as  a  former  of  English  prose ;  and  this, 
because  he  wrote  on  education;  even  many  men  of  letters, 
whose  business  is  the  history  of  English  literature,  have  not, 
I  find,  read  his  Scholetnaster.  In  like  manner  classical  ex- 
perts know  wonderfully  little  of  Quintilian.  Mulcaster's 
Positions  has  met  a  similar  fate.  And  yet  it  is  beyond  all 
question  that  had  the  subject  on  which  these  men  wrote  been 
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the  political  backstairs  gossip  of  Memoir es pour  servir,  or  trac- 
ings on  monumental  stones,  or  even  the  ways  of  beetles,  their 
importance  as  mere  men  of  letters  and  as  contributors  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  substance,  and  refiners  of  the  form,  of  the 
English  language,  would  have  been  kept  constantly  in  the  eye 
of  the  English-speaking  literary  public. 

It  has  also  to  be  noted  that  to  write  anything  having  the 
aspect  of  novelty  on  education  and  schools,  is  to  attack  a  large 
and  powerful  class  and  to  insure  their  hostility.  This  helps 
to  consign  the  writers  to  oblivion.  Even  the  venerable 
Comenius,  when  his  life-work  was  approaching  its  close,  was 
assailed  at  Amsterdam  as  an  arch-enemy  of  schools  and  school- 
masters and  had  to  make  a  pathetic  defense. 

To  resent  criticism  of  an  institution  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
attack  on  its  administrators,  is  not  confined  to  the  teaching 
profession,  but  it  certainly  has  been  a  more  active  character- 
istic of  schoolmasters  than  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  physicians. 
Teachers  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  new  ideas.  Even 
Milton,  between  whom  and  Comenius  there  was  a  fundamental 
sympathy  of  aim  and  a  common  hatred  of  the  traditional 
methods,  yet  just  because  he  was  himself  a  schoolmaster,  suffers 
from  this  narrow  pedagogic  spirit,  and  declines  in  his  letter  to 
Hartlib  to  have  anything  to  do  with  new-fangled  notions.  "  To 
search  what  many  modern  Januas  and  Didactics,  more  than 
ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not." 
It  is  true  that  he  also  says,  "  What  I  have  benefited  herein 
among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare."  Who  the  "  re- 
nowned authors  "  may  have  been,  however,  he  does  not  say  ; 
nor  do  his  treatises  give  any  indication  that  he  ever  read  any  of 
them,  although  we  may,  perhaps,  not  err  in  presuming  that 
Quintilian,  at  least,  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Doubtless  this 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  scholastic  mind  is  largely  due  to  the 
position  of  authority  in  which  teachers  are  placed  when  yet 
young  and  unformed.  They  succeed  to  a  certain  traditional 
way  of  doing  things ;  a  few  years'  practice  habituates  them  to 
it,  and  this  habit  combines  with  the  almost  despotic  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  to  produce  a  conviction  of  finality. 
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I  do  not  blame  teachers  for  their  attitude  to  the  science  and 
history  of  their  art.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  to  under- 
stand is  to  sympathize.  And  it  is  vain  to  expect  this  attitude 
to  be  altered  until  all  intending  schoolmasters  are  required,, 
before  they  begin  their  work,  to  study  the  theory  and  history 
of  education.  The  study  of  education,  such  as  is  now  found 
at  some  universities  in  America  and  elsewhere,  will  convey  to 
the  young  aspirant  the  best  tradition,  while  stimulating  to 
thought  on  his  own  account.  If  he  begins  to  think  about  the 
principles  and  aims  of  his  profession  when  still  young,  he  will, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  continue  to  think  when  en- 
grossed  with  the  practical  work  of  the  school. 

Comenius  did  not  flash  on  the  world  unheralded.  Perhaps 
no  man  ever  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  an  intellec- 
tual or  moral  movement  by  organizing  its  essential  character- 
istics in  a  coherent  statement,  without  owing  much  to  his 
predecessors.  Aristotle  had  his  Plato  and  Newton  his  Kepler, 
and  Bacon  had  many  men  working  for  the  inductive  gospel 
before  he  formulated  the  Novum  Organutn.  So  with  Come- 
nius. To  begin  with,  the  Reformation  movement  had  stirred 
questions  which  went  far  beyond  the  limits  which  it  had 
originally  prescribed  for  itself,  and  in  no  department  did  it 
more  directly  assail  old  conceptions  than  in  that  of  education. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  show  how  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Reformation  teaching  in  religion,  and  it 
would  only  irritate  a  reader  to  have  the  words  of  Luther  or 
Erasmus  quoted  for  the  hundredth  time.  The  question  of 
whom  to  teach  and  what  to  teach,  naturally  first  occupied  the 
field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion, how  to  teach.  Ascham  and  Sturm  certainly  wrote  on  the 
"  how,"  but  their  "  how  "  was  limited  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  books  treated  of  the  subject  of  education  before  Come- 
nius came  on  the  field,  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  exaggerat- 
ing what  he  owed  to  them,  by  way  of  detracting  from  his  great- 
ness and  originality.  No  one  is  more  open  and  candid  on  the 
subject  than  is  Comenius  himself.    He  names  the  books  he  had 
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read  always  in  the  hope  of  finding  what  he  wanted.  He  had 
no  desire  to  originate.  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who 
devoted  himself  to  labor  for  his  fellow-men  as  Comenius  did  in 
the  field  of  religion,  intellectual  progress,  and  education,  who 
was  less  of  an  egotist.  He  worked  and  wrote  in  the  most 
single-hearted  spirit.  Much,  verymuch,  of  the  work  he  did 
for  education  was  in  truth  done  unwillingly  and  from  a  pure 
sense  of  duty.  His  main  intellectual  interest  was  his  Pan- 
sophy,  the  co-ordination  of  all  knowledge  with  a  view  to  the 
advance  of  humanity.  All  that  he  conceived  and  did  was 
conceived  and  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance 
Christian  unity  and  a  rational  Christian  civilization.  In 
many  essential  respects  he  was  the  European  popularizer 
of  Bacon,  and  he  was  also  the  first  evangelical  Broad  Church- 
man. He  was  constantly,  however,  setting  aside  his  more 
ambitious  schemes  to  do  the  educational  work  that  lay 
to  his  hand ;  and  this  he  called  following  the  leadings  of 
Providence. 

The  three  most  important  of  the  precursors  of  Comenius 
were  Ludovicus  Vives  the  Spaniard,  Bacon  the  Englishman, 
and  Ratke  the  Holsteiner. 

Vives  was  born  in  1492  at  Valencia,  exactly  100  years  before 
Comenius,  Bacon  was  born  in  1561,  and  Ratke  in  1 571,  twenty- 
one  years  before  Comenius.  Of  Vives,  Comenius  himself  says 
that  he  knew  better  where  the  fault  in  education  lay,  than  the 
nature  of  the  remedy.  And  yet  he,  like  Bacon,  owed  more  to 
Vives  than  he  imagined,  if  not  in  the  sphere  of  education,  at 
least  in  his  whole  cast  of  thought,  including  his  pansophic 
aspirations.  For  Vives  was  an  encyclopedist  in  his  range  of 
intellectual  activity,  an  enemy  of  mere  authority,  directing  at- 
tention away  from  the  dialectic  of  the  schools  to  the  silent 
study  of  nature.  Like  Comenius,  too,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  always  hoping  to  find  some  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  unity  which  might  conciliate  the  distractions  of  the 
time.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  humanist,  sometimes  a  real- 
ist. The  truth  is,  that  after  giving  promise  of  future  distinc- 
tion as  a  schoolman,  he  grew  out  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
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and  became,  in  relation  to  the  general  current  of  thought,  a 
humanist,  but  without  falling  into  the  idolatry  of  style  which 
characterized  the  leaders  of  that  movement.  In  relation  to 
education  and  the  school,  he  was  a  realist  only  in  so  far  as  he 
included  in  his  course  of  education  realistic  subjects.  While 
Comenius  doubtless  owed  much  to  Vives  as  a  thinker  and 
writer,  he  owed  very  little  to  him  as  an  educational  reformer. 

Vives,  in  his  book  De  Tradendis  Disciplinis,  treats  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  from  infancy,  having  in  view  always  the 
moral  aim  of  all  education.  What  he  says  is  always  charac- 
terized by  good  sense.  To  us  nowadays  his  rules  and  in- 
structions are  commonplaces.  In  his  book  on  the  education 
of  women,  for  which  he  has  been  extolled  as  a  reformer,  it  is 
the  morals,  manners,  and  domestic  training  of  women,  along 
with  reading  and  writing,  that  he  speaks  of ;  beyond  this,  noth- 
ing. The  school-education  of  boys  meant  with  Vives,  as  with 
everybody  in  those  days,  Latin  chiefly,  and  he  gives  eight  or 
nine  years  to  the  acquisition  of  this  language.  Into  the 
school  curriculum,  however,  he  introduces  Greek,  history, 
geography,  and  nature-knowledge.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  a  curriculum  through  which  all  boys 
should  be  carried. 

The  educational  activity  of  men  like  Vives  suggests  the 
remark  that  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  apprehend  the  history  of 
education  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  this  cen- 
tury, unless  we  distinctly  recognize  two  lines  of  thought,  running 
side  by  side  in  their  beginning,  but  soon  crossing  each  other. 
The  Renaissance  had  many  aspects  ;  in  its  purely  educational 
aims  it  was  an  attempt  to  rouse  men  from  dogmatic  slumber 
and  to  bring  them  face  to  face  once  more  with  nature  and  life 
as  that  was  interpreted  in  the  great  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Reformation  of  religion  was  only  a  part  of  the 
movement,  and  till  Luther's  time  a  subordinate  part.  When 
it  fairly  took  hold  of  men's  minds,  literature  and  pure  hu- 
manism found  a  potent  rival  in  theology  and  the  new  ideal  of 
saving  grace  and  personal  piety.  "  By  faith  are  ye  saved,"  not 
by  literature.    Unquestionably,  the  more  enlightened  Re- 
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formers,  and  notably  Luther  and  Melancthon,  accepted  litera- 
ture and  a  genial  view  of  human  life.    Still,  the  literary  and 
artistic  interest  was  not  dominant  with  them  as  with  Erasmus. 
Faith,  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  morality  as  fruit  of 
faith,  constituted  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  consequently  of 
the  education  of  men.    The  reformed  faith  did  not  break 
with  humanism  as  Christianity  had  done  before  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.  After  Luther  and  Sturm  and  Ascham,  however,  the 
paramount  interest  obscured  the  less  important,  and,  though 
much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  curriculum  of  schools, 
there  was  unquestionably  a  relapse  into  the  old  forms.  Then 
came  on  the  scene  the  new  and  potent  ideas  of  realism  as 
represented  by  Bacon.    Nature  was  to  be  studied  at  first-hand, 
and  studied  by  silent  and  faithful  observation.    This  study 
had  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  interest.   The  observation 
of  nature  and  its  teachings  was  to  accomplish  great  things  for 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
human  life.    Nature,  in  short,  was  to  be  used  as  a  gift  of  God 
to  man.    There  was  nothing  in  this  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the 
theological  conception  of  life  as  pure  humanism  was,  which 
in  some  of  its  manifestations  was  little  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  cultured  paganism  ;  this  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
feared  as  its  chief  enemy.    There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  whole-hearted  union  of  realism  and  the  reformed  theology. 
Comenius  adopted  the  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
understanding  which  had  not  first  been  in  sense  ;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  saw  the  far-reaching  and 
fatal  effects  of  such  a  doctrine.-  And  this,  because  the  under- 
standing was  not  with  them  the  whole  of  man.    It  was  used 
only  to  establish  the  necessity  of  founding  all  instruction  on 
sense  and  on  all  the  senses,  and  the  importance  of  forming  the 
powers  of  observation.  "  Live  we  not  in  the  Garden  of  Nature 
as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  then 
learn  the  works  of  nature  otherwise  than  through  our  senses? 
Why  not  substitute  for  dead  books  the  living  book  of  Nature  ?  " 
The  philosophical  consequences  of  the  celebrated  dictum 
as  to  intellect  and  sense  could  not  occur  to  such  men  as 
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Comenius ;  for,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  understanding, 
there  was  the  "  soul M  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  in  God. 

Bacon's  interests  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  education. 
He  was  a  pansophist  and  his  ambition  was  to  see  a  visible 
organization  of  science  in  the  form  of  a  great  state-supported 
academy  of  investigation  and  teaching.  In  this  respect 
Comenius  directly  affiliates  himself  to  Bacon.  All  that 
Comenius  did  in  this  department  of  his  activity  derives  itself 
from  the  Englishman.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  and 
the  New  Atlantis  were  the  teachers  of  Comenius.  The  Ba- 
conian and  Comenian  ideas  have  now  been  to  some  extent 
realized;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  realized  they  still 
enter  into  the  dreams  of  university  reformers.  It  is  of 
importance  to  insist  on  this,  because  it  has  been  customary 
to  look  on  the  fervent  old  Bishop  as  a  visionary,  whereas 
he  was  the  most  practical  of  men— only  living  a  few  cen- 
turies before  his  time.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  practi- 
cal men  in  the  school,  the  market-place,  the  senate,  and 
the  bureaucratic  department  estimate  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  of  the  idealist.  They  would,  in  the  interest  of  self- 
preservation,  muzzle  him  if  they  could,  doubtless  forebod- 
ing that  he  is  surely,  though  slowly,  ousting  them  from 
their  places  and  consigning  them  to  unknown  graves. 

Another  evidence  of  the  practical  character  of  this  reputed 
visionary  was  his  desire  for  a  common  Protestantism  based 
on  the  vital  and  essential  in  Christianity  only.  His  Unutn 
Necessarium  had  this  for  its  aim.  A  still  further  evidence  of 
his  practical  mind  is  that  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  the 
infant  school  even  in  its  Froebelian  aspects,  and  worked  out 
a  scheme  for  it,  and  that  the  whole  German  system,  from 
the  infant  school  to  the  university,  is  now  organized,  uncon- 
sciously doubtless,  in  accordance  with  his  plan.  A  final 
evidence  is  that  he  advocated  doing  as  well  as  learning,  in 
the  school,  and  is  thus  the  true  founder  of  technical  educa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  female  education, 
when  others  laughed  at  it.  Of  such  stuff  are  idealists  made. 
He  had  a  mind  of  singular  audacity,  even  for  an  idealist. 
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In  one  respect  Comenius  was  no  originator.  The  end  of  all 
education  was  with  him  the  religious  life  as  embracing  morality, 
an  end  common  to  him  with  all  educational  writers  of  any 
value.  All  was  subsidiary  and  contributory  to  this  final  result 
in  the  individual  man.  But  even  here  he  made  a  con- 
spicuous advance  on  all  his  predecessors;  even  Luther 
and  his  friends  desired  to  educate  the  young  because  they 
had  souls  to  be  saved,  Comenius  because  they  were  human 
beings.  • 

As  regards  the  materials  he  would  use  to  educate  a  human 
being,  Comenius  was  under  the  influence  of  Bacon ;  as  to  his 
method,  he  was  directly  indebted  to  some  of  the  ideas  of 
Ratke,  and  only  indirectly  to  Bacon.  As  to  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  discovery  and  expounding  of  his  method,  he  was 
wholly  original.  Let  me  briefly  consider  the  work  of  Comenius 
in  these  respects. 

With  perfect  consistency  he  advocated  pansophy  in  the 
school.  We  must  begin  by  instructing  in  the  elements  of  all 
things,  according  to  Comenius,  for  the  object  we  have  in  view 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being  is,  first,  knowledge  universal 
including  knowledge  of  himself,  second,  virtue,  and  third, 
religion.  There  is  involved  in  the  first  portion  of  the  three- 
fold  end  a  thorough-going  encyclopedism.  The  work  to  be 
done  in  the  school  has  for  its  aim  pansophy,  and  is  entirely 
governed  and  suggested  by  the  pansophic  ideal  of  man  and 
society.  Universal  knowledge  is  to  be  organized,  and  all  must 
share  in  it.  It  must  be  expressed  in  the  vernacular  of  each 
nation,  for  it  is  a  human  possession,  not  the  possession  of  any 
one  individual  or  class  or  of  the  state.  It  exists  for  the  better- 
ing of  man's  condition  and  elevating  him  as  a  rational  being. 
Nature  is  God's  work,  and  is  an  enemy  of  man  only  in  so  far 
as  he  does  not  know  it.  He  must  then  be  taught  to  know 
nature  and  to  know  himself.  Why?  That  he  may  rule  nature 
and  rule  himself ;  which  is  Virtue.  The  more  comprehensive 
the  knowledge,  the  wiser  is  the  ordinary  life  of  man  and  the 
more  assured  is  his  Virtue.  Man's  nature  and  external  nature 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Comenius  as  a  funda- 
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mental  Harmony,  In  this  Harmony  was  visible  the  goodness 
of  God ;  man's  business  was  to  find  it  and  then  to  refer 
all  things  to  God  and  lead  a  life  in  nature  and  society  as 
with  him. 

If  encyclopedic  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  even  in  its 
elements,  we  must  take  care  that  each  begins  early — in  the  in- 
fant school.  Very  simple  instruction  is  to  be  givien,  only  such 
as  infant  minds  can  assimilate ;  but  however  simple  it  may  be, 
it  must  be  wide-reaching  as  nature  itself.  It  must  be  a  foun- 
dation broad  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  pansophic 
temple.  Save  in  so  far  as  the  Baconian  movement  led  Come- 
nius  to  found  all  knowledge  in  sense,  this  conception  of  edu- 
cation was  wholly  original. 

How  this  broad  foundation  was  to  be  laid  and  a  building 
erected  on  it  was  the  question  of  questions,  for  it  was  the 
question  of  method,  and  is  the  problem  solved  in  the  Great 
Didactic.  And  here  Comenius  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to 
Ratke.  Ratke's  leading  positions  were  that  all  procedure  in 
education  was  to  be  from  particulars  to  generals  and  all,  con- 
sequently, by  observation  and  experiment.  The  Baconian 
philosophy  showed  that  thus  we  acquired  knowledge,  and  ac- 
cordingly thus  must  we  give  knowledge.  For  with  Ratke,  as 
with  Comenius,  it  was  always  giving  and  imparting.  Come- 
nius seized  on  the  same  conception  and  wrote  to  Ratke  for 
fuller  information  ;  but  his  letter  remained  unanswered,  and  he 
had  to  think  out  the  problem  for  himself. 

At  this  point  his  philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  man's  life 
and  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  two  came  to  his  aid.  The 
world  was  not  a  mechanical  construction,  but  dynamical.  It 
was  the  Wisdom  of  God  making  itself  manifest ;  and  as  regarded 
man,  God's  purpose  was  to  bring  him  back  to  himself  through 
nature  and  life.  Let  nature  and  man  then  be  conceived  as 
order  and  law,  with  a  purpose.  But  if  this  were  so,  there  must 
be  some  way  of  building  up  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  in 
the  mind  of  man  so  as  to  make  him  what  he  is  intended  to  be — 
an  image  of  his  Creator.  The  larger  cosmical  conception  sug- 
♦        gested  the  way,  for  what  was  true  of  the  whole  must  be  true  of 
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the  parts.  Each  thing  was  dynamical,  each  thing  was  an 
organism  growing  from  seed  to  flower  and  fruit.  In  fact,  the 
biological  process  was  the  mind  process. 

Having  already  determined  his  end  and  the  materials  to  be 
used,  it  was  now  clear  to  Comenius  that  the  building  up  of  the 
mind  by  means  of  these  materials  must  be  an  organic  process* 
In  nature,  then,  he  must  find  the  clew  to  the  method  of  edu- 
cation ;  in  the  chick  and  in  the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  in  their 
gradual  development.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  finding  prin- 
ciples and  rules  was  analogical,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  syncretic.  The 
science  of  nature  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  Comenius  could 
work  only  on  such  knowledge  as  he  had :  sometimes  mistaken, 
always  inadequate.  His  firm  conviction,  however,  in  the  har- 
mony of  things  sustained  him.  The  result  was  that  many  of 
his  illustrations  were  fanciful,  and  some  of  his  rules  of  method 
strained.  Yet  in  the  main  he  was  right.  In  spite  of  many  de- 
fects we  have  from  him  the  only  thorough-going  treatise  on 
educational  method  that  has  yet  appeared. 

He  was  met  at  once  by  a  great  difficulty  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  his  theory.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools 
was  substantially  Latin  and  in  Latin.  His  theory  of  the 
building  up  of  the  human  mind  demanded  realia.  Hence  he 
advocated  teaching  of  and  in  the  vernacular ;  the  vernacular 
first  and  then  Latin.  When  Latin  had  to  be  faced,  his  prin- 
ciples led  to  thtjanua  and  the  Orbis  Pictus,  which  latter  is  an 
illustrated  real-encyclopedia  for  the  young.  Words  must  be 
taught  through  things.  Language  and  reality  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  building  up  of  a  knowledge  of  things  was  the  true 
building  up  of  mind.  So  also  with  grammar:  the  elaborate 
abstractions  of  Latin  grammar  are  obstructive.  Reading  and 
grammar  must  go  together,  and  grammar  must  be  simplified, 
and  dictionaries  too.  Hence  his  graded  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries. "If  so  much  time  is  to  be  spent  on  language 
alone,"  he  says,  "  when  is  the  boy  to  know  about  things  ? 
when  will  he  learn  philosophy,  when  religion,  and  so  forth? 
He  will  continue  his  life  in  preparing  for  life."  Again,  all 
was  to  be  graduated  and  so  adapted  to  the  boy's  age. 
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As  to  school  discipline  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  own  time,  and 
even  of  ours.  The  seeds  of  knowledge,  of  virtue,  and  of  piety 
were,  to  begin  with,  already  in  the  child.  Only  wise  culture 
was  needed  to  make  them  spring  into  life  and  grow  to  maturity 
just  as  with  plants.  Coercion  was  thus  entirely  out  of  place ; 
method  superseded  it,  although  he  admitted  that  punishment 
was  sometimes  necessary  for  moral  offenses. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  holes  in  Comenius,  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  mystic  theologian,  a  pansophic  philosopher, 
an  enthusiastic  humanitarian,  or  an  educational  reformer.  I 
leave  this  task  to  those  who  care  to  do  it.  Assuredly  no  boy 
in  Europe  or  America,  who  understands  the  nature  of  the 
old  Bishop's  work,  would  do  it  even  if  he  had  the  intellectual 
power ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  serv- 
ices. I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  the  defects  which 
lapse  of  time  and  the  accumulation  of  experience  have  taught 
us  to  be  defects ;  and  I  shall  simply  specify  them  without 
argument  or  illustration. 

The  Baconian  dictum,  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  is  false,  or  at 
least  fallacious.  Power  lies  in  ideas  and  ideals  and  a  vigorous 
intelligence  behind  them.  This  Comenius,  and  with  him 
modern  sensationalists,  did  not  see. 

The  mind  is  not  built  up  by  universal  knowledge  but  by  its 
own  native  energy  and  activity  in  using  a  little  well.  Disci- 
pline of  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  stocking  of  mind 
with  multifarious  sciences. 

Literature,  which  as  artistic  expression  includes  art,  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  educator, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  intellectual  growth,  or  to  the  moral 
and  religious  life.  Comenius  had  not  the  remotest  concep- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  and  literary.  In  this  respect  he  is  cer- 
tainly an  anti-humanist.  But  he  is  not  an  anti-humanist  in 
his  conception  of  the  ends  of  education  as  moral  and  religious 
ends,  but  only  in  the  Renaissance  meaning  of  humanism. 

Finally,  Comenius  had  no  psychology  to  speak  of,  and  thus 
he  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  frail  support  of  analogy. 
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And  yet  with  all  these  and  other  shortcomings,  Comenius 
remains  for  us  the  most  earnest  and  simple-hearted  worker 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  most  eminent  writer  on 
Method,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen — in  fact  the  founder 
of  Method. '  The  more  any  man  studies  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, the  more  convinced  does  he  become  that  the  good  Mo- 
ravian Bishop,  so  long  forgotten,  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  in  educational  history  ;  that  he  is  a  still  living 
influence,  and  an  influence  which  will  remain. 


It  will  surprise  one  who  knows  the  bibliography  of  Come- 
nius only  by  the  titles,  to  be  told  that  practically  he  wrote  but 
one  text-book,  the  Janua  Linguarutn.  But,  surely,  never  had 
another  single  text-book  so  many  metamorphoses.  A  preface 
called  the  Vestibulum  was  put  before  it ;  a  supplement  called 
the  Atrium  was  appended  ;  then  the  entire  theory  on  which  it 
was  planned  was  abandoned  in  a  new  edition  ;  and  finally  it 
was  under  its  original  design  cut  down,  simplified,  and  illus- 
trated with  pictures,  appearing  as  the  Orbis  Pictus,  in  this 
form  having  a  popularity  and  an  influence  unparalleled. 

The  plan  of  this  book  was  anticipated  in  remarkable  detail 
by  Eilhard  Lubinus,  in  his  preface  to  an  interlinear  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  dated  March  18,  1614,  and  published 
in  translation  by  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  1654.  The  Janua  ap- 
peared in  163 1,  and  jumped  into  unexpected  popularity.  I 
have  an  edition  published  in  London  in  1633  by  John  An- 
choran,  with  text  in  Latin,  English  (black  letter),  and  French. 
Another  edition  before  me,  published  in  London  in  1652,  gives 
a  Fundamentum  (Foundation),  of  44  pages,  made  up  of  sen- 
tences constructed  of  words  beginning  successively  with  a,  b9 
etc.,  as : 

1.  Ab  abdomine  viscera  adduntur,  &  ex  abiete  fiunt  abaci. 
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the  words  not  beginning  with  the  letter  under  which  the  sen- 
tences are  grouped  being  in  italic.  Then  comes  the  Vestibtu 
lum  (Portal),  of  28  pages,  including  the  six  pages  of  Come- 
nius's  preface,  dated  March  4,  163 1.  This  is  divided  into 
chapters  of  short  sentences,  like  : 


CHAP.  1. 
De  accidentibus  rebus 
Deus  est  actcrnus 
Mundus  temporarius 
Angelus  immortalis 
Homo  mortal  is 


chap.  I. 
Of  the  accidents  of  things 
God  is  eternal 
The  world  41  temporary  " 
An  angel  is  immortal 
Man  is  mortal 


Then  comes  the  book  itself,  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata(u  The 
Entrie  Door  of  Languages  Unlocked,"  to  quote  the  translation 
in  this  edition),  of  p2  pages,  giving  1000  numbered  sentences, 
grouped  into  one  hundred  chapters,  and  giving  the  Latin  on 
one  page,  with  the  English  translation  on  the  opposite. 

The  subjects  of  these  chapters  range  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  cheapening  a  bargain ;  from  childbirth  to  the  art 
of  slitting  a  quill.    Here  are  some  specimen  sentences: 

245.  Frons  angusta,  suilla  est ;  gibbosa,  asinina  ;  lata,  bonae  indolis  &  quali~ 
tatis  ;  rugosa,  animi  anxii,  caperata,  iracundi  nota ;  erugata  &  exporrecta,  effrontem 
arguit  vel  hilarem. 

245.  A  narrow  forehead  is  like  a  hogs,  one  bunching  out  is  Kke  an  ass's;  a  broad 
one  is  a  signe  of  a  towardly  disposition,  and  of  a  good  sort,  a  wrinkled  forehead  is 
a  mark  of  a  minde perplexed,  a  frowning  [lowering,  skowling]  one  of  an  angry  man, 
a  smooth  high  forehead  showeth  a  man  to  be  brazenfaced  or  cheerly  [cheerful]. 

690.  Dos  &  forma  nonnunquam  rivales  exciunt ;  at  indotatae,  etiam  grandiores 
[grandevae]  max  imam  partem  manent  innuptae. 

590.  Portion  and  feature  sometimes  stir  up  fellow-suters  to  the  same  woman  ;  but 
women  that  have  nothing  to  their  portion  for  the  most  part  remain  unmarried,  even 
when  they  grow  ancient  [in  years]. 

An  alphabetical  vocabulary  follows,  with  reference  to  all  the 
sentences  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

About  the  time  this  edition  was  issued,  Comenius  had  de. 
cided  that  the  plan  was  altogether  wrong.  He  made  a  new 
Vestibulutn,  with  lists  of  words  only,  to  be  committed  to 
memory.    Thus : 

57.  Elementa — Ignis,  aer,  aqua,  terra. 

58.  In  aethere — Sidera 

A  quibus  venerunt—  Calor,  frigus,  aestus,  gelu. 
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At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  his  Januaf  making  it  much 
more  difficult,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  Sylva  Verborutn  (Forest  of 
Words),  making  the  translation  Latin-Latin,  instead  of  Latin- 
vernacular.  Between  this  and  the  Janua  he  interposed  a 
grammar,  thus  entirely  abandoning  the  distinctive  principles  on 
which  the  Janua  was  first  written.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  an  edition  following  this  plan,  and  judge  that  it  did  not 
prove  popular.  A  French  edition  at  hand,  of  181 5,  follows 
the  163 1  edition,  without  reference  to  any  changes  subse- 
quently made. 

Comenius  had  wanted  to  illustrate  his  Vestibulutn,  but  could 
not  get  the  cuts  made.  In  1654,  however,  he  found  a  man  in 
Nuremburg  ready  to  do  such  work,  and  in  1657  appeared  the 
Orbis  Pictus,  a  book  of  the  same  general  plan  and  arrangement 
as  the  original  Janua,  but  much  condensed,  and  giving  a  pic- 
ture  to  every  chapter.  I  have  before  me  the  following  edi- 
tions : 

Nuremburg,  1679,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French. 

London,  1727,  Latin,  English. 

Nuremburg,  1746,  Latin,  German. 

St.  Petersburg,  1808,  Latin,  German,  Russian. 

New  York,  1810,  Latin,  English. 

Syracuse,  1887,  Latin,  English. 

There  are  properly  151  chapters,  but  of  the  above  the  1808 
edition  gives  only  eighty  (beautifully  printed,  however,  each 
by  hand  on  a  separate  leaf),  while  the  18 10  edition  makes  154, 
and  the  1746  edition  is  padded  out  to  no  less  than  301.  It 
would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  point  out  not  only 
the  omissions  and  the  additions,  but  the  changes  both  in  text 
and  in  illustrations  that  successive  editors  felt  themselves 
authorized  to  make.  Quite  as  interesting  would  be  the 
various  adaptations  of  his  system,  often  without  mention  of 
his  name. 

James  Greenwood,  for  instance,  made  some  "  improvements  " 
upon  the  method  of  the  Janua.  In  an  edition  of  The  London 
Vocabulary  of  1807,  he  says  in  the  preface  that  he  has 
avoided  all  words  not  of  immediate  use,  and  all  not  to  be 
found  in  classic  Latin  authors.    He  has  also  avoided  wrong 
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significations  (like  "  arbustum  for  a  shrub  ;  carmen  for  a  single 
verse").  He  makes  it  distinctively  a  book  for  learning  Latin, 
not  English.  But,  most  important  change  of  all,  he  has  intro- 
duced twenty-six  pictures  like  those  in  the  Orbis  Pictus,  which 
book,  rather  than  the  Janua,  his  Vocabulary  imitates. 

An  edition  of  The  London  and  Paris  Vocabulary,  Cam- 
bridge, 1816,  is  based  upon  Greenwood's  Vocabulary \  but 
has  no  pictures,  and  gives  a  third  column  with  French  equiva- 
lents by  N.  Faucon.  Both  the  above  books  may  be  found  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

I  need  not  reiterate  what  is  so  familiar,  that  Comenius  re- 
garded the  Janua  in  its  various  forms  as  an  insignificant  part 
of  his  work,  a  mere  makeshift  while  he  was  planning  his  great 
pansophia.  But  it  was  this  book  that  made  him  a  great  prac- 
tical reformer,  and  the  teacher  who  owns  a  copy  of  the  Orbis 
Pictus  has  all  he  needs  of  Comenius's  contributions  to  text- 
book literature. 

C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IV. 

THE  PERMANENT  INFLUENCE  OF  COMENIUS. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  permanent  in- 
fluence of  Comenius  in  education  is  embodied  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  method  aimed  at  in  the  modern  elementary 
school,  especially  in  Germany,1  and  so — by  a  progressive 
adoption,  not  yet  complete — in  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
to  be  credited  with  seeking  to  establish  a  school  system  in 
which  the  lower  courses  should  meet  the  higher  "  all  along  the 
upper  line,"  and  with  having  discerned  that  his  reforms,  if 
adopted,  would  doubtless  evolve  the  free  secular  school. 

1  "  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius,  based  upon  natural 
laws,  carefully  elaborated  in  its  details,  and  intended  for  the  most  widespread  dis- 
semination, really  presented  something  new,  that  indeed  the  elementary  school 
(Volkschule),  as  evolved  only  ,in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  therein  foreseen  and  de- 
scribed." P.  CLI  of  Characteristik  der  Grosten  Unterrichtslehre  des  Comenius,  von 
Julius  Beeger,  Leipzig,  vol.  iii  of  Richter's  P&dazogische  Bibliothek.  See  also 
Comenii  Didactica  Magna  in  Rucksicht  auf  die  Volkschule,  von  Hermann  Hoff* 
meister,  Berlin. 
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The  first  and  most  important  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Comenius  is  his  Great  Didactic  {Didactica  Magna)?  This 
work  contains  the  systematic  presentation  of  his  principles 
and  method.  His  other  writings  are  either  supplementary  to 
what  is  there  presented  or  are  applications  of  it  in  the  form  of 
text-books.  Comenius  has  expressed  the  main  purpose  of  all 
his  labors  for  education,  in  the  brief  invocation  prefixed  to  his 
Great  Didactic.  "  May  the  guiding  star  and  rudder  of  our 
Didactic  be  this,  to  search  out  and  discover  a  rule  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  teachers  teach  less,  but  the  learners 
learn  more  ;  the  schools  contain  less  noise  and  confusion,  less 
aversion  and  vapid  employment,  but  more  of  leisure  of 
enjoyment  and  of  solid  progress,  the  Christian  state  suffer  less 
from  an  all-pervading  gloom,  from  discord  and  derangement, 
but  find  more  order,  light,  peace,  and  tranquillity."  Com- 
pressed into  these  few  sentences  Comenius  announces  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  in  existing 
schools,  and  his  intention  to  improve  them.  He  deplores  the 
distress  of  the  people,  due  to  their  ignorance  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  one  sect  by  another  or  of  one  class  by  another,  and 
he  desires  to  remove  these  evils,  as  the  sequel  shows,  by  edu- 
cation. I  have  space  only  to  cite  headings  or  very  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  Great  Didactic,  and  must  refer  to  that  work 
itself  for  the  basis  in  detail  of  positions  taken.  Nor  do  the 
references  constitute  a  proof  of  what  is  presented ;  they 
merely  indicate  a  few  places  where  such  proof  may  be  found. 

The  course  of  thought  in  the  Great  Didactic,  so  far  as  I  am 
here  concerned  with  it,  is  as  follows.  Beginning  with  the 
place  of  man  in  the  universe  as  the  last,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  most  excellent  of  living  creatures,  and  with  the  asser- 
tion that  man's  final  aim  lies  beyond  this  life,'  and  passing 
thence  to  the  function  of  this  life  as  a  preparation  for  the  life 

*  "The  Didactic  Art  means  the  Art  of  Teaching"— Didactica  Magna,  To  the 
Reader,  §  I.  Quotations  are  from  the  German  translation  of  the  Great  Didactic,  by 
Julius  Beeger,  and  from  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1657,  loaned  to  the  writer  from 
the  library  at  Washington  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

*  Chapters  i  and  ii. 
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hereafter,4  Comenius  shows  that  the  three  stages  of  man's 
preparation  for  eternity,  viz.,  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
environment,  power  over  himself  and  external  nature  (Virtue), 
and  religious  convictions  (Piety)  are  to  be  attained  only 
through  education/  Although  the  capacity  for  these  three, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety,  is  innate,*  man,  to  become  man 
through  this  capacity,  must  be  educated.7  Moreover,  this 
training  is  most  easily  effected  in  the  early  years  of  life  and 
can  really  proceed  best  during  this  time  only.*  Now,  if  the 
young  are  to  be  educated,  schools  are  necessary,  and  hence  all 
the  children  of  both  sexes  are  to  be  sent  to  school.*  "  Not 
simply  the  children  of  quality  or  of  the  rich,  but  all,  rich  and 
poor,  boys  and  girls,  noble  and  commoner,  in  large  and  small 
cities,  in  towns  and  villages  are  to  be  brought  to  school."  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Comenius  insists  upon  higher  education,  as 
well  as  elementary  training  for  women.  "  Why,  indeed,  should 
the  female  sex  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  wisdom  (whether 
in  the  Latin  tongue  or  in  German  translations)  ?  For  they 
are  created  equally  in  the  image  of  God,  equally  partakers  of 
Grace  and  of  the  future  kingdom,  equally  endowed  with  an 
active,  recipient  spirit  (often  even  more  highly  endowed  than 

our  own  sex)  Why,  then,  should  we  admit  them  to  the 

ABC  and  afterward  refuse  them  access  to  Books  ?  "  (Chap- 
ter ix.) 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  edu- 
cation of  human  beings  for  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  use- 
fulness and  for  happiness  rather  than  for  rank  or  station,  is 
urged.  The  labors  of  Comenius  have  been  described  as  the 
effort  to  bring  humanity,  in  all  its  phases,  to  an  adequate  con- 
sciousness of  itself,  its  worth  and  destiny,  and  to  lead  men  to 
eternal  happiness  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Comenius  was  fired  by  such  an  ideal  to  a  life  of 
arduous  and  protracted  labor.  An  ideal  all  the  more  power- 
ful at  a  time  when  there  was  no  peace  in  Christendom,  and 
happiness  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth.    We  can  have  no 

4  Chapter  Hi.  5  Chapter  iv.  •  Chapter  v. 

1  Chapter  vi.  8  Chapter  vii.         •  Chapters  viii  and  ix. 
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higher  ideal  to-day.  The  oppression  and  cruelty  of  past  cen- 
turies are  gone  ;  constitutional  government  and  religious  tol- 
erance are  established  in  their  stead.  Yet  the  permanent  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  the  race  is  still,  as  it  ever  must 
be,  the  end  of  all  of  our  striving.  We  are  still  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  civilization.  The  mightiest  force  in  this 
work  is  the  education  of  the  young.  "  The  first  man  who  de- 
manded training  for  every  man  or  woman  because  he  or  she  was 
a  human  being  must  always  be  thought  of  with  respect  and 
gratitude  by  all  who  care  either  for  science  or  religion." 10  This 
reform  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  of 
the  great  Bohemian's  reforms  which  we  are  now  urging  with 
earnestness,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  urged  by  him  so  long  ago. 

Comenius  not  only  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  schools 
everywhere  and  that  all  should  attend  them  whether  des- 
tined for  the  secondary  school  or  not,  but  he  demanded  a  reform 
in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  method  of  instruction.  In- 
struction in  the  schools  must  be  comprehensive.  "  It  must  be 
shown  that  all  pupils  are  to  learn  everything."  This  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  the  complete  and  thorough  mastery 
of  all  arts  and  all  knowledge  (Kenntniss  aller  Wissenschaften 
und  Kunste)  by  everyone.  This  is  neither  useful  in  itself,  nor 
is  it  possible  (chapter  x).  But  the  elements  of  all  arts  and 
sciences  are  to  be  taught,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  pupil's  unfolding  powers,  at  every  stage,  so  that 
"  when  they  are  sent  into  the  world,  they  appear  not  merely 
as  observers,  but  as  participators  in  its  affairs." 

The  elementary  school  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  its  first  function  should 
be  to  educate  in  the  interest  of  the  new  faith.  Accordingly  its 
curriculum  was  from  its  inception  narrow  and  almost  exclu- 
sively religious — the  Bible,  the  catechism,  the  hymn  book. 
Reading  and  writing  in  the  vernacular  had  been  introduced 
into  the  elementary  school  curriculum  of  the  Reformers  as  a 
preparation  for  and  an  instrument  of  religious  instruction* 


10  R.  H.  Quick,  Educational  Reformers,  p.  148. 
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This  condition  of  affairs  was  quite  inverted  by  Comenius. 
Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  was  no  longer  to  be  a  sub- 
sidiary  aim.  Instead  of  merely  encouraging  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  Bible,  the  catechism, 
and  the  psalm  book,  Comenius  elevated  it  into  the  first  place 
in  the  curriculum.  He  did  this  because  he  believed  it  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
men ;  because  he  saw  it  was  the  best  means  of  getting  useful 
knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  nature  through  books  and 
teachers,  and  because  it  offered  the  readiest  means  of  pro- 
moting the  learner's  own  activity.  Thus  the  mother  tongue 
was  to  serve,  first  of  all,  as  the  universal  instrument  of 
education,  and  secondly,  as  the  means  of  religious  and  sec* 
tarian  training.  This  was  a  great  step  forward.  Other  im- 
provements followed  immediately. 

Comenius  desired  to  introduce  into  the  course  of  study 
computing,  weighing  and  measuring,  singing,  at  first  secular 
(popular),  then  sacred,  songs,  moral  instruction  with  examples 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  essentials  of  economics 
and  politics  in  their  elements  for  guidance  in  the  most  impor- 
tant state  and  business  affairs,  an  outline  of  general  history,  the 
most  important  facts  and  principles  in  geography  and  astron- 
omy (Weltkunde),  and,  finally,  a  general  knowledge  of  trades 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  Think  of  such  a  curriculum  planned 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago !  The  school  is  to  train  the 
pupil  in  science  and  the  arts,  to  refine  and  perfect  his  speech, 
to  assist  him  in  discovering  and  developing  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  to  shape  and  dignify  his  character.  What  else 
have  we  moderns  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  "  enriching  "  the 
curriculum  ? 

But  Comenius  saw  the  necessity  of  other  reforms.  Not 
only  are  schools  accessible  to  all  to  be  established  everywhere, 
not  only  is  the  curriculum  to  be  rich  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  human  beings,  but  a  system  is  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  schools,  and  a  method  of  teaching  is  to  be 
employed  through  which  the  schools  may  accomplish  their 
11  Chapter  xxix,  The  Idea  of  the  Vernacular  (Elementary)  School. 
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mission.  This  system  and  method  is  to  consider  both  the 
learner  (chapter  xix,  problem  8)  and  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction,  and  is  to  be  universally  applicable  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  Nature.  "Art  can  do  nothing  but  imitate  Na- 
ture "  (chapter  xiv).  This  principle  is  discussed  and  exempli- 
fied  in  detail  in  chapters  xiii  to  xix. 

Briefly  stated,  Comenius  insisted  upon  experience  as  the 
necessary  basis  of  all  real  knowledge,  and  in  particular  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  whenever  they 
could  be  directly  employed.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  "  The 
golden  rule  for  the  teacher:  Everything,  whenever  possible,  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  senses,  namely,  the  visible  to  sight,  the 
audible  to  hearing,  odors  to  the  sense  of  smell,  what  is  to  be 
tasted  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and  what  can  be  touched  to  the  sense 
of  touch ;  and  if  anything  can  be  seized  by  several  senses  at 
once,  let  it  be  presented  to  them  all  simultaneously  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  given  in  chapter  xvii,  principle  8." 
The  principle  referred  to  deals  with  the  necessary  use  of  the 
senses  in  acquisition,  and  especially  with  the  association  of  the 
knowledge  gained  through  one  sense  with  what  is  acquired 
through  the  others.  The  order  of  acquisition  is  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  from  thing  to  name  and  symbol,  from 
facts  to  principles  and  rules.  This  seems  commonplace  to  us 
now,  in  theory,  but  it  was  not  so  when  Comenius  urged — as 
Mulcaster  and  Ratke  had  done  before  him — its  paramount  im- 
portance as  a  method  of  instruction  "according  to  Nature."  " 

There  is  an  important  result  of  the  method  of  Comenius 
which  must  here  be  referred  to.  That  method  "  according  to 
Nature  "  led  him  to  use  an  illustrated  schoolbook  for  the  si- 
multaneous acquisition  of  Realien  and  of  language.  From  its 
first  appearance,  this  book — the  Orbis  Pictus — was  eagerly 
seized,  immediately  translated  into  other  languages,  and  em- 
ployed in  many  different  countries.  One  who  compares  the 
beautifully  illustrated  schoolbooks  of  to-day  with  the  crude- 

"  On  account  of  this  doctrine,  and  because  he  insisted  on  the  study  of  Realien 
(natural  science  and  the  useful  arts),  t.  e.,  upon  relating  instruction  to  life,  instead  of 
following  his  predecessors  in  giving  to  Latin  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  school,  Comenius  has  been  called  the  leader  of  the  Sense-Realists. 
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ness  of  the  Orbis  Pictus  will  doubtless  be  struck  by  the  great 
contrast  between  them.  But  however  crude  this  book  was, 
here  was  the  first  schoolbook  for  children  that  appealed  to 
their  senses  in  the  agreeable  way  peculiar  to  illustrated  books, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  illustrated  schoolbook  dates  from  the 
Orbis  Pictus.  To  Comenius,  then,  generations  of  children 
have  been  indebted  and  will  continue  to  be  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  the  illustrated  text-books  that  interest  and  please  by 
their  suggestiveness  and  beauty. 

Comenius  urged  still  another  important  reform  in  the  matter 
and  method  of  teaching,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  just 
learning  to  appreciate.  This  was  the  correlation  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum  throughout 
the  pupil's  entire  career,  while  taking  due  account  of  individ- 
ual capacities  and  tastes.  We  justly  stigmatize,  as  mechanical 
and  unproductive,  a  course  of  study,  or  a  method  of  teaching, 
that  presents  geography  without  history,  and  both  independ- 
ent of  language  and  literature.  So  Comenius  said,  "  The 
studies  of  a  lifetime  must  be  so  ordered  that  they  form  a  single 
whole  in  which  everything  has  sprung  from  a  single  root,  every- 
thing has  its  appropriate  place.  Everything  that  is  presented 
must  be  so  fastened  with  reasons  that  there  is  no  easy  chance 
either  for  doubt  or  forgetfulness  "  (chapter  xviii,  §  35). 

"  And  can  we  hope  that  the  branches  of  wisdom  can  be  torn 
asunder  with  safety  to  their  life,  that  is,  to  truth  ?  Can  one 
be  a  Natural  Philosopher  who  is  not  also  a  Metaphysician  ? 
Or  an  Ethical  Thinker  who  does  not  know  something  of  Phys- 
ical Science?  Or  a  Logician  who  has  no  knowledge  of  real 
matters?  Or  a  Theologian,  a  Jurisconsult,  or  a  Physician, 
who  is  not  a  Philosopher?  Or  an  Orator  or  a  Poet  who  is  not 
all  these  at  once  ?  He  deprives  himself  of  light,  of  hand,  and 
of  regulation  who  pushes  away  from  him  any  shred  of  the 
knowable." 19 

But  in  this  comprehensive  scheme  account  was,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  taken  of  individual  tastes  and  capaci- 

n  Quoted  in  Educatianal  Reformers,  by  Quick,  from  the  Delineatio%  in  Masson's 
Life  of  Milton, 
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ties.  "The  attempt  to  compel  Nature  into  a  course  to  which 
she  is  not  inclined  is  toYjuarrel  with  Nature,  and  is  fruitless 

striving  Since  the  teacher  is  the  servant,  not  the  mas- 

ter  or  the  reconstructor  of  Nature,  let  him  not  drive  forcibly 
when  he  sees  the  child  attempting  that  for  which  he  has  no 

skill  Let  everyone,  unhindered,  proceed  with  that  to 

which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven,  his  natural  in- 
clination attracts  him,  and  he  will  later  be  enabled  to  serve 
God  and  humanity  "  (chapter  xix,  problem  8,  §  54). 

This  school,  with  its "  enriched  "  curriculum  and  its  im-' 
proved  method  of  teaching,  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fitting 
pupils  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  because  the  higher 
courses  were  merely  to  extend  and  deepen  the  instruction  be- 
gun  in  the  lower.  After  stating  that  his  school  system  (chap- 
ter  xxvii,  §  3)  is  to  consist  of,  1.  The  Maternal  School  (The 
Home),  to  the  seventh  year;  2.  The  Vernacular  (Elementary) 
School,  seventh  to  thirteenth  year;  3.  The  Latin  School 
(Gymnasium),  thirteenth  to  nineteenth  year ;  4.  The  Academy 
(University)  and  Travel,  nineteenth  to  twenty-fifth  year — 
Comenius  says :  "  Although  these  are  different  schools,  yet  I 
do  not  wish  them  to  differ  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
but  the  same  things  are  to  be  presented  in  a  different  manner: 
namely,  everything  that  can  help  to  develop  man  into  man, 
Christian  into  Christian,  Scholar  into  Scholar,  conformably  to 
the  age  and  previous  acquisition  of  the  pupils,  and  to  their 
preparation  for  what  is  to  follow."  In  short,  we  have  here  not 
merely  a  school,  but  a  school  system,  whose  aim  was  the  edu- 
cation of  man  for  humanity,  and  whose  method  is  the  method 
of  Nature — a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents, whether  destined  for  the  university  or  not.  That  is  to 
say,  the  elementary  and  the  higher  courses  meet  where  they 
should  meet,  "  all  along  the  upper  line,"  as  was  recently 
urged  upon  us.14   Reforms  in  education,  as  in  other  human 

14  "  The  Relation  of  Grammar  and  High-School  Education  to  Collegiate,"  by 
Frank  A.  Hill — a  paper  read  at  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  October,  1891.  As  is  well  known,  this  meeting  of  the  secondary 
and  the  higher  education  is  already  approximately  realized  in  several  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States. 
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affairs,  come  slowly  by  evolution,  more  rapidly,  though  some- 
times disastrously,  by  revolution.  This  particular  reform  is 
progressing  slowly,  but  surely,  by  evolution. 

To  sum  up,  Comenius  had  already  attained,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  conception  of  the  modern  elementary 
school,  because  he  insisted  upon  : 

I.  The  equal  education  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  of 
persons,  through  the  universal  establishment  of  schools  acces- 
sible to  all.  ' 

II.  The  improvement  of  the  curriculum  by  elevating  the 
study  of  the  mother  tongue  to  the  first  place,  by  introducing 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  training  in 
the  mechanic  arts  (Unterweisung  in  den  menschlichen  Berufs- 
arten),  the  elements  of  economics  and  politics,  and  moral 
training. 

III.  A  method  of  teaching  "  according  to  Nature,"  i.  e.y  the 
constant  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  (perception,  Anschau- 
nung)  and  the  attempt  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  individual 
needs,  tastes,  and  capacities  of  the  pupils. 

Further,  in  insisting  that  all  classes  and  both  sexes  should 
attend  the  elementary  school  whether  destined  for  higher 
courses  or  not,  i.  e.,  in  planning  his  school  system,  Comenius 
sought  to  realize  a  scheme  by  which  the  lower  courses  should 
meet  the  higher,  without  any  break,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  university.  Finally,  in  his  appeals  to  all  men  of  rank 
and  station  in  behalf  of  education,  and  in  his  repeated  insist- 
ance  upon  schools  for  all,  Comenius  shows  that  he  regarded 
education  as  a  function  of  the  state,  untrammeled  by  sectarian 
influences,  and  so  foreshadowed  the  free  secular  school. ,§ 

While  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  maturity,  Comenius  was 
invited  to  come  to  America  and  become  the  president  of 
Harvard  College.  In  Cotton  Mather's  "  History  of  Har- 
vard College,"  in  the  Magnalia,  book  iv,  p.  127  (London, 
1702),  we  find  :  "  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  continued  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  until  his  unhappy  Entanglement  in 

18  See  Hermann  Hoffmeister,  Commit  Didactica  Magna  in  RiUksUht  auf  dU 
Volkschulet  p.  19,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  Seyffarth,  Comtmus,  p.  66. 
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the  Snares  of  Anabaptism ;  fill'd  the  Overseers  with .  uneasie 

Fears  Which  Uneasiness  was  at  length  so  signified 

unto  him,  that  on  October  24, 1654,  he  presented  unto  the  Over- 
seers  an  Instrument  under  his  Hands  ;  wherein  tye  Resigned 
his  Presidentship,  and  they  accepted  his  Resignation.  That 
brave  Old  Man  Johannes  Amos  COMENIUS  the  Fame  of  whose 
Worth  hath  been  trumpetted  as  far  as  more  than  Three  Lan- 
guages (whereof  every  one  is  Endebted  unto  his  Janud)  could 
carry  it,  was  indeed  agreed  with  all  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in 
his  Travels  through  the  Low  Countries,  to  come  over  into  New 
England  and  Illuminate  this  Colledge  and  country,  in  the 
Quality  of  a  President,  which  was  now  become  vacant.  But 
the  solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador  diverting  him  an- 
other way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  Amer- 
ican" Though  Comenius  himself  did  not  come  to  America, 
his  text-books,  especially  the  Janua,  did  come.  They  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  text-books  here  in  Massachusetts,  perhaps 
in  Harvard  College  itself,  more  probably  in  the  Boston  Latin 


w  "  The  writer  has  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Gate  of  Languages  {Janua)  printed 
in  London,  1670.  Fifty  years  after'  its  publication  it  was  the  property  of  the 
writer's  great-grandfather,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1724.  Fol- 
lowing the  family  line  it  belonged  in  1813  to  one  of  the  writer's  uncles,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  in  that  year,  and  went  out  of  Harvard  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1818.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  text-book  in  the  College, 
and  there  are  other  worn  and  stained  copies  in  the  library." — In  Boston  as  an  Edu- 
cational Center,  by  Arthur  Gilman,  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  excellent  article 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Christian  Union,  July  4,  1891. 

Besides  other  text-books  of  Comenius  there  are  four  copies  of  the  Janua  in  the 
Harvard  College  library.  One  of  these,  a  Latin-Greek  edition,  printed  in  Amster- 
dam in  1649,  has  on  the  fly  leaf  the  following  suggestive  legend  :  "  Davenport, 
Sr.  these  are  to  entreat  you  to  step  up  to  Swan's  Study  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale. 
So  I  rest  yours  to  serve,  Jno.  Phillips."  From  the  Quinquennial  catalogue  it  ap- 
pears that  John  Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1735,  John  Davenport  was 
a  tutor  from  1728  to  1732,  and  Josiah  Swan  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1733.  If 
these  are  the  worthies  named  on  the  fly  leaf  it  looks  as  if  the  freshman  was  induced 
to  ask  the  tutor  to  step  up  to  the  junior's  study  for  liquid  refreshments.  Those  must 
have  been  happy  times. 

Two  Latin-English  editions  of  the  Janua,  London,  1673,  and  London,  1650,  bear 
the  marks  of  much  service,  and  the  latter  has  on  the  fly  leaves  many  blotches  of 
yellowish  and  reddish  paint,  besides  ink  drawings  and  scribblings  in  boyish  scrawl. 
The  former  also  has  some  boyish  scribbling  on  the  title-page,  and  on  a  fly  leaf  at  the 
'back,  in  a  mature  hand,  41  This  book  belonged  to  Middlecote  Cooke,  the  Gr.  Son 
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Had  "  our  Mr.  Winthrop  "  prevailed  upon  Comenius  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  become  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who  can  doubt  that  some  of  the  improvements  we  are  now 
so  earnestly  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  schools,  would 
have  been  adopted  many  years  ago,  and  America  and  not 
Europe  would  lead  the  world  in  the  excellence  of  its  educa- 
tional facilities. 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

of  the  immortal  Elisha  Cooke,  and  son  of  Elisha  Cooke,  a  family  that  guided  Mass. 
for  80  years  by  their  virtue  &  patriotism. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  books  in  itself  considered." 

The  other  edition  is  Latin-Greek-French,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1643. 

The  three  Cookes  are  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  They  are  also  entered 
(doubtfully)  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  records,  for  which  diligent  search  has  been  made,  the 
appearance  of  these  books,  two  of  them  especially,  would  indicate  that  they  were 
used  by  boys  somewhat  younger  than  college  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils 
were  ready  for  college  rather  early  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  that  these  copies 
of  the  Janua  were  decorated  by  Harvard  boys  while  in  college. 


Paul  H.  Hanus. 


V. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSY  ABOUT  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong?  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore  in  November,  1891,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  D.  D.,  professor  of  moral  theology  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  propounded  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Theologians  in  treatises,  Popes  in 
Encyclicals,  the  hierarchy  in  councils,  letters,  addresses,  the 
educated  laity  in  books  and  journals,  had  previously  an- 
swered the  same  question  again  and  again.  Dr.  Bouquillon's 
answer  did  not  agree  with  that  traditionally  and  logically 
given.  Discussion  and  criticism  followed.  Principles  and 
authorities  have  been  weighed  and  examined.  The  Reverend 
professor  of  moral  theology  has  experienced  more  than  one 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  he  is  none  the  less  militant ; 
and  he  is  a  skillful  and  versatile  combatant. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  Preface 
were  notable.  They  read  thus :  "  He  has  written  this 
pamphlet  at  the  request  of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  They 
deemed  that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  school  question  would  be  both  useful  and  opportune  at 
this  hour,  when  the  practical  difficulties  in  which  it  was  in- 
volved have  become  national  concerns ;  were  it  only  to  show 
that  in  the  matter  of  education,  as  in  all  other  social  concerns, 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  opposed  neither  to  liberty, 
well  understood,  nor  to  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  state." 
Evidently  "theoretical  principles"  were  to  be  " dealt  with  "  in 
the  pamphlet,  with  a  very  practical  application.  The  author 
being  a  Belgian,  and  a  resident  at  the  University  for  not 
much  more  than  two  years,  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  solve 
the  school  quescion  in  che  United  States  might  not  have 
been  appreciated  by  Americans.    But  the  statement  that  he 
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had  entered  the  arena  "  at  the  request  of  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors," dividing,  as  it  did,  the  responsibility,  gave  a  new  impor- 
tance to  his  pamphlet.  Who  were  these  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors? Doubtless  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  of  the  University 
was  one,  since  the  learned  writer  assumed  his  professorial 
dignity  on  the  title-page.  Rumor  named  others.  Outside  of 
the  University,  the  only  member  of  the  hierarchy  who  has 
publicly  committed  himself  to  Dr.  Bouquillon's  views,  is 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  nor  was  his  commendation 
official.  Passing  through  New  York,  which  is  not  in  his 
archdiocese,  Archbishop  Ireland  was  pleased  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  this 
offhand  way,  to  express  a  hearty  agreement  with  the  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  at  the  University,  and  a  rather  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  all  those  who  differed  with  him. 

The  lively  interest  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  answer  to  the  question :  Education,  to  whom  does  it 
belong?  may  possibly  be  explained  by  some  recent  attempts 
to  solve  the  school  question  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
In  the  interview  already  mentioned,  His  Grace  seems  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  Minnesota  transactions.  At 
Faribault,  on  August  31,  1891,  the  Catholic  pastor  of  one  of 
the  churches  handed  over  to  the  local  school  board,  the  paro- 
chial school  in  which  the  children  belonging  to  three  Catholic 
congregations  had  previously  been  educated.  The  terms  under 
which  the  transfer  was  made  were  those  proposed  by  the 
pastor  in  a  letter  dated  August  26.  "In  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  I  agree  to  place  under  the  management  and.  control 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Faribault  the  school 
building  and  all  its  equipments,  at  present  knQwn  as  the  par- 
ish school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  school  building  is  located,  the  same 
to  be  used  by  said  board  for  educational  purposes  under  such 
conditions  as  that  board  may  determine  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned."  The  School  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  is  now  known  as  the  Hill  School.  "The  cruci- 
fixes and  all  emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  at  once  re- 
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moved  from  the  rooms  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  transfer. 
The  text-books  of  the  public  schools  have  been  introduced  in 
all  grades."  "  The  parish  priest  has  no  voice  nor  authority 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  fixing  the  standards,  or 
in  administering  the  standards,  and  does  not  even  ask  or 
desire  it."  The  Catholic  school  has  become  a  ward  school. 
Children  will  be  transferred  to  it  and  from  it  regardless  of 
creed.  On  similar  terms,  with  slight  modifications  here 
and  there,  more  than  twenty  parochial  schools  have  been 
transformed  into  common  schools  within  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

The  parochial  school  is  the  ideal  Catholic  school.  By  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  1885,  such  a  school  was 
deemed  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  parish.  A  priest  who 
by  serious  neglect  hindered  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
a  school  deserved  removal,  the  Council  declared.  By  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Sixth  Diocesan  Synod  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  1889,  "all  parents  are  required  to  send  their 
children  to  parochial  schools,  unless  a  proper  education  be 
given  the  children  at  home  or  in  other  Catholic  schools,  or 
unless  the  Archbishop  allow  an  exception,  for  a  sufficient 
cause."  This  proviso  of  the  New  York  Synod  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. I  quote  it  because  it  presents  in  few  words  the 
rule  and  the  practice  of  every  diocese  in  the  country.  In  a 
little  book  called  The  Judges  of  Faiths  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Jenkins  of  Knottsville,  Ky.,  has  gathered  together 
a  collection  of  episcopal  utterances  on  education.  These 
cover  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  their  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  Council  of  1883,  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  eminent  Cardinal  McCloskey :  "  It  has  been  clearly 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  that  no  Catholic,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  condition  he  may  be,  can  approve  of  any  system 
of  public  instruction  from  which  religion  is  totally  excluded." 
The  Faribault  arrangement  was,  apparently,  not  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  or  with  time-honored  custom.   And  yet 
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if  Dr.  Bouquillon's  answer  to  his  own  question  were  the  true 
answer,  there  would  be  reasons  why  the  existing  parochial 
schools  should  be  metamorphosed  into  public  schools,  as  these 
are  now  organized;  and  the  Faribault  arrangement  might 
escape  authoritative  condemnation. 

"  Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong,  is  the  question  with 
which  we  started  out.  We  now  make  answer.  It  belongs  to 
the  individual,  physical  or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the  state,  to 
the  Church ;  to  none  of  them  solely  and  exclusively,  but  to  all 
four  combined  in  harmonious  working,  for  the  reason  that  man 
is  not  an  isolated  but  a  social  being.  Precisely  in  the  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  these  four  factors  in  education  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  practical  application.  Practical  application  is  the 
work  of  the  men  whom  God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  and  the  state,  not  ours."  So  writes  Dr.  Bouquillon 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  liis  pamphlet.  Just  here  it  may  be 
well  to  record  that  during  the  month  of  January,  1892,  the 
Reverend  author  has  published  a  Rejoinder  to  Critics.  As  this 
Rejoinder  is  something  more  than  thirty-nine  pages  in  length, 
one  may  assume  that  the  twenty-seven  pages  of  the  original 
pamphlet  were  not,  as  a  whole, "  apodictical."  Indeed  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  men  of  no  slight  authority  in 
the  Church  were  not  harmoniously  combined  with  the  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology,  even  before  his  essay  appeared  in 
pamphlet  form.  To  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review — the  most  learned  Catholic  periodical  published  in  the 
United  States — on  dit9  an  article  substantially  the  same  as  the 
pamphlet  was  twice  offered,  and  by  the  editors  declined.  If 
Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Horstmann,  Bishop-elect 
of  Cleveland,  Dr.  McCabe,  professor  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,Overbrook, 
and  Mr.  George  D.  Wolff,  LL.  D.,who  form  the  board  of  edi- 
tors of  the  Quarterly y  were  unwilling  to  father  Dr.  Bouquillon's 
opinions,  he  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  most 
thorough  criticism.  Let  me  note,  however,  that  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Northwestern  Chronicle,  Rev.  John  Conway,  who— 
as  we  learn  from  Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jenkins,  in  the  Catho- 
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lie  World,  of  January,  1892 — is  "  no  mediocre  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Maynooth,  probably  the  highest  graded  seminary  in 
the  English-speaking  world  " — had  already  defended  many  of 
the  propositions  which  Dr.  Bouquillon  later  set  forth  in 
his  pamphlet.  In  an  article  supplied  to  the  Independent  of 
June  4,  1891,  the  Rev.  John  Conway  not  only  pronounced 
somewhat  apodictically  in  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the  state 
to  educate,  but  he  supported  his  juridical  decision  by  reference 
to  many  of  the  same  authorities  to  which  in  his  pamphlet 
Dr.  Bouquillon  appealed.  Had  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
Chronicle  claimed  that  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  his  article  in  the  Independent  might  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Catholics.  The  Maynooth  theologian  mod- 
estly placed  himself  on  the  list  of  the  "  more  advanced 
thinkers  among  Catholics,"  the  "leaders  of  Catholic  thought/' 
the  "  representatives  of  progressive  thought  among  the  intel- 
lectual* Catholics  of  this  country,*'  the  "  best  exponents  of 
Catholic  thought."  A  spokesman  for  this  choice  company 
naturally  dismissed  those  who  might  audaciously  dare  to 
differ  with  him,  as  "  lesser  lights  "  who  "  misrepresent "  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  rights  of  the  state  in  educa- 
tion. The  Reverend  publicist  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  translating 
from  Latin  into  Northwestern  English,  in  the  Independent, 
showed  himself  to  be  more  progressive,  more  liberal,  than  in- 
tellectual Catholics  of  any  country  will  permit,  without  correc- 
tion, even  to  the  most  advanced  thinkers. 

In  a  discussion  definitions  are  important.  Professors  of 
moral  theology  are  generally  most  careful  in  defining  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Dr.  Bouquillon's  critics 
find  him  addicted  to  indefinite  definitions.  Take  the  word 
"education,"  for  instance.  In  his  pamphlet  the  erudite 
professor  defines  education  in  a  "large  sense  "  and  in  a  "re- 
stricted sense."  In  the  Rejoinder,  at  p.  16,  he  gives  another 
definition,  without  qualification ;  and  two  more,  by  way  of 
good  measure :  a  "  strict-sense  "  definition,  and  a  "  loose-sense  " 
definition.  Naturally,  as  we  advance  in  the  company  of  the 
professor,  we  face  new  difficulties.   A  careful  writer  would, 
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under  the  circumstances,  have  adopted  some  appropriate 
apparatus  of  notation.  The  reader  halts  each  time  he 
meets  the  word  "  education."  Is  this  "  restricted-sense  "  or 
"  large-sense "  education  of  which  the  professor  is  speak- 
ing? Who  can  tell?  After  perusing  p.  14  of  the  Re- 
joinder the  reader  is 'sure  to  exclaim  :  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  writer  has  been  discoursing  largely  about  "loose-sense" 
education  ?  In  the  Rejoinder  he  makes  it  clear  that,  without 
note  or  comment,  he  has,  not  infrequently,  used  the  word 
"  education  "  in  a  "  loose  sense,"  supposing  that  the  intelli- 
gent reader  would  see  through  the  dark  word  into  the  pro- 
fessor s  clear  mind. 

"Popular  education,  to  be  truly  good  and  socially  useful, 
must  be  fundamentally  religious,"  M.  Guizot  declared.  The 
French  writer  thus  conveyed  the  true  and  simple  definition  of 
education — a  definition  handed  down  from  pre-Christian  times, 
printed  in  many  a  treatise  on  ethics,  and  in  encyclopedias  not  a 
few ;  a  training  of  the  whole  man — body,  mind,  and  heart ;  a 
training  based  on  religion,  "  fundamentally  religious."  With- 
out  religion,  no  education.  Instruction,  yes.  Miseducation,  if 
you  please.  Can  the  state  teach  religion?  Most  assuredly  no 
American  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  few  Ameri- 
cans of  any  creed,  will  answer  this  question  affirmatively. 
Religion  belongs  to  the  Church.  There  is  no  right  in  the 
state  to  teach  religion.  Clearly  it  follows  that  the  state  can- 
not educate.  And  yet  Dr.  Bouquillon  has  said  that  educa- 
tion belongs  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  three  other  factors, 
all  harmoniously  combined — practically — by  those  "whom 
God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  state." 
There  is  a  great  truth  and  much  humor  in  this  quotation. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  meant  other  than  he  said.  Educate, 
the  state  cannot.  "  Loose-sense  education  "  there  is  none. 
There  is  instruction.  Can  the  state  instruct  ?  Yes,  answers 
the  learned  writer,  and  it  is  because  the  state  has  the  right  of 
instruction  that  I  have  made  the  state  one  of  the  factors  in 
"education."  The  right  of  the  state  to  instruct  ("loose- 
sense"  educate)  is  proved,  the  professor  assumes,  by  the 
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following  argument :  "  Civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  all 
legitimate  temporal  means  it  judges  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  temporal  common  welfare,  which  is  the  end  of 
civil  society.  Now,  among  the  most  necessary  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is 
the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge.  Therefore  civil  authority 
has  the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of 
such  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  to  teach  it,  or  rather  to  have 
it  taught  by  capable  agents."  In  support  of  this  syllogism, 
the  professor  "  affirms  unhesitatingly,  and  in  accord  [as 
he  thinks]  with  the  principles  of  sound  theology,  that  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  the  larger  number  of  theologians  do  admit, 
that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate"  And  he  claims  that 
such  recognized  authorities  as  Cardinal  Zigliara,  Father  Costa- 
Rosetti,  Father  Hammerstein,  and  Mgr.  Sauv6  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  "educate."  Furthermore, 
he  appeals  to  "  the  opinion  of  theologians  commissioned  by 
Pius  IX.  to  prepare  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican."  The  state  may  coerce  parents 
who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  and  by  a 
consequence  that  "  seems "  to  the  professor  "  logically 
necessary,"  the  state  may  also  "  determine  a  minimum  of 
instruction  and  make  it  obligatory."  "  This  minimum,"  he 
says,  "  is  naturally  determined  by  public  opinion  ;  it 
will  comprehend  everywhere  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic— the  three  'R's.'"  In  support  of 
these  various  positions,  the  professor  appeals  to  Cavagnis, 
St.  Thomas,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  others,  not  omitting 
himself.  His  critics  have  severely  handled  the  syllogism 
above  quoted.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  his  logic 
has  been  questioned.  In  the  Rejoinder  he  warmly  defends 
himself,  though  he  has  not  made  his  syllogisms  less  open  to 
attack. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  not 
within  its  competence.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the  state 
could  claim  a  right  to  teach  religion,  for  religion  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.    There  are  legitimate  and  tern- 
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poral  means  necessary  for  the  temporal  common  welfare,  and 
not  within  the  state's  right.  The  procreation  of  children,  an 
able  critic  safely  claims,  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  a  means  both  legitimate  and  temporal.  Still  no 
one  will  concede  that  the  state  may  compel  all  the  citizens  to 
procreate  children.  Logically  the  state,  in  whose  behalf  the 
Reverend  Doctor  argues,  is  the  socialistic  state.  The  diffusion 
of  human  knowledge  which  he  concedes  to  the  state  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  large  diffusion  possible  within  the  boundless 
limits  of  the  three  R's.  One  might  as  reasonably  deny  that 
this  "  education  "  is  sufficient  as  to  claim  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. And  by  what  authority,  someone  will  ask,  does 
he  determine  that  "the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary 
for  the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge "  is  to  be  understood 
as  "  the  right  to  teach  it,  or  to  have  it  taught "  ?  Why  shall 
not  we  define  the  "  means  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  human 
knowledge  "  as  a  something  more  or  less  than  "  teaching "  ? 
The  professor's  conclusion  agrees  with  his  own  views.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  logical  conclusion,  but  an  assumption  added 
to  the  various  assumptions  made  in  his  premises.  His  critics 
have  called  Dr.  Bouquillon's  attention  to  these  and  to 
other  defects  in  his  method  of  reasoning.  Having  based 
himself  on  premises  not  true,  and  on  a  conclusion  doubly 
illegitimate,  was  he  safe  in  "  affirming  that  the  larger 
number  of  theologians  admit  that  the  state  has  the  right  to 
educate"  ?  With  perfect  safety  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if  the 
larger  number  do  admit  such  a  right,  most  certainly  they  base 
their  admission  on  some  more  flawless  syllogism.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  theologian  to  whom  the  reverend  doctor  has  ap- 
pealed admits  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate. 

The  denial  of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  logic  implies  the  ques- 
tioning of  quotations  and  references.  His  critics  have 
charged  him  with  quoting  texts  that  are  not  where  he  says 
they  are.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  will  in  time  be 
settled.  The  professor's  edition  of  St.  Thomas,  for  instance, 
may  be  a  rare  edition.  Furthermore,  his  critics  charge  him 
with  quoting  texts  and  misconstruing  them.    There  is  one 
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text,  at  least  (pamphlet,  p.  15),  quoted  from  the  Schema  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  which,  unless  Dr.  Bouquillon  adopts  the 
"  misrepresentation "  of  the  Rev.  John  Conway  of  St.  Paul, 
is  not  helpful  to  his  claims,  strictly  or  loosely.  In  ad- 
dition, several  critics  say  that  he  quotes  authorities  such 
as  Costa-Rosetti,  Hammerstein,  Sauv6,  Zigliara,  when  they 
are  arguing  quite  otherwise  than  he  maintains.  Answering 
this  charge,  Dr.  Bouquillon  in  his  Rejoinder  (pp.  30,  31), 
gives  the  texts  on  which  he  depended.  These  texts  confirm 
the  statements  of  his  critics.  The  Doctor's  authorities  know 
the  value  of  words.  It  is  only  by  giving  very  loose-sense 
definitions  to  their  terminology  that  they  can  be  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Bouquillon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rejoinder  he  (p.  40)  claims  to  have  . 
answered  completely  all  his  critics,  and  to  have  proved  his 
thesis.  The  Rejoinder  is  largely  written  in  the  first  person. 
Theologians,  philosophers,  historians,  generally  sacrifice 
the  Ego ;  Thought  and  Truth  are  so  ancient.  It  is  from 
Cardinal  Newman's  Apologia  that  the  author  has  taken  a 
guiding  apothegm  :  "  For  one's  teaching  as  for  one's  life, 
egoism  is  truest  humility."  In  this  humble  spirit  he  an- 
nounces :  "  I  have  shown  the  solidity  of  all  the  arguments 
which  I  deduced  from  principle,  law,  and  fact.  I  owed  this 
defense  to  myself,  to  the  institution  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  to  the  distinguished  persons 
who  have  advised  me,  to  the  Catholic  people  of  this  country 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  led  astray."  Every  reader  will 
remark  that  the  "  I  "  is  excluded  from  one  clause.  It  is  not 
"  I "  who  have  advised  distinguished  persons  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  "  have  advised  me."  Perhaps  he  uses  "  I  "  with 
a  plural  sense.  Not  less  remarkable  is  his  modest  sug- 
gestion that  he  has  set  up  as  the  educator,  in  authorita- 
tive sense,  of  "the  Catholic  people  of  this  country,  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  led  astray."  Who  has  been  leading 
the  Catholic  people  of  this  country  astray  for  a  half-century  at 
least  ?  The  Popes  ?  The  American  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
individually,  and  in  council  combined  ?   Or  have  we,  the  peo- 
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pie,  not  enjoyed  the  vast  advantages  of  an  uncompulsory 
Christian  education  in  the  three  R's,  the  Faith,  and  the 
syllogism  ?  These  questions  native  Americans  will  surely  put 
to  the  Belgian  Professor  who  is  so  charitably  anxious  lest 
they  "  be  led  astray."  Is  all  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  no  avail  because  the  professor 
has  come  among  us  ?  "  Led  astray  "  is  pungent !  Thus  we  hear 
the  native  timidly  protest.  Dr.  Bouquillon  seems  to  claim 
the  American  Constitution ;  as  if  it  had  not  been  ours  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Is  it  not  owing  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
meaning,  the  scope,  the  merits  of  that  Constitution,  and  to 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church  on  education,  that  we 
have  to-day  the  great  Catholic  University,  from  which  he 
warns  Americans  against  their  own  intelligence,  education, 
and  against  their  most  worthy,  learned,  appointed  teachers. 
The  chorus  grows  louder.  Many  will  see  and  say  that  the 
professor,  accustomed  from  his  Belgian  experience  to  a  local 
school  question,  might  well  have  asked  himself  whether, 
with  his  short  experience  of  this  country,  he  had  not  better 
confine  himself  to  protecting  his  own  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  led  astray. 

"  State  education  is  the  worst  form  of  education,  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  national  conscience,  energy,  and  charac- 
ter," wrote  the  eminent  Cardinal  Manning.  In  writing  this 
he  almost  echoed  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Shall  we 
Americans  accept  what  Englishmen  reject  ?  "  You  can  force 
us  to  pay  your  rate,  but  you  cannot  rob  our  children  of  their 
religion,"  said  the  same  theologian.  The  "  moral  unity  of  a 
people  drilled  by  state  education,  and  state  pedagogues,  and 
state  policy  is  spectral  and  lifeless,"  are  words  quoted  from 
the  same  great  churchman.  "To  compel  the  parents  of  a 
Christian  people  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  no 
religion  is  taught,  as  in  America ;  or  where  the  Bible  is  only 
read  without  interpretation,  or  without  its  true  interpretation ; 
or  still  worse,  with  erroneous  interpretation,  and  by  interpre- 
ters untrained  and  incompetent  to  interpret,  is  a  violation 
both  of  natural  and  political  justice.    It  is  an  outrage  on  the 
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natural  rights  of  parents,  and  on  the  religious  conscience  of  a 
Christian  people.  The  common-school  system  in  America  is 
a  case  in  point."  Cardinal  Manning  is  still  speaking.  He  it 
was  that  quoted  approvingly  the  saying  of  "a  great  American, 
that  the  Americans  are  the  most  common-schooled,  but  the 
least  truly  educated  of  people." 

And  from  the  same  eminent  English  Cardinal  I  may  quote 
a  declaration  of  principles  that  guide  Catholic  theologians 
of  all  countries,  and  on  which  the  Catholics  of  America, 
like  those  of  England,  have  traditionally  stood:  "  1.  The  chil- 
dren of  a  Christian  people  have  a  right  by  divine- law  to 
Christian  education.  2.  Christian  parents  have  a  twofold 
right  and  duty,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  to  guard  this 
inheritance  of  their  children.  3.  Christian  children  are  in  no 
sense  the  children  of  a  state  that  has  no  religion.  4.  Their 
teaching  and  training,  or  formation  as  Christians,  is  of  higher 
moment  than  all  secular  instruction  [not  a  word  of  the  three 
R's !],  and  may  not  be  postponed  to  it  or  risked  to  obtain  it. 
5.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  by  whom  their  children  shall  be 
instructed,  Christian  parents  have  a  right  and  a  duty  which 
excludes  all  other  human  authority.  6.  To  deprive  the  poor 
of  this  right  and  liberty,  which  is  claimed  by  and  yielded  to 
the  rich,  is  a  flagrant  injustice."  Who  led  the  great  English 
Cardinal  astray  ?  some  American  Catholics  may  ask. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
vannah, in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  January, 
1892,  published  an  article  on  "Secular  Education."  The 
learned  Bishop's  right  to  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  authority 
no  one  will  contest.  He  makes  no  reference  to  Dr.  Bouquil- 
lon  or  to  his  critics ;  but  his  argument  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  professor  at  the  University.  Nor  is 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  dealing  merely  with  theoretical  principles. 
He  handles  facts ;  facts  actual  here  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
handles  these  facts  with  full  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
of  the  United  States.  A  native  American,  he  has  experi- 
ence to  guide  him  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can schooling.   Two  sentences  from  his  article  (pp.  189-190) 
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will  show  how  utterly  opposed  he  is  to  the  state  "  education  " 
of  Dr.  Bouquillon.  "  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  state  will  confine  herself  to  her  legiti- 
mate duties,  of  the  which  there  are  enough,  and  those  suffi- 
ciently onerous,  without  undertaking  to  supply  us  with  a  secu- 
lar instruction  which  we  do  not  want  in  any  other  manner  than 
as  a  hand-maid  to  religion,  and  with  which,  so  accompanied,  no 
government  can  furnish  us.  Were  it  even  possible,  such  a 
power  is  too  liable  to  abuse  to  be  left  in  any  governmental 
hands ;  and  finally,  upon  parents,  as  such,  devolves  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  souls  of  their  offspring,  and  we  dare  not,  even  if 
we  could,  shift  it  from  where  the  Almighty  has  placed  it." 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  quotation,  repeating  the  words, 
u  without  undertaking  to  supply  us  with  a  secular  instruction 
which  we  do  not  want  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  hand- 
maid to  religion,"  will  recall  the  notable  statement  of  Governor 
Flower  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that,  in  the  year  1891,  only  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  age  attended  the  State  schools,  and  that 
the  expenditure  for  schooling  this  fifty-seven  per  cent,  was  a 
trifle  over  twenty  millions. 

The  true  American  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  state  is  not  at 
all  the  "  paternal "  idea  of  Dr.  Bouquillon.  The  American 
idea  is  democratic,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  Catholic  doc- 
trine, which,  adopting  the  words  of  Father  Holaind  in  his 
answer  to  Dr.  Bouquillon,  "  objects  to  state  interference  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  whenever  the  government  leaves  its  im- 
perial duties  to  cross  the  family  threshold,  resents  the  intrusion 
and  bids  the  rulers  halt." 

To  whom  does  education  belong?  Since  Dr.  Bouquillon 
put  the  question  it  has  been  answered  more  than  once 
on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Silas  Chatard, 
former  Rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome,  and  an 
American,  "  the  members  of  whose  family  have  fought  the 
battles  of  the  country  for  three  generations  before  him,"  has 
not  only  answered  the  professor's  arguments  and  deduc- 
tions, in  a  kindly,  practical  way,  but  has  also  made  it  clear  that 
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the  episcopacy  of  the  United  States  is  not  blind  to  his  illogi- 
cal reasoning,  or  to  his  misapprehension  of  what  recognized 
authorities  have  held  and  hold.  His  fellow-professor,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Mesmer,  Bishop-elect  of  Green  Bay,  discussing  tem- 
perately Dr.  Bouquillon's  pamphlet,  teaches  a  lesson  to  the 
Northwestern  leaders  of  Catholic  thought,  and  to  more 
advanced  thinkers,  distinguishing  rightly  many  of  his  fellow- 
professor's  terms,  and  carefully  avoiding  an  acceptance  of 
his  conclusions.  Dr.  Heuser,  editor  of  the  American  Ecclesi- 
astical Review,  a  Catholic  theological  periodical  of  the  very 
highest  character,  has  criticised  both  the  original  pamphlet 
and  the  Rejoinder  in  direct,  clear  language,  and  wholly  in 
opposition  to  the  main  contention  of  the  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  University.  Father  Higgins,  S.  J.,  gave  the 
first  and  second  pamphlets  sharp  and  telling  Rejoinders ;  and 
excited  Dr.  Bouquillon's  ire  not  a  little  by  the  ready  way 
in  which  he  made  mincemeat  of  his  syllogisms.  The  Catholic 
press  has  not  been  silent.  Mr.  Cond6  B.  Pallen,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Church  Progress,  boldly  questions  Dr.  Bouquillon's  many 
strained  or  unsupported  opinions.  The  first  to  enter  the  field 
against  Dr.  Bouquillon  was  Father  Holaind,  S.J.,  who,  though 
he  bears  no  impressive  titles,  is  second  not  even  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  at  the  University  in  learning  and 
experience.  He  can  point  to  thirty-five  years  of  study  and 
of  high  educational  and  literary  work  in  this  country.  And 
to  him  therefore  we  turn  for  a  safe  answer  to  Dr.  Bouquillon's 
question,  fortified  as  we  are  by  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
Dr.  Silas  Chatard  that  Father  Holaind,  in  what  he  has  written 
on  the  subject,  "  represents  others  outside  of  his  great  order — 
others  who  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  principles  he  defends, 
which  are  the  basis  of  just  and  stable  government." 

To  whom  does  education  belong?  "  To  the  parent  first," 
answers  Father  Holaind.  "The  parent  has  the  priority  both 
in  concept  and  in  fact.  The  Church  has  the  supreme  mission, 
because  she  has  the  noblest  end  and  the  most  sacred 
mission.  By  her  side  stands  the  state,  aiming  at  the  public 
good  without  interfering  with  private  or  domestic  rights,  but 
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ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  humblest  member  of  society, 
ever  watching  over  that  order  on  which  depend  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  nations  "  {The  Parent  First,  pp.  20-21). 

In  the  Official  Report  of  the  Catholic  Congress,  held  at 
Baltimore  in  November,  1889,  the  reader  will  find  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Dunne,  an  address 
received  by  the  laymen  of  the  United  States  with  "  tremen- 
dous applause,"  and  "vociferous  cheering."  A  rising  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  speaker.  If  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dunne  be  those  generally  accepted  by  Catholic  American 
laymen,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Bouquillon  is  no  more 
in  harmony  with  the  people  than  he  is  with  his  eccelesiasfical 
equals  and  superiors.  "  How  far  may  the  state  go  in  the 
matter  of  education  ? "  asked  the  eloquent  orator.  "  The 
state  may  go,  in  all  things,  toward  the  preservation  of  order, 
until  it  is  stopped  by  natural  law,  by  natural  rights,  the 
absolute  rights  of  man.  The  inherent  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  are  absolute  only  after  a  certain  limit  of  diminu- 
tion is  reached.  They  are  subject  to  so  much  diminution 
as  may  be  necessary  for  social  order.  The  inherent  right  of 
parental  control  in  education  is  absolute,  because  diminution 
of  it  can  never  be  necessary  for  order.  The  seeming  excep- 
tion, in  case  of  mental  or  moral  incompetency  to  control,  is  not 
a  real  exception,  because  there  is  not  there  a  real  control." 

"The  state  must,  for  its  own  protection  and  interests,  see  that 
the  opportunities  for  a  common-school  education  are  offered 
to  its  children,"  said  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  message  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  If  the  Gov- 
enor  used  the  word  "  education"  in  the  strict  and  not  in  the  loose 
sense,  he  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  Catholic  ideas  on 
primary  education  than  Dr.  Bouquillon  seems  to  be.  "  Moral- 
ity," said  Mr.  Dunne  to  the  Congress,  "is  the  only  foundation 
of  order.  Therefore  the  state  not  only  may  but  must  assist 
in  the  production  of  morality.  It  must  do  it  or  die,  for 
without  morality  order  is  impossible,  and  without  order 
the  state  cannot  live.  There  can  be  no  morality  without 
religion.    Therefore  the  state  which  wars   upon  religion 
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undermines  its  own  foundation — precipitates  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Moral  culture  is  of  more  importance  to  the  state  than 
any  other;  instruction  which  does  not  give  it  is  not  education. 
Therefore  the  state  should  encourage  education  full  and  com- 
plete. To  aid  in  education  the  state  may  endow  schools  and 
assist  teachers,  but — itself  to  teach  ?  No !  That  is  beyond  its 
charter,  beyond  its  rights,  beyond  its  power.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  expend  public  money  for  public  welfare  is  quite 
reconcilable  with  this  theory  of  government  for  order  only, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  theory  that  those  expenditures  can  be 
kept  within  a  limit  which  will  be  just  to  the  toiling  millions 
who  produce  the  money  that  legislators  like  to  spend." 

The  right  of  the  state  to  assist  the  citizens  to  educate  their 
children  no  Catholic  denies.  As  far  back  as  1868  the  Catholic 
World,  discussing  the  subject  of  "  Popular  Education,"  stated 
the  Catholic  position  very  much  as  Mr.  Dunne  did  in  1889. 
"  Let  it  be  very  distinctly  comprehended  that  nowhere  can 
the  state  find  its  commission  as  exclusive  educator  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  belonging,  of  original 
right,  to  the  family ;  it  is  domestical  and  not  political,  though 
it  may  be  always,  and  is  most  frequently,  wise  and  politic  that 
the  state  should  lend  efficient  aid  to  assist,  but  not  arbitrarily 
to  control  the  training  of  the  free  citizen's  child." 

The  effect  of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  pamphlet  will  not  be 
what  he  wished,  perhaps,  but  the  pamphlet  will  have 
one  good  effect.  Hereafter  Catholic  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  education  will  be  more  fully  understood  by  non-Catholic 
Americans  ;  the  Catholic  position  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  state  in  education  will  not  be  misunderstood.  How  excep- 
tional are  the  views  maintained  by  Dr.  Bouquillon  will  be 
made  evident ;  as  will  the  unity  of  the  hierarchy,  clergy,  and 
laity  in  the  cause  of  education  fundamentally  religious. 
"  Some  persons  speak  of  religion  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth" — I  quote  from  the  Catholic  World  early  in 
the  '70's — "  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment  or  a  holi- 
day pastime,  to  be  occasionally  indulged  in  when  the  more 
serious  duties  of  money-making  and  political  advancement 
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have  been  complied  with.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of 
everyday  life,  controlling  and  guiding  our  intercourse  with 
mankind  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  and  as  we  are  re- 
sponsible  for  our  actions  every  conscious  moment  of  our  life, 
so  should  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  associated  with  our 

every  pursuit  and  act  Education,  therefore,  that  would 

exclude  religious  instruction  from  our  children  during  their 
hours  of  study,  which  is  half  of  their  young  lives,  is  not  edu- 
cation at  all — at  least  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word." 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Catholic  World  answered  the  question 
recently  put  by  Dr.  Bouquillon.  Twenty  years  hence  the 
answer  of  the  American  Catholics  will  be  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  and  what  it  is  to-day.  And  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  "  when  the  state,  confining  herself 
to  her  legitimate  duties,  of  the  which  there  are  enough  and  those 
sufficiently  onerous,"  will  graciously  permit  all  the  free  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  to  educate  their  children,  as  conscience 
and  right  reason  dictate ;  with  an  education  that  will  not 
"  exclude  religious  instruction  during  the  hours  of  study — half 
of  their  young  lives?"  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  who  was  not 
merely  an  eloquent  pleader  but  also  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer 
and  a  lifelong  student  of  American  institutions,  has  left  on 
record  a  deliberate  and  experienced  opinion  which  should  excite 
thought  among  those  who  form  the  thought  of  others.  "  The 
education  of  youth,"  he  wrote  in  an  article  on  "  Democ- 
racy "  in  Johnson's  New  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i,  p.  1317 — "in  a 
method  which  should  studiously  exclude  religion,  or  what,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  the  same  thing,  sectarian  ideas,  would  be 
pernicious,  as  tending  necessarily  to  form  bad  citizens.  This 
would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  American  social  life,  education  of  the  young,  like  re- 
ligious worship  for  the  mature,  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  To  perfect  the  policy  which,  from  the  first,  forbade 
governments  to  interfere  with  the  latter,  they  should  now  be 
commanded  to  withdraw  from  control  of  the  former.  Re- 
ligious thought  or  observance  and  charitable  ministration,  of 
which  gratuitous  teaching  forms  a  part,  embody  a  circle  of 
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duties  too  pure  for  the  mere  statesman's  touch.  His  assumed 
aid  to  either,  if  it  do  not  begin  in  actual  obstruction  is  sure  to 
end  there."  One  can  imagine  the  clear-minded  American 
jurist  analyzing  Dr.  Bouquillon's  learned  plea  for  state 
"education."  I  have  quoted  Mr.  O'Conor's  words,  how- 
ever, only  because  they  show  how  a  capable  student  of 
American  institutions,  arguing  wholly  as  a  politician,  reached 
a  conclusion  that  is  practically  in  agreement  with  the  position 
maintained  by  Catholics  on  other  grounds.  To  clear  the  air  is 
not  hurtful.  More  light,  of  course  ;  but  we  shall  see  all  the 
better  if  the  air  be  clear,  quite  clear. 


John  A.  Mooney. 


New  York. 


VI. 


THE  MUSEUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  museums  to  educational  work 
several  topics  must  be  considered :  (i)  the  museum  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  (2)  the  museum  in  the  college,  (3)  the 
museum  in  the  university,  (4)  the  public  museum  in  education. 

1.  Whether  elementary  work  in  science  shall  be  taught 
in  common  schools  or  not,  is  a  question  that  is  hardly  be- 
fore  the  public.  Such  work  has  been  widely  introduced, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  good  results.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  come  to  stay.  A  child  must  be  led  to  think  for 
himself,  to  observe  closely,  to  discriminate,  to  classify,  to  ex- 
press  himself  simply  and  clearly.  Such  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  no  way  so  well  as  by  science  work.  What  museum 
ought  an  elementary  school  to  possess  in  order  to  assist  such 
work  ?  No  work  in  science  is  of  particular  value,  unless  it  is 
practical  study  of  specimens.  The  best  specimens  are  always 
those  that  the  children  bring  in.  But  such  gatherings  are 
usually  heterogeneous;  some  of  the  objects  are  of  value,  many 
are  not.  From  this  mass  of  material,  however,  the  best  things 
should  be  saved,  suitably  prepared,  and  arranged  in  safe  cases. 
The  children  will  very  soon  come  to  have  delight  and  pride 
in  the  growth  of  this  little  school  cabinet,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  such  feelings.  In  the  George 
Putnam  School  in  Boston,  where,  under  Mr.  Clapp's  clever 
management,  excellent  work  in  elementary  science  is  done, 
there  is  an  Annual  Display  Day.  At  that  time,  in  each  room 
of  the  building,  hundreds  of  pretty  and  interesting  objects 
gathered  by  the  children  are  displayed,  on  great  tables,  to 
parents  and  friends.  For  one  such  display,  or  rather  forming 
part  of  one  such  display,  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
beautiful  collections  of  woods  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
America.   The  specimens  were  gathered  and  prepared  by  the 
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children,  and  included  every  species  growing  anywhere  near 
the  school.  Pieces  of  the  trunks  of  small  trees  or  of  large 
branches  were  cut  to  a  length  of  about  four  inches ;  the  bark 
was  left  upon  the  specimen,  but  by  cutting  both  long  and 
cross  sections  of  the  grain  were  well  shown.  In  one  room 
of  the  same  school  there  is  an  admirable  collection  of  shells 
gathered  or  brought  together  by  the  children  themselves, 
and  the  knowledge  of  shells  and  their  molluscan  occupants 
that  the  children  had  gained  would  have  done  credit  to  many 
a  college  student  who  had  "  passed "  his  examinations  in 
zo6logy.  At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  science  teaching  has  a  warm 
advocate  in  Superintendent  Monroe,  and  it  is  combined  with  the 
work  in  English  and  drawing  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  results  possible  came  from  children  in  lower 
grades,  who  had  made  studies  upon  the  commoner  wild 
flowers,  which  they  gathered  for  themselves.  These  cases  are 
mentioned,  not  as  models  or  wonders,  but  simply  to  show 
what  can  be  done  when  children  in  common  schools  are  set  to 
work  to  make  their  own  museum.  With  children  thus  at 
at  work,  what  will  the  school  museum  contain  ?  First,  local 
material  gathered  by  the  children  themselves  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  language  lessons  or  other  work :  second,  considerable 
material  presented  to  the  children  by  friends  ;  this  will  be  of 
every  sort  and  coming  from  all  places.  To  select  and  keep 
the  best  of  the  specimens  of  both  kinds  is  no  easy  task,  but  it 
should  be  done.  But  someone  will  say  to  me  that  such  a 
collection  is  not  systematic ;  true,  it  is  not.  There  is  not 
much  use  for  systematic  collections  in  such  schools.  Some 
years  ago  a  great  museum  made  up  from  its  duplicate  speci- 
mens several  series,  very  systematic  in  character.  The  idea 
was  good,  but  it  was  not  very  good.  The  specimens  were 
fine,  and  the  cases  filled  with  them  made  a  fair  display,  no 
doubt,  in  the  hall  of  the  school ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
boys  and  girls  must  have  looked  upon  the  objects  as  things 
from  another  world  than  their  own.  Far  better  would  have  been 
a  case  full  of  woods,  pressed  plants,  leaves,  shells,  minerals,  and 
rocks  from  the  neighborhood.   Such  things  mean  something 
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to  a  wide-awake  child.  The  museum  should  always  be 
adapted  to  the  work  attempted :  and  what  is  the  object  of 
science  work  in  the  lower  grades  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  botany,  or  zo6logy,  or  geology  learned.  It  may  be  import- 
ant  for  the  entomologist  to  know  just  where  Telea  polyphemus 
stands  in  a  classification ;  it  is  much  more  important  for  the 
child  to  have  seen  its  life  history.  His  thought  should  have 
been  stimulated,  and  his  wonder  excited,  by  seeing  the  great 
green  "  worm  "  weave  its  silken  cocoon  about  it ;  by  watching 
its  forthcoming  in  the  springtime  and  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  color  that  rapidly  transforms  those  shapeless  flaps  into 
wings  of  beauty.  Later  he  may  notice  how  it  differs  from 
the  butterfly  which  he  catches  by  the  roadside  pool.  Still 
later  it  may  be  worth  telling  him  the  name  of  the  creature  he 
has  come  to  know.  Such  a  specimen  means  something  to  a 
child,  and  is  worth  more  than  a  purchased  collection  of  repre- 
sentative types  of  the  whole  zoological  series. 

A  high-school  museum  is  a  somewhat  different  matter.  The 
natural  sciences  here  are  taught,  in  considerable  measure,  for 
their  subject  matter.  Here  such  systematic  series  as  I  have 
criticised  are  more  in  place,  but  even  here  all  material  of 
that  kind  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  desirable,  it 
is  needed,  but  it  should  be  no  more  than  necessary.  In  high- 
school  museums  one  thing  particularly  should  be  the  aim :  to 
secure  a  complete  local  series.  May  the  day  come  when  every 
high  school  and  academy  shall  be,  as  it  easily  may  be,  the 
place  where  the  local  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  are  most  fully 
represented.  Of  course  science  should  be  taught  in  field  work ; 
class  excursions  should  accumulate  the  material,  and  class 
work  should  prepare  it  for  the  cases.  The  pupils  and  not  the 
teacher  should  secure  the  local  series.  From  the  duplicate 
material  secured  by  the  students,  and  just  as  carefully  pre- 
pared  as  the  display  material,  by  exchange,  should  easily  be 
secured  all  the  extra-limited  forms  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  to 
have.  Many  of  our  city  high  schools  now  have  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  laboratory  facilities  such  as  many  colleges 
did  not  possess  a  few  years  since  ;  if  such  outfit  for  teaching 
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is  used,  we  should  soon  have  in  many  schools  of  academic 
grade  just  such  collections  as  we  here  describe. 

2.  What,  and  how  much,  should  the  college  museum  con- 
tain ?  Here  the  object  of  scientific  study,  particularly  where 
subjects  are  offered  as  electives,  is  the  material  of  science  itself. 
While  here  a  local  series  is  desirable,  and  almost  sure  to  be 
gathered,  there  must  be  a  systematic  series,  one  in  which  there 
should  be  few  breaks ;  if  possible,  none.  But  the  college  mu- 
seum is  not  necessarily  very  large ;  it  may  be  so,  but  it  must 
be  well  balanced.  Most  colleges  have  but  a  limited  income 
and  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  magnificent  special  collections  for 
which  they  cannot  supply  suitable  room  or  care.  Nor  ought 
such  collections  ever  to  take  up  space  that  is  needed  for  a 
systematic  and  symmetrical  series.  Such  a  series,  as  I  have 
said,  need  not  be  large  ;  there  should  be  in  zoSlogy  specimens 
illustrating  both  morphology  and  structure  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant groups  of  animals  ;  in  botany,  an  herbarium  illustrat- 
ing the  chief  points  in  the  coarse  structure  of  plants  and  the 
characters  of  most  importance  in  classification  ;  in  physiology, 
little  more  than  a  mounted  and  unmounted  skeleton  with  the 
usual  series  of  anatomical  models  (fresh  material  for  study 
from  lower  animals  is  better  than  any  quantity  of  poor  per- 
manent preparations  in  jars) ;  in  geology,  a  few  hundred  typi- 
cal specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils  carefully  selected 
to  illustrate  structure  and  history ;  besides  these,  a  good  lot  of 
microscopic  preparations  illustrating  histology,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  and  rock  structure,  is  desirable.  All  this  ma- 
terial should  be  arranged  in  the  most  systematic  way  and 
there  is  little  of  it  that  is  not  suitable  for  display  in  cases. 

3.  Although  we  thus  draw  close  limits  for  the  college  mu- 
seum, we  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  that  of  the  university. 
Here  there  should  be  a  wealth  of  material.  To  the  university, 
with  its  advanced  students  and  specialists,  should  go  the  great 
special  collections  in  every  field.  A  single  pair  of  birds  of  a 
given  species  is  sufficient  in  the  museum  of  a  college,  but  in 
the  university  museums  maybe  dozens,  nay,  scores  or  hundreds 
of  specimens;  there  a  single  good  specimen  of  some  fossil 
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form  may  be  enough,  but  here  should  be  material  for  compar- 
ison and  for  tracing  variations  due  to  changed  environment  or 
passage  of  time.  The  museum  of  the  university  is  primarily 
for  study ;  no  doubt,  however,  some  display  of  specimens  is 
necessary,  and  even  a  great  display  may  be  pardoned.  Such 
a  display  is  of  value  to  the  public  and  gives  ground  for  local 
pride  in  the  institution,  but  it  ought  never  to  abstract  valuable 
study  material  from  the  student.  Much,  very  much,  the  major 
portion  even,  of  the  university  museum  may  never  be  seen  by 
anyone  but  the  special  student. 

I  have  striven  to  make  one  idea  clear.  The  object  of  science 
study  varies  with  each  grade  of  school.  What  that  object  is 
must  determine  the  character  of  the  museum.  The  proposition 
is  simple  and  fundamental,  but  it  is  very  often  overlooked. 
Many  a  well-meaning  public-school  teacher  spends  money 
that  she  ought  to  use  for  her  own  pleasure  upon  a  systematic 
collection  from  some  supply  house,  and  wonders  why  her 
scholars  do  not  respond  to  her  efforts  to  interest  them  in 
science.  Some  college  may  have  a  great  hall  full  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  specimens  of  quartz  from  Montana  (and  nothing 
else),  and  truthfully  announce  in  its  catalogue  a  wonderful  and 
rich  cabinet  of  geological  specimens,  while  a  student  cannot 
get  illustrative  examples  of  the  commonest  things  in  the 
science.  Nor  will  the  best  museum  in  the  world  teach  of 
itself.  One  of  the  very  best  college  collections  in  geology 
and  mineralogy  in  the  United  States,  carefully  and  admira- 
bly arranged,  in  good  cases,  in  rooms  of  large  size  and  well 
adapted  for  display,  lay  useless  for  years :  for  long  years 
no  students  were  sent  out  from  that  institution  with  a  heart 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  great  science.  A  museum  without 
a  teacher  behind  it  and  in  it,  is  the  deadest  of  dead  things. 

4.  And  I  believe  firmly  in  the  educational  influence  of  the 
public  museum.  Public  museums  are  new  to  us  in  America. 
Our  great  museums  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  there 
are  not  many  small  ones.  Our  museums,  too,  are  seldom  under 
governmental  control,  but  are  private  property  of  associations 
or  societies,  many  of  them  with  no  adequate  fund,  and  few,  if 
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any,  paid  officers.  Often  they  depend  for  success,  or  even  for 
life,  upon  interested  individuals,  whose  removal  means  disaster. 
But  public  interest  increases,  and  great  museums  will  be  more 
numerous  in  the  near  future.  Such  museums  ought  always  to 
be  educational  centers,  and  should  have  a  definite  relation  to 
every  school,  of  every  grade,  within  their  reach.  I  cannot 
here  go  into  detail  as  to  what  such  relations  might  be.  I 
wish,  however,  to  mention  a  few  experiments  that  have  been 
tried.  In  Davenport,  la.,  is  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Science,  which  has  done  heroic  work,  with  very  little  aid. 
The  recent  curator,  Professor  W.  H.  Pratt,  for  two  years  gave 
talks  to  school  children,  upon  subjects  illustrated  by  the 
museum  collections.  The  children  of  certain  grades  went,  at 
stated  intervals,  to  the  museum  building  for  these  lessons.  At 
the  public  library  in  Buffalo,  Miss  Crawford  has  for  two  seasons 
given  a  weekly  talk  on  natural  history  to  school  children. 
Attendance  on  these  exercises  was  not  obligatory,  but  an 
average  attendance  of  forty  was  secured.  In  such  ways  have 
a  relation  between  museum  and  children  been  sought.  The 
lectures  of  Professor  Bickmore  to  the  school  teachers  of  New 
York  City  and  State  are  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  relation  of  another  kind  between  museums 
and  educational  work.  I  mention  these  cases  neither  for 
criticism  nor  for  commendation,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
them  as  experiments,  suggestive  for  the  future. 


Frederick  Starr. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  APPOINTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


In  the  whole  range  of  public  school  work  there  is  nothing 
to  which  the  average  school  commissioner,  trustee,  or  member 
of  a  board  of  education  takes  more  kindly  than  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers.  There  is  no  power  of  which  he  is 
more  jealous.  There  is  none  with  which  he  would  less  will- 
ingly part.  There  is  none  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  listens 
so  graciously  to  the  voice  of  others.  The  fascination  which 
attaches  to  this  right  to  give  places  to  men  and  women, 
would  bear  an  interesting,  if  not  a  profitable  analysis.  It 
does  not  attach  to  the  patronage  which  large  public  and 
private  employers  possess.  In  public  business,  sensible  men 
have  learned  to  dread  patronage  as  a  dangerous  thing  to 
handle.  Between  ingrates  and  enemies  it  becomes  a  nuisance. 
In  public  school  matters,  where  the  value  of  a  member  as  a 
unit  of  control  is  but  slightly  accentuated  outside  of  the 
direct  management  of  a  school,  the  placing  of  teachers  is 
about  the  only  way  of  leaving  one's  mark.  To  the  busy 
man,  sent  to  a  board  of  education  to  give  his  time  for  noth- 
ing to  the  management  of  public  schools,  this  power  of  ap- 
pointment becomes  most  impressive,  because  of  the  value 
which  applicants  and  their  friends  attach  to  it.  He  sees  him- 
self in  the  mirror  which  they  hold  up  to  him.  He  learns 
from  them  the  importance  of  his  new  relation.  He  looks 
upon  his  duties  from  the  standpoint  which  they  establish. 
He  looks  into  the  elaborate  system  which  confronts  him, 
with  a  dazed  understanding,  and  concludes  to  fall  into  the 
little  niche  which  he  is  to  occupy?  and  to  let  those  who 
are  paid  for  it  care  for  the  rest.  They  must  be  compe- 
tent, he  will  argue,  or  they  would  not  be  in  places  of  respon- 
sibility. There  are  many  things  that  many  people  would  like 
to  see  done,  he  will  say,  but  he  does  not  see  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  bother  himself  about  these  things.  Moreover  the 
doctors  disagree — now  how  is  he  to  be  expected  to  decide  ? 
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If  at  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  he  encounters  some  live 
reformer  with  ideas,  and  listens  to  his  speeches,  he  suspects 
that  this  man  is  too  radical,  or  that  he  is  a  theorist,  or  that  he 
has  an  ulterior  motive — delightful  refuge  for  the  man  with  no 
other  answer.  So  he  hugs  his  trifling  personal  power  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  keeps  a  weather  eye  open  for 
vacancies.  He  is  flattered  by  the  attention  of  applicants. 
He  gets  a  vision  of  great  personal  popularity  out  of  the  small 
talk  to  which  he  listens  from  candidates.  He  can  oblige  his 
best  customer,  take  care  of  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a  friend, 
do  a  return  favor  to  the  political  power  that  placed  him, 
cleverly  help  a  relative,  gladden  with  smiles  some  worthy 
young  girl  with  family  responsibilities,  help  an  old  college 
mate,  in  short  dispense  blessings  like  a  painted  sun  shining  on 
a  painted  ocean,  and  all  in  the  name  of  Public  Education. 

The  organization  of  the  public  school  work  in  this  country 
has  remained  where  it  was  placed  by  the  fathers,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  in  their  various  homes ;  and  its  fruition  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  or  in  the  big  city  system,  retains  the 
earmarks  of  crudity  and  experiment.  School  administration 
has  so  far  lingered  in  the  rear  of  the  progressive  legislation 
which  has  refined  and  rendered  more  scientific  the  conduct  of 
other  public  matters.  It  is  the  pet  child  of  Home  Rule,  and 
it  dwells  in  an  atmosphere  of  superstitious  reverence.  The 
reformer  that  would  guide,  correct,  or  discipline  it  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  the  public  school  fetich,  which  is  so  per- 
sistent because  the  people  are  so  ignorant  of  how  public 
schools  are  organized  and  conducted.  The  practical  exfolia- 
tion of  the  idea  of  public  school  administration  in  this  country 
is  a  study  full  of  humor  and  full  of  sadness.  In  town,  village, 
and  city,  it  is  expressed  by  the  people  with  a  weakness  that 
is  not  consistent  with  the  grandiose  pulpit  and  platform  talk 
about  our  public  schools,  and  that  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
positive  harm  that  it  does.  The  remark  of  the  French  finan- 
cier that  God  was  kind  to  fools,  drunken  men,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  is  pertinent  to  the  contrast  between  the 
poverty  of  plan  and  the  wealth  of  result  which  we  see  in  our 
public  schools.  The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  pedagogue.  No  matter  how  the 
people  act,  no  matter  what  kind  of  representation  they  send 
to  attend  to  their  public  school  business,  the  pedagogue  is  in 
the  position  of  advantage,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of,  and 
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capacity  for,  the  wearisome  detail,  by  reason  of  his  tenure, 
which  has  to  a  degree  become  sanctified ;  and  administration 
must  perforce  conform  itself  to  him  as  a  river  does  to  its 
banks.  The  school-board  member,  as  he  is,  avoids  an  invasion 
into  the  pedagogue's  realm.  He  may  look  at,  but  he  will 
rarely  look  into  a  course  of  study.  He  may  consider,  but  he 
will  scarcely  ever  molest  a  scheme  of  school  organization.  He 
takes  up  the  questions  of  school  appropriations,  of  school- 
house  construction,  and  of  salaries  and  equipment,  and  he  lives 
and  he  dies,  considering  these  and  no  more.  No  one  can 
deny  the  general  efficiency  of  this  much  of  the  work.  The 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  public  school  plants  of  this 
country  testify  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  and  the  general 
competency  of  the  public  representation.  Fine  buildings  do 
not  make  fine  schools.  Equipments  do  not  of  themselves 
educate.  The  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  chance  makes 
the  teacher ;  for  it  is  only  by  chance  that  strong  teachers  are 
developed  in  most  of  our  school  systems,  and  it  is  by  the 
same  influence  that  many  indifferent  teachers  secure  places. 
No  one  would  willingly  appoint  to  the  control  and  education 
of  helpless  children  an  incompetent  person,  known  to  be  such. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  such  appointments  made,  and  it 
is  a  common  experience  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  unmake. 
As  soon  as  a  teacher  is  certificated  as  to  scholarship  and  put 
into  commission,  he  is  under  the  spell  of  that  public  school 
fetich,  which  attends  him  until,  by  some  act  which  destroys 
its  force,  he  comes  within  reach  of  rules  of  human  conduct. 
He  may  be  a  failure  as  an  instructor  of  the  young,  but  jogtrot 
on  to  his  grave,  supported  by  the  public  to  despoil  the  children 
under  his  care  of  their  time  and  the  advantages  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  a 'barrier  to  willful 
appointments  into  the  public  school  service,  does  not  reach  to 
the  more  important  question  of  competency  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. The  removing  power  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
appointing  power.  Appointees  must  be  tested.  There  is  no 
official  power  of  divination  in  the  choice  of  subordinates. 
Failures  are  conspicuous  in  every  business,  public  and  private, 
large  and  small,  in  making  the  first  choice.  Personal  elements 
are  often  more  potent  than  mental  ability.  Scholarship  is  not 
everything.  Certificates  may  cover  but  not  eradicate  any 
number  of  sins;  therefore,  whether  the  appointing  power 
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remains  where  it  is  now  so  jealously  guarded,  or  is  subjected  to 
various  experiments,  the  ultimate  reform  must  take  care  of 
the  removing  power,  as  to  which  the  school  systems  are 
lamentably  weak. 

Professional  competency  grows  out  of  experience:  great 
lawyers  tell  us  that  the  preparation  and  trial  of  difficult  cases 
have  been  their  best  education.  Doctors  get  successful  through 
their  failures.  The  classroom  is  a  great  educator  and  trainer 
of  the  teacher.  The  quick  perception  of  pupils,  the  eagerness 
of  young  minds  for  information,  the  tractability  of  interested 
children,  compared  with  the  disorder  and  impatience  of  those 
whose  minds  have  not  been  captured,  the  environing  interest 
of  parents,  all  are  influences  that  reflect  upon  the  teacher. 
Under  this  stimulation,  the  unpromising  novice  has  often 
developed  skill ;  for  a  woman  has  a  resource  of  tact,  which 
comes  into  play  when  her  nerves,  her  composure,  and  her  joy 
are  threatened;  and  good  public  school  teaching  has  been 
developed  more  by  savoir  /aire  than  by  scholarship.  Train- 
ing schools  should  be  experience  schools,  where  the  arts  and 
devices  of  clever  class  instruction  should  be  taught  no  less 
than  psychology.  It  is  easy  to  err  in  the  notion  that  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship  will  produce  a  better  grade  of  teaching. 
A  regiment  of  pundits  could  be  put  into  our  public  schools, 
and  they  could  not  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  a 
dozen  of  the  embodied  activities  with  which  young  women 
have  to  deal.  High  scholarship  is  not  essential  to  good 
classroom  work — intelligence  is.  Public  schools  are  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  The  main  part  of  the  work  is  pri- 
mary. The  routine  necessary  to  ground  the  mass  of  children 
in  the  elements  grates  harshly  upon  the  finely  schooled  mind. 
Out  of  this  comes  the  persistency  with  which  our  courses  of 
study  are  overloaded  with  subjects  which  teachers  like  to  teach, 
and  variegated  with  topics  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
detract  from  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments, 
but  which  relieve  the  tedium  of  such  instruction.  The  general 
qualifying  examination  of  teachers  makes  the  location  of  the 
power  of  choice  of  candidates  an  unimportant  detail.  Such 
candidates  should  either  go  through  a  process  of  special 
training  or  submit  to  a  process  of  experience  in  substitute 
work.  They  should  not  become  permanently  attached  to  a 
school  system  until  they  have  proven  themselves  competent  to 
teach.  The  energy  of  our  present  system  of  supervision  should 
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be  concentrated  upon  deciding  the  question  of  this  competency, 
instead  of  being  impartially  aimed  at  all  of  the  teaching. 
When  it  is  recognized  that  a  teacher  can  teach,  he  should  be 
trusted  to  teach,  as  much  as  a  lawyer  is  trusted  to  practice  law, 
a  doctor  to  practice  medicine,  or  a  preacher  to  preach.  If  he 
cannot  be  so  trusted,  all  of  the  systems  in  the  universe  cannot 
make  him  fit  to  handle  the  delicate  interests  of  the  public 
school  children. 


President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Professor  Richards  of  Yale,  under  the 
above  title,  in  which  criticisms  upon  modern  geometry  were 
made.  Although  there  is  too  much  truth,  in  many  of  them,  for 
the  credit  of  the  moderns,  I  must  beg  leave  to  take  exception 
upon  a  few  points. 

It  is  admitted,  and  with  just  pride,  that  modern  geometry 
seeks  the  shortest  paths  to  results,  but  it  will  not  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  geometry  is  less  used  now  than  formerly  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  And  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that,  because  algebraic  processes  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Euclid  in  the  treatment  of  ratio  and  proportion,  that 
geometry  is  a  less  valuable  agent  for  mental  discipline.  It  is 
true  that  geometry  becomes  thereby  a  mixed  science,  but  so 
long  as  the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  understood,  the  dis- 
cipline acquired  will  be  sensibly  broadened. 

The  idea  of  number  which  is  so  frequently  played  upon 
under  the  guise  of  quantity  in  algebra  cannot  but  be  better 
understood.  Discipline  of  mind  is  acquired  through  mental 
exercise  in  gaining  truth,  and  the  particular  subject-matter 
studied  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the  pupil  succeeds  in 
detecting  truth  and  eliminating  error,  in  holding  logically  to 
a  line  of  thought  until  he  has  reached  a  conclusion.  If  the 
criticism  is  just  that  the  logic  of  modern  geometry  is  not 
good,  that  in  the  character  of  its  reasoning  it  is  too  suggest- 
ive of  the  circle,  the  sooner  we  return  to  Euclid  the  better ; 
but  if  it  is  as  severe  in  its  logic  as  the  ancient,  and  besides 
comes  nearer  to  modern  life  and  modern  methods  of  thought, 
then  it  is  the  better  instrument  with  which  to  fit  our  youth 
for  modern  life. 


Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 
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The  criticism  is  made  that  the  order  of  theorems  followed 
by  problems  is  not  logical.  The  pupil  is  told  not  "  to  make  a 
line  equal  to  another  line,  an  angle  equal  to  another  angle," 
but  to  make  a  drawing,  that  shall  simply  represent  to  the  eye, 
for  convenience  in  demonstration,  the  relations  desired  to 
be  considered.  And  he  is  only  allowed  to  do  this  when  those 
relations  nave  been  shown  to  be  possible.  Upon  this  latter 
point,  however,  some  writers  are  subject  to  criticism.  When 
it  is  known,  for  instance,  that  an  angle  may  be  equal  to  an- 
other angle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  make  an  accurate 
construction  in  order  to  use  that  truth  in  a  demonstration. 

It  would  seem  that  the  moderns  have  the  better  order. 
First,  the  proof,  for  instance,  that  a  line  may  be  perpendicular 
to  another  line ;  then  the  analysis  of  the  relations  upon  which 
the  construction  depends,  and,  lastly,  the  use  of  those  relations 
in  the  mechanical  construction.  The  modern  treatment  of  ra- 
tio and  proportion  is  purely  algebraic,  and  hence  all  geometric 
magnitudes  must  be  measured  exactly  or  approximately  be- 
fore their  ratio  can  be  expressed.  Rectangles  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  fallacy  of  the  criticism  lies  partly  in  the 
assumption  that  the  numerical  measure  of  a  rectangle  is  its 
area.  Area  is  a  defined  term,  and  has  a  definite  unit,  viz.,  a 
square  having  a  known  unit  for  its  edge.  The  numerical 
measure  of  a  rectangle,  for  instance,  may  be  taken  by  dividing 
it  in  any  way  into  a  number  of  equal  parts.  To  expose  the 
fallacy  in  the  criticism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
demonstration  given. 

To  prove  that  two  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  products 
of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes,  R  and  R'  are  two  rectangles, 
having  for  their  bases  b  and  b'  and  for  their  altitudes  a  and 
a'.  It  is  to  be  proved  that  |>=^p-  Construct  a  rectangle,  S, 
with  its  base,  b,  and  its  altitude  a'.  Then  |=*>,  since  rec- 
tangles having  equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes. 
And  |>«p-,  since  rectangles  having  the  same  altitudes  are  pro- 
portional to  their  bases.    By  multiplying  the  two  equations 


The  criticism  grants  that  the  right-hand  members  of  the  first 
and  second  equations  can  be  multiplied  together,  "  for  they 
stand  for  numerical  measures  of  lines,  i.  e.,  numbers,"  and  adds, 
"  the  left-hand  members  have  not  been  shown  to  be  capable 
of  being  represented  by  numbers,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
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multiplied  together."  As  the  character  of  the  members  of 
the  equations  referred  to  is  determined  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  proposition  from  which  they  are  obtained,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  it. 

To  prove  that  two  rectangles  having  the  same  base  are  propor- 
tional to  their  altitudes. 

Let  R  and  S,  above,  represent  two  rectangles  having  for  their 
bases  b,  and  for  their  altitudes  a  and  a'  respectively.  If  the 
altitudes  are  commensurable,  lay  off  on  each  the  common 
unit.  Suppose  it  to  be  contained  in  a  m  times  and  in  a'  tt 
times.   Then  ^>=  ™. 

By  erecting  perpendiculars  to  a  and  a'  at  the  points  of  di- 
vision, rectangles  are  formed.  These  rectangles  are  equaL 
Rectangles  having  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equal. 

R  has  m  rectangles,  and  S  has  n  rectangles.    Hence  §=f  • 


Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

By  examining  the  above  demonstration,  it  is  apparent  that 
if  a  and  a'  are  numerical  measures  of  lines,  L  e.f  numbers,  R 
and  S  are  numerical  measures  of  rectangles,  and  hence  numbers. 

To  return  to  the  first  demonstration.  While  the  left-hand 
members  have  been  shown  to  be  numbers,  and  hence  can  be 
multiplied  together,  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself  not  men- 
tioned in  the  criticism.  The  numbers  represented  by  S  in 
in  the  two  equations  are  not  the  same,  neither  do  they  have 
the  same  unit.  This  is  apparent  if,  in  the  former  demonstra- 
tion, the  construction  of  the  latter  be  made  by  erecting  per- 
pendiculars in  R  and  S  to  a  and  a' ;  in  S  and  R'  to  b  and  b'. 
The  unit  of  R  and  S  is  one  of  the  rectangles  constructed 
in  R,  and  S  equals  n.  The  unit  of  S  and  R'  is  one  of  the 
rectangles  in  R',  and  S  equals,  say,  o.  This  difficulty  may  be 
removed  by  letting  S  equal  o  times  n  rectangles,  and  since 
R  has  an  equal  base  it  must  equal  o  times  m  rectangles. 
Thus  the  ratio  is  unchanged,  and  |-=™.  In  the  same  way 
the  unit  of  S  and  R'  may  be  changed  and  §>~. 

S  now  represents  the  same  number  in  each  equation  and  has 
the  same  unit.    R  and  R'  are  numbers  and  have  the  same  unit 


Then  * -±. 


asS;  hence  £,=a^. 


George  C.  Shutts. 


State  Normal  School, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.— V. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  has  a  theoretical  and  also  a  practical 
side.  The  former  will  include  those  general  principles  that 
constitute  the  body  of  doctrine  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  potentiality  of  childhood  to  the  actual- 
ity of  the  fairly  matured  adult.  It  will  also  include  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  of  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion around  its  organized  idea,  and  the  adjustment  of  these 
elements  in  the  form  of  a  series,  the  sequence  being  deter- 
mined by  the  educational  doctrine  already  alluded  to.  The 
practical  phase  of  the  teachers  work  necessitates  a  familiarity 
with  the  child,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  means  to  a  specific  end. 

These  phases  are  so  distinct  that  the  former  by  no  means 
implies  the  latter.  We  have  but  to  read  the  biographies  of 
some  of  the  great  apostles  of  educational  reform  to  learn  what 
pathetic  practical  failures  may  await  the  theoretical  seer.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  possess  a  native  endowment  of  instinc- 
tive tact  that  guides  them  to  very  considerable  success,  al- 
though psychology  and  pedagogics  are  sealed  books  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  Indeed,  the  crucial  test  of  the  teacher  is 
from  the  practical  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  side.  We 
can  no  more  trust  the  "  natural "  teacher  to  his  own  devices, 
however,  than  the  "natural"  physician,  although  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  centuries  is  ineffectual  without  more  or 
less  of  the  artistic  endowment. 

Holding  these  views,  it  seems  as  absurd  to  organize  a  nor- 
mal school  and  leave  out  the  model,  or  training  department, 
as  to  organize  a  conservatory  of  music  and  omit  all  provisions 
for  finger  exercises  and  vocal  drill.  The  character  of  the 
model  school  must  be  determined  by  the  purposes  to  be  real- 
ized by  its  use.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ends  that  it 
should  observe. 

1.  Normal  students  should  be  in  the  presence  of  children  as 
much  as  possible.  The  real  child  differs  as  widely  from  the 
"  theoretical"  child,  as  the  noisy,  self-assertive,  restless,  every- 
day boy  from  the  demure,  subdued,  undemonstrative  lad  on 
"  company "  day.  They  should  meet  them  in  the  halls,  see 
them  at  their  play,  watch  them  in  the  ordinary  evolutions 
of  the  schoolroom — in  short,  should  be  among  them  on 
terms  of  practical  equality,  so  far  as  privileges  are  concerned. 
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They  must  learn  to  respect  the  child's  "  right  of  way,"  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  normal  school  has  its  end  and  aim 
in  the  persons  of  the  little  people  of  the  state  or  nation  who 
are  represented  by  the  children  of  the  model  school. 

2.  The  classes  of  the  training  school  should  be  used  to  give 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  theoretical  instruction.  These 
exercises  should  be  conducted  by  the  critic  teacher,  with 
whom  the  children  are  thoroughly  acquainted.  They  should 
be  a  part  of  their  regular  work,  perfectly  simple  and  natural, 
and  observed  in  silence,  however  strong  the  temptation  to 
laugh  at  the  quaint  reply  or  the  precocity  of  some  phenomenal 
pupil.  They  should  come  early  in  the  course,  but  should  be 
preceded  by  such  instruction  as  will  prepare  the  normal 
pupils  to  understand,  in  some  fair  degree,  their  significance. 
They  should  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  critic  teacher,  who  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  pre-eminent  fitness.  These  exercises  will  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  observers  until  they  have  tried  their  hands  at 
the  work  of  instruction.  They  serve  as  models,  however,  and 
will  grow  in  meaning  with  the  widening  experience  of  the 
young  teachers. 

3.  The  model  school  should  afford  the  normal  pupils  an  op- 
portunity  to  begin  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
objections  to  this  plan  as  presented  by  Dr.  Payne.1  The 
method  of  procedure  described  by  him  is  certainly  grotesque 
enough  to  merit  contempt.  It  is  so  exceptional  that  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  has  never  seen  its  parallel  in  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  thirty  years  in  normal  schools.  That  it  is  at  all 
common  is  refuted  by  the  same  experience. 

The  majority  of  the  normal  school  pupils  will  find  employ- 
ment in  the  district  schools.  They  will  be  left  to  their  own 
devices.  The  occasional  visit  of  the  county  superintendent 
cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  supervision.  If  the  nor- 
mal schools  afford  them  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
management  and  instruction,  those  arts  must  be  acquired,  if 
acquired  at  all,  by  the  slow  process  of  unaided  experimenta- 
tion. How  can  normal  school  managers  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  they  object  to  pupil- 
teaching,  performed  in  the  presence  of  highly  competent  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  supervisors,  on  the  ground  that  "  chil- 
dren have  rights,"  while  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  "  rights  " 
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of  those  other  children  beyond  the  pale  of  the  model 
school. 

At  least  one  year  of  theoretical  and  observation  work 
should  precede  the  actual  practice  work  of  the  average  normal 
student.  In  many  normal  schools  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  students  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three 
to  thirty  months  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  little  peril 
in  permitting  such  pupils  to  begin  somewhat  earlier. 

These  model  classes  should  be  of  average  size,  and  should 
be  subject  to  substantially  the  same  conditions  that  the 
teacher  will  find  when  he  goes  to  his  chosen  work.  Oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  these  classes  at  other  than  the  recitation 
time  should  be  afforded  and  improved,  and  the  close  personal 
relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  teacher  and  pupil 
should  be  realized  as  fully  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  pupil 
teacher  should  remain  with  his  class  for  at  least  one  hour  each 
day  during  three  or  four  months.  Four  or  five  terms  of  such 
practice  teaching,  reaching  through  as  many  grades  of  the 
model  school,  will  give  one  an  experience  that  is  a  fair  pre- 
paration  for  independent  work.  Such  a  system  affords  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  weed  out  those  incapables  against  whom 
nature  has  closed  the  door  to  success  in  this  calling,  and  will 
thereby  save  them  to  some  other  occupation  and  protect  the 
public  from  serious  injury. 

4.  A  residence  of  two  years  will  put  each  normal  pupil  upon 
reasonably  familiar  footing  with  the  children  in  the  model 
school.  They  may  be  used,  consequently,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  course,  by  members  of  the  senior  class  in  giving  illustra- 
tive exercises  to  their  classmates.  These  exercises  should  be 
thoroughly  criticised  by  the  class,  and  the  merits  and  defects 
clearly  shown  by  the  critic  teacher/  This  is  a  species  of  work 
in  which  school  principals  should  be  especially  skillful,  and 
the  normal  school  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  ample 
preparation. 

5.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  normal  schools  will 
attempt  something  systematic  in  child  study.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  some  localities,  and  an  increased  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  child  life  will  be  one  of  the  results.  The 
model  school,  in  its  various  grades,  is  the  field  in  which  such 
study  will  be  pursued. 


John  W.  Cook. 


State  Normal  School, 

Normal,  III. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


The  Place  of  the  Classical  Languages  in  Modern  Schools. 

Oscar  Browning  in  "  The  Educational  Times." 

"There  is  no  subject  which  demands  more  pressing  con- 
sideration at  the  present  day  than  the  place  which  Latin  and 
Greek  shall  hold  in  a  modern  education.  In  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kind,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the 
classical  languages  came  to  hold  the  position  in  English  schools 
which  is  at  present  given  to  them.  Latin  stands  of  course  in 
an  exceptional  position.  It  was  at  one  time  the  common 
language  of  the  civilized  world;  from  it  some  of  our  most 
important  modern  languages  have  sprung.  Before  these  local 
dialects  grew  into  languages,  Latin  was  the  only  means  of 
intercommunication  between  men  of  letters.  Long  after  this 
period,  almost,  indeed,  unto  our  own  days,  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  indispensable  to  a  man  of  learning.  Milton's 
Tractate  on  Education  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  humanism 
and  those  of  realism,  and  to  the  superficial  reader  it  appears 
to  make  too  much  concession  to  the  dead  languages ;  but  on 
a  closer  inspection  this  is  seen  not  to  be  the  case.  Cato, 
Columella,  and  Cebes  are  recommended  to  the  young  student, 
not  because  they  are  Latin,  but  because  they  are  written  in 
the  foreign  tongue  which  it  was  at  that  time  essential  to  learn. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that,  when  Milton  wrote,  Latin 
was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  means  of  intercommunication, 
but  also  as  a  training  of  the  mind.  Let  us  see  how  this  came 
about.  The  later  Renaissance,  besides  introducing  into  Europe 
the  study  of  Greek,  gave  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  explanation  of  the  best  Latin  classics,  now  for  the  first 
time  possible,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men  ;  a  new  discovery  of  Muretus  or  Politian  reverberated 
throughout  Europe  just  as  a  new  discovery  in  science  does  at 
the  present  day.  Admiration  was  followed  by  imitation.  The 
pens  of  scholars  were  employed  in  imitating  the  prose  of 
Cicero  and  the  verse  of  Ovid.    When  this  enthusiasm  was  at 
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its  height,  the  Reformation  came.  It  produced  a  break  not 
only  with  the  old  religion  but  with  the  old  learning.  The 
standard  of  education  throughout  Protestant  Europe  declined. 
In  Protestant  Germany  everything  had  to  be  created  anew. 
The  task  of  doing  this  fell  to  Melancthon,  who  is  justly  called 
the  Preceptor  of  his  country.  Melancthon  was  by  nature  first 
a  scholar  and  then  a  man  of  learning.  He  probably  intended 
to  revive  in  Protestant  schools  that  encyclopedic  education 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  he 
naturally  began  with  the  three  studies  of  the  Trivium — Gram- 
mar, Dialectic,  and  Rhetoric — that  is,  a  minute  study  and  a 
close  imitation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin.  The  impulse 
thus  given  to  what  we  call  humanism  was,  as  is  well  known, 
continued  and  made  stronger  by  John  Sturm,  who  was  head- 
master of  the  Gymnasium  at  Strasburg  during  a  large  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  instituted  a  rigid  system  of 
instruction  in  Latin,  and  mainly  in  the  Latin  of  Cicero.  His 
example  was  followed  in  other  countries,  especially  in  England, 
and  the  English  public  schools  of  forty  years  ago  reproduced 
with  considerable  faithfulness  the  system  of  Sturm,  modified 
by  the  later  inventions  of  the  Jesuits.  From  this  slight  sketch 
we  see  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  present  day  has  noth- 
ing very  special  to  recommend  it.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  of 
any  practical  use.  The'faculty  of  writing  Latin  prose,  although 
much  valued  in  examinations,  is  of  no  particular  service.  The 
time  is  past  when  every  platform  speech  must  contain  a 
quotation  from  Vergil  or  Horace.  The  modern  judgment 
upon  Greek  and  Latin  writers  has  reversed  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  style  of  Cicero  is  discredited  ;  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  are  preferred  to  Vergil  and  Ovid.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  education,  we  might  readily  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Classics  in  the  original  tongue. 

"The  study  of  Latin  is  generally  defended  on  other  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  considered  hopeless  to  attack  it ;  the 
glamour  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  hangs  over  us,  and  there  are 
many  who  consider  the  difference  between  a  learned  and  an  un- 
learned man  to  be  marked  by  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
Latin.  Secondly,  it  is  the  acknowledged  parent  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  best  avenue 
to  their  attainment;  and  lastly,  Latin  grammar  has  been  so 
thoroughly  elaborated,  and  is  capable  of  being  so  completely 
taught,  that  it  has  often  been  taken  as  the  type  to  which  all 
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other  grammars  should  conform.  At  the  same  time,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Latin  sentence  are  not  indigenous  to  any 
modern  tongue,  and  there  is  no  modern  language,  except  Ice- 
landic, which  has  not  been  injured  by  its  influence.  If  one  of 
the  dead  languages  had  to  be  given  up,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  that  it  should  be  Latin.  Everything  that  is  really 
valuable  in  humanistic  education  comes  to  us  from  Greek,  and 
from  Greek  alone. 

"  Let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  this  second  language.  We 
may  consider  that  Greek  was  very  little  studied  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Dante  probably  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Aristotle  was  read 
by  the  Schoolmen  in  a  Latin  version  of  an  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Greek  original.  The  study  of  this  language  did  not  be- 
come general  until  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1453  ;  the  second  Renaissance  was  deeply  affected  by 
it ;  but  it  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  first.  What  I  have 
said  before  of  Latin,  in  this  epoch  of  history,  may  be  repeated, 
with  equal  truth,  of  Greek.  It  was  studied  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a  new  reading  or  a 
new  version  spread  like  wildfire  through  Europe.  The  study 
of  Greek,  as  well  as  that  of  Latin,  fascinated  not  only  by  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  appealed  to  that  love  of  excitement  and 
notoriety  which  will  always  deeply  sway  the  human  heart. 
The  Reformation  had  an  influence  in  developing  the  study  of 
Greek,  as  we  have  shown  above ;  and  it  assumed,  together 
with  Latin,  a  larger  importance,  even  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe,  than  was  ever  contemplated  for  it.  By  the 
time  that  Ratich  and  Comenius  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
with  their  teaching  of  realism,  which  was  destined  to  have  so 
much  influence  on  education,  the  yoke  of  the  humanities  was 
so  firmly  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  off.  The  Catholic 
reaction  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  favorable  to 
educational  reform.  The  political  troubles  of  the  same  epoch 
prevented  energetic  action  in  Protestant  countries.  The 
apathy  of  the  eighteenth  century  succeeded  to  the  wars  and 
rebellions  of  its  predecessor.  The  agitations  due  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  Napoleon,  again  prevented  improvement, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  been  until  our  own  day  that  we  have 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  review  our  educational  system, 
and  to  see  whether  it  corresponds  with  the  demands  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

"  If  what  I  have  said  about  the  historical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
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tion  be  true,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  cannot  claim  any 
special  importance  on  the  score  either  of  antiquity  or  of  de- 
liberate choice.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  study  of  language,  as 
such,  any  great  prestige  to  recommend  it.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  were  not  a  badly  educated  people,  learnt  no  other 
language  but  their  own  ;  their  very  name  for  foreigners  implied 
that  in  their  opinion  they  talked  gibberish.  The  Romans 
learned  Greek,  not  so  much  as  a  linguistic  exercise,  as  for  the 
sake  of  studying  Greek  literature.  Horace  advises  his  readers 
to  pore  over  Greek  examples  night  and  day,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
once  advised  two  undergraduate  nephews  to  steep  themselves 
in  Plato.  Greek  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  influence 
over  the  forms  of  Latin  sentences.  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  all 
Latin  writers,  was  purely  Roman.  Cicero  learned  his  style  we 
know  not  where ;  probably  in  Asia,  certainly  not  at  Athens. 
The  Greeks  derived  their  culture  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  Egyptian  priests  knew  Greek  than 
that  Greek  travelers  knew  Egyptian.  The  Greeks  and  the 
French  have  left  us  a  splendid  example  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  that  is  of 
no  value  in  determining  the  utility  of  learning  an  ancient 
tongue. 

"  Still  I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  great  educational 
effect  of  the  study  of  Greek.  No  language  compares  with  it 
as  a  vehicle  for  thought.  If  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  field  of 
Greek  literature,  what  a  diversity  lies  before  us.  Each  writer 
that  has  come  down  to  us  has  his  own  distinct  individuality, 
so  that  the  Greek  scholar  writing  the  language  does  not  simply 
write  Greek,  but  imitates  the  diction  of  Homer  or  Plato  or 
Thucydides,  of  Sophocles  or  of  Herodotus.  The  language, 
besides  being  beautiful  and  musical  in  itself,  full  of  variety  and 
of  diversity  of  tone,  fits  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it  as  closely 
as  a  glove  fits  the  hand.  Lord  Macaulay  said  in  his  later 
years  that  he  never  read  Thucydides  without  a  feeling  of 
despair.  The  construction  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible. As  we  read  we  penetrate  without  difficulty  into  the 
subtle  shades  of  meaning,  but  we  cannot  translate  intelligibly 
without  a  long  periphrasis.  The  exercise  of  making  out  an 
author  of  this  kind  gives  strength  and  pliancy  to  the  intellect, 
which  could  hardly  be  gained  by  reading  any  number  of  Times 
leading  articles,  admirably  as  they  are  composed.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  tracing,  throughout  their  ramifications, 
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the  subtle  arguments  of  Plato's  dialogues.  I  am  myself  under 
deep  obligations  to  this  kind  of  training.  My  master  at  school 
was  very  fond  of  reading  Thucydides  with  me.  I  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  never  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  when  1  put  on  ' 
had  to  make  out  the  sense  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
adopted  an  ingenious  device  to  gain  time.  My  master  was  a 
very  able  man,  of  well  filled  and  discursive  mind.  At  any 
provocation  he  would  go  off  into  talks  on  general  subjects 
of  a  most  stimulating  and  interesting  nature,  and  of  different 
length.  I,  therefore,  treated  him  as  Meilanion  treated  Ata- 
lanta.  Keeping  my  finger  on  the  sentence  which  I  had  last 
construed,  I  strained  every  effort  to  work  ahead.  If  my  tutor's 
discourse  was  coming  to  an  end,  I  dropped  another  apple,  for 
I  had  got  to  know  precisely  how  much  each  subject  was  good 
for — one,  two,  or  three  minutes.  The  valuable  breathing  space 
was  utilized  by  me  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  end  I  gained  far 
more  by  not  having  learned  my  lesson  than  I  should  ever  have 
gained  if  I  had  prepared  it.  The  modern  plan  is,  I  believe,  to 
put  up  the  crib  before  you,  to  compare  alternately  the  crib 
with  the  original,  and  the  original  with  the  crib,  and  to  note 
whether  the  translator  has  done  his  work  efficiently.  If  Greek 
were  to  disappear,  this  training  would  be  lost,  but  at  present 
how  few  obtain  it,  and  how  seldom  is  the  study  of  Greek 
defended  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  just  advanced ! 

"  In  order  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  place 
which  the  classical  languages  should  occupy  in  modern  educa- 
tion, we  must  take  a  general  survey  of  the  present  condition 
of  knowledge.  All  education  which  is  worth  the  name  should 
conduce  to  a  definite  end.  But,  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  master  to  pronounce  at  any  given  moment  what 
particular  end  he  was  aiming  at  in  the  education  of  any  par- 
ticular boy.  The  education  of  our  public  schools,  which  gives 
the  tone  to  all  other  forms  of  secondary  education,  has  never 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision.  We  have  retained  the 
old  classical  basis,  which  was  once  an  end  in  itself,  and  we 
have  added  to  it  mathematics,  modern  languages,  history,  and 
science.  We  attempt  to  embrace  everything  and  to  surrender 
nothing.  We  do  not  even  allow  specialization,  because  in  our 
public  schools  questions  of  discipline  and  even  questions  of 
society  are  quite  as  pressing  as  questions  of  education.  There 
arises  therefore  an  internecine  strife  between  these  conflicting 
claims ;  each  study  obtains  what  it  can  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
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as  when  thieves  fall  out  honest  men  come  by  their  own,  so, 
while  masters  are  squabbling  as  to  what  they  shall  teach, 
athletics  and  amusements,  which  have  a  clear  and  simple  end 
in  view,  and  which  always  know  their  own  minds,  step  in  and 
occupy  the  field.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  thirty 
years  ago,  the  most  crying  want  in  the  education  of  the  present 
day  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  principal  and  what  is 
subordinate. 

"  Now  it  appears  on  investigation  that  there  are  four  main 
lines  on  which  education  may  be  based :  the  classical,  the 
mathematical,  the  scientific,  and  the  line  of  modern  literature. 
This  last  has  never  been  developed  to  the  fulness  of  its  power, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  very  wide  extension.  Let 
us  leave  it  alone  for  the  present,  and  say  a  few  words  about 
the  educational  value  of  the  first  three.  What  effect  do  they 
severally  produce  upon  the  mind,  regarding  them  as  organa 
or  instruments  of  thought?  Science  makes  great  pretensions 
for  itself  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  told 
us  that  it  is  the  only  subject  worth  learning.  It  bases  its 
claims  partly  upon  its  intrinsic  importance — asserting  that, 
whereas  in  other  subjects  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  in  science  the  very  smallest  modicum  of  knowledge  has 
its  own  definite  value — partly  upon  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  the  faculty  of  observation,  but  principally  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  conclusions.  It  claims  to  teach  what  is,  to  believe 
in  nothing,  to  ask  its  learners  to  believe  in  nothing  which  can- 
not be  seen,  weighed,  and  handled. 

"  Now,  it  is  in  this  very  striving  after  certainty  that  the 
weakness  of  science  lies.  In  all  departments  of  human  specu- 
lation, just  in  proportion  as  we  become  certain  we  become 
false.  The  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  ascertaining  absolute 
truth  upon  any  subject;  all  it  can  reach  to  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
the  Creator  could  give  an  account  of  the  universe  which  He 
has  created,  it  would  correspond  in  any  particular  to  what  we 
imagined  that  we  knew  about  it.  We  have  long  ago  learnt 
that  time  and  space  have  no  real  existence,  but  are  merely 
limitations  of  our  own  minds.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  are  at  present  accounted 
for  by  what  we  call  the  Law  of  Gravity,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  reckoned  as  a  triumph  of  inductive  reasoning.  But  if  our 
faculties  were  enlarged  even  to  a  comparatively  small  degree, 
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we  might  find  that  these  motions  are  capable  of  an  entirely- 
different  explanation.  Scientific  generalizations  are  nothing 
more  than  attempts  to  comprehend,  under  a  single  expression, 
facts  or  phenomena  which  are  thus  more  easily  apprehended 
and  remembered.  To  say  that  they  are  truths-  is  to  beg  an 
important  question,  and  still  more  to  say  that  they  are  the 
only  truths.  In  the  most  complicated  affairs  of  life  we  make 
no  such  claim  to  certainty.  In  law  and  politics,  in  love  and 
war,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  probabilities.  The 
same  also  is  true  of  the  deepest  questions  of  religion,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  A  mode  of  reasoning, 
therefore,  which  is  based  on  certainty  has  not  only  a  narrow 
scope,  but  the  habit  of  using  it  unfits  the  mind  for  the  solution 
of  those  most  important  questions  which  can  be  decided  by 
probability  alone.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  highest 
scientific  minds — those  of  Darwin  or  Huxley — do  not  make 
use  of  probability  in  their  investigations,  but  this  privilege  is 
reserved  for  the  chiefs  alone.  Science  claims  to  be  a  good 
training  for  the  rank  and  file,  because  it  is  certain ;  this  very- 
certainty,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  a  bad  training. 

"  A  similar  charge  may  with  good  cause  be  brought  against 
mathematics.  They  teach  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  but 
they  do  not,  except  in  their  highest  developments,  stimulate 
the  imagination,  or  accustom  the  mind  to  that  familiarity  with 
probabilities  which  is  after  all  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
which  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  acquiring.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  is  that  their  study  does 
develop  this  habit  of  mind  to  a  very  great  degree.  Let  me 
take  two  examples.  Suppose  that  a  number  of  students  trans- 
late a  passage  of  Shakespeare  into  Greek  iambics.  A  com- 
petent scholar  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  merit  among  the  several  versions,  and  there 
would  be  found  a  consensus  amongst  competent  scholars  on 
these  points  which  would  astonish  anyone  who  was  not  familiar 
with  such  matters.  Yet  if  for  some  reason  or  other  the  decision 
of  these  judges  were  disputed  in  a  court  of  law,  they  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  their  opinion 
which  would  satisfy  the  average  intelligence  of  a  British  jury. 
Probably  no  reason  could  be  given  which  would  not  break 
down  under  the  cross-examination  of  an  experienced  counsel. 
Yet  the  opinion  would  be  no  less  valid  for  that ;  it  would  be 
based  upon  an  absolutely  certain  instinct,  derived  from  the 
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habit  of  weighing  probabilities,  which  had  become  a  second 
nature.  Again,  if  a  particular  emendation  is  suggested  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  a  Greek  play,  a  practised  scholar  would 
be  able  to  assert  that  a  particular  reading  must  be  the  right 
one,  or  perhaps,  more  often,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the 
right  one,  yet  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  explain  in 
words  precisely  the  reasons  which  determined  this  decision.  It 
is  this  power  of  training  a  careful  and  well-balanced  judgment 
that  gives  to  classical  studies  their  special  and  peculiar  value. 

"  I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  of  the 
three  curricula  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  scientific,  the 
mathematical,  and  the  classical,  the  last  is  by  far  the  best,  if 
it  is  applied  to  a  mind  suited  to  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  as- 
certain at  an  early  age  whether  a  boy  is  likely  to  turn  out  a 
scholar  or  not.  The  class  of  mind  which  attaches  a  value  to 
language,  and  is  capable  of  appreciating  minute  differences  of 
style  and  idiom,  is  one  which  reveals  itself  by  unmistakable 
signs. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  school  of  educationists  who  think 
that  all  natural  tendencies  should  be  repressed,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  special  faculty  is  a  reason  rather  for  repressing,  or 
as  it  is  called,  correcting  it,  than  for  developing  it.  This  I  do 
not  believe.  Observation  of  growing  minds  has  taught  me 
long  since  that  more  time  is  gained,  and  the  best  results  are 
produced,  by  training  the  mind  in  that  direction  to  which 
nature  points,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  is  the 
best  means  of  strengthening  all  the  rest.  But  of  this  classical 
curriculum,  Greek  is  the  most  important  part.  Greek  is  not 
only  more  educative  than  Latin,  but  is  far  more  suited  to  be 
learned  by  tender  minds.  Greek  not  only  appeals  to  the 
mature  intellect  by  its  subtlety  and  refinement,  but,  by  a  cer- 
tain childishness  and  simplicity,  to  the  intelligence  of  a  boy 
or  girl.  It  is  difficult  in  Latin  to  find  any  classical  author 
which  is  really  suited  for  beginners.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child  will  take  quite  naturally  to  the  Odyssey.  The  way  of 
telling  the  story  suits  it,  and  there  is  charm  in  the  narrative, 
which  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  Therefore,  I  say  fearlessly  that 
if  classical  education  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  one  of  the 
two  classical  languages  has  to  be  sacrificed,  I  would  rather  it 
were  Latin  than  Greek.  Also,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
standard  of  classical  education  being  seriously  lowered  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Greek. 
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"  When  I  had  an  opportunity,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  of  examining  the  education  given  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment schools,  I  was  horrified  at  the  low  standard  then  attained 
in  the  Greek  language — and  I  may  say  in  the  Latin  also. 
Scholarship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  almost  unknown  in 
France  and  Italy,  although  it  then  held  its  own  in  Germany, 
which  was  indeed  a  model  to  other  nations  in  this  respect. 
In  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  agi- 
tation began  against  the  study  of  Greek,  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  going  on  in  England.  The  University  of  Paris  was  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and 
surrendered  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject.  The  Jesuits — a 
very  powerful  and  independent  teaching  body — were  able  to 
keep  to  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  education  of  the 
Jesuits  took  a  very  high  position  in  France,  and  left  the  Uni- 
versity far  behind.  Indeed,  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Jesuit  teaching  had  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  You  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Greek  should  continue  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  classical  education  as  long  as  that  education 
is  preserved,  and  that  to  give  it  up  would  probably  prove  the 
deathblow  of  what  is  called  scholarship  in  England,  and  would 
seriously  tend  to  lower  the  whole  standard  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture. 

"  In  conclusion  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  quote  the 
eloquent  words  of  a  friend  of  my  own :  'Greek  and  Latin  live. 
They  live  in  the  first  place  by  the  existence  of  modern 
tongues  which  more  or  less  exactly  reproduce  them,  and  for 
the  study  of  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  Greek,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  forms  gives  immense  facilities.  They 
live  because  the  books  which  are  written  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin  are  still  eagerly  and  constantly  read  by  thousands  of 
readers  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Do  not  the  same 
emotions  which  thrill  the  reader  who  surrenders  himself  to  the 
magic  of  Shakespeare,  still  wake  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
studies  the  words  put  together  ages  ago  by  Homer  and 
^Eschylus,  by  Lucretius  and  Vergil  ?  Is  it  a  dead  language 
which  in  Horace  furnishes  the  apt  and  unsurpassed  expression 
of  a  thousand  thoughts  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words?  Is  there  any  sign  of  death  in  the  flexible  and  accurate 
language  in  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  still 
speak  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  or  the  great  jurists  of 
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Justinian's  reign  still  expound  the  principles  of  their  noble 
science  for  the  benefit  of  youths  studious  of  learning?  The 
power  to  endure  through  long  series  of  centuries  is  a  sign  not 
of  death  but  of  vitality ;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak 
of  a  language  as  dead  which  has  preserved  for  us,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  original  fire,  those  scattered  remnants  of  Sappho 
which  sparkle  like  jewels  on  "  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all 
time."  An  abuse  of  terms:  for  it  is  no  answer  to  criticism  to 
say  that  "a  dead  language"  is  merely  a  convenient  synonym 
for  a  language  which  is  no  longer  currently  spoken  among 
men.  The  phrase,  like  most  phrases,  inevitably  implies  a  cer- 
tain atitude  toward  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  What- 
ever meaning  it  may  originally  have  had,  it  serves  to  fortify 
and  emphasize  the  contemptuous  attitude  toward  classical 
studies  which  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  our  own  century ; 
and,  to  do  their  work  properly,  the  words  "  dead  languages" 
should  be  amplified,  as  in  men's  minds  they  often  are,  into  the 
complete  and  rounded  phrase  fathered  on  Cobbett  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses."  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  par  excellence  "  the  living  languages" — hold- 
ing that  no  languages  are  more  truly  alive  than  those  by  the 
reintroduction  of  which  into  the  studies  of  educated  men 
Europe  was  rescued  from  darkness  and  brought  into  the  paths 
of  reform,  and  which  have  ever  since  been  heard  in  the  courts 
and  classrooms  of  our  great  centers  of  education — and  freely 
accepting  that  attitude  toward  Latin  and  Greek  which  the 
reversal  of  the  common  phrase  may  seem  to  imply.' 

"  I  must  now  pass  to  another  subject.  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  my  lecture  that  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  four 
possible  courses  of  study  in  these  modern  days :  the  classical 
and  the  mathematical,  the  scientific,  and  the  course  based  upon 
the  study  of  modern  literature.  The  last  of  these  has  yet  to  be 
created ;  but  I  believe  that  if  it  were  properly  developed  it 
would  be  found  to  be,  in  educative  effect  and  instructive  value, 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  three.  A  serious  attempt  was 
made  some  thirty  years  ago  to  introduce  this  method  of  study 
into  France.  It  was  organized  by  M.  Duruy,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  was  warmly  supported  by  his  sovereign, 
Napoleon  III.  It  received  the  somewhat  insufficient  name  of 
'  Enseignement  Secondaire  Special/  But  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  special  books  had  to 
be  written  for  it ;  it  was  then  discovered  that  there  were  no 
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competent  teachers,  and  a  normal  school  had  to  be  founded  in 
which  the  necessary  instructors  might  be  trained.  The  scheme 
had  proceeded  no  further  than  this  when  the  Second  Empire 
was  overthrown,  although  I  believe  that  something  has  been 
done  to  carry  out  the  scheme  by  the  present  Republican  Govern- 
ment. The  central  idea  of  such  an  education  is  that  it  should 
fit  a  man  for  the  problems  and  the  work  of  modern  life ;  that  it 
should  not  be  scientific,  nor  mathematical,  nor  professional.  It 
should  deal — as  classical  education  deals — with  that  higher 
preparatory  education  which  ought,  in  any  case,  to  precede  the 
training  for  professional  or  bread-winning  work.  A  man  dis- 
ciplined in  it  would  understand  the  best  thought,  the  best  litera- 
ture, the  best  art  of  his  day  ;  he  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
problems  with  which  the  world  has  to  deal — political,  social, 
and  moral ;  he  would  be  cosmopolitan  in  taste  and  culture  ;  he 
would  be  at  home  in  any  civilized  country  ;  and  his  interest 
in  the  life  which  he  had  to  live,  and  the  environment  in  which 
he  would  move,  would  not  be  depressed  and  overweighted 
with  the  burden  of  an  exhausted  erudition.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  ignorance  of  many  great 
classical  scholars  ;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  put  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  modern  world.  If  you  speak  to  them  of  poli- 
tics, they  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  an  animal  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens.  Grote  was  a  politician  before  he  was  a  historian  ; 
Gibbon  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  experience  he 
acquired  as  a  member  of  Parliament ;  but  Curtius,  the  German 
historian  of  Greece,  is  a  mere  scholar — he  describes  events  by 
skillfully  piecing  together  texts  from  various  authors,  but  he 
has  no  skill  in  animating  details  with  the  life  of  action.  Heine 
visited  Poland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  that  country  which  is  said  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in 
truth  and  in  insight.  This  is  what  I  should  wish  a  scholar 
trained  in  modern  literature  to  be  able  to  do.  He  should 
possess  the  linguistic  faculty  of  a  Russian,  the  political  under- 
standing of  an  American,  the  erudition  of  a  German,  and  the 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  an  Englishman ;  noth- 
ing should  be  thrown  away  in  his  education,  nothing  should 
be  regretted  or  thought  better  of  when  forgotten.  He  should 
not  begin  his  education  with  a  laborious  scaffolding  framed  out 
of  a  dead  past ;  he  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. He  should  study  the  past  only  to  understand  the 
present  better.    I  would,  as  in  a  classical  education,  begin 
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with  the  study  of  languages ;  the  pupil  should  learn  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  as  many  English  children  learn  them 
from  their  nurses  or  their  governesses  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  I  would  aim  at  the  production  of  a  scholar's  perfection. 
The  pupil  should  grind  at  grammar  and  toil  at  translation  and 
composition  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  severest  test.  , 

"  He  should  also  be  made  to  feel  that  the  principal  use  of 
language  is  as  a  key  to  literature ;  that  the  value  of  speaking  for- 
eign tongues  lies  in  its  giving  access  to  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
he  should  know  his  Dante  as  well  as  a  scholar  trained  in  our 
Universities  knows  his  iEschylus,  his  Sophocles,  his  Euripides  ; 
he  should  have  studied  with  diligence  and  enthusiasm  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Racine  and  Pascal ;  but  the  main  training  of  his 
mind  I  would  draw  from  history,  and  especially  political  his- 
tory.   During  a  life  of  more  than  thirty  years  spent  in  educa- 
tion at  school  and  University,  I  have  had  full  experience  of  the 
educative  influence  both  of  classics  and  history,  and  every  year 
that  I  have  taught  history  at  the  University,  has  given  me  a 
stronger  faith  in  it  as  a  means  of  the  higher  education.  Set- 
ting aside  those  students  who  have  a  marked  aptitude  for  the 
moral  or  the  natural  sciences,  or  who  are  gifted  with  that  pe- 
culiar insight  into  the  properties  of  language  which  fits  them 
to  be  classical  scholars — and  these  classes  form  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole — I  know  of  no  study  which  produces  such  results 
as  history,  provided  only  that  the  history  be  properly  taught. 
Even  in  pupils  of  a  lower  order  of  intelligence,  the  frivolous 
boy  is  turned  by  this  study  into  a  thoughtful  man.     The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.    It  is  essentially  a  manly  study.  The 
schoolboy  coming  to  the  university,  if  he  submits  himself  to 
classical  training,  has  merely  to  repeat  the  exercises  of  his 
childhood.    If  he  devotes  himself  to  history,  he  is  introduced 
at  once  to  those  studies  and  those  considerations  on  which 
the  most  mature  men  are  accustomed  to  exercise  their  minds. 
History  may,  of  course,  by  bad  teaching,  be  degraded  into  a 
mere  effort  of  the  memory,  but  if  the  political  side  is  kept 
clearly  in  view,  and  the  student  is  accustomed  to  trace 
events  to  their  causes,  to  explain  the  present  by  the  past, 
to  distinguish  in  the  records  of  ancient  times  what  is  per- 
manent from  what  is  temporary,  what  is  essential  from 
what  is  accidental,  he  is  likely  to  acquire   a  robustness 
of  intellect  which   few  other  studies  can  give.  History 
also  calls  out  what  \  have  before  described  as  the  highest  or- 
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ganon  of  thought,  the  power  of  balancing  probabilities.  In 
history  there  is  no  certainty  either  of  prediction  or  of  judg- 
ment, or  even  of  the  narration  of  facts.  '  Do  not  read  his- 
tory to  me/  said  Bolingbroke ;  *  I  know  that  must  be  false.' 
False  it  is  if  tried  by  the  test  of  science ;  true  in  the 
highest  sense  if  measured  by  that  standard  of  probability 
which  is  the  only  criterion  within  the  grasp  of  weak  and  fal- 
lible man. 

"  This  modern  literary  training,  based  on  the  highest  use 
of  language,  culminating  sometimes  in  history,  and  some- 
times in  philosophy,  will,  I  believe,  be  the  training  of  the 
future,  if  in  the  future  the  highest  intellectual  training  is  to 
exist  at  all.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Science  is  claiming  every  day  a  larger  scope;  she  is  spreading 
her  influence  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  extinguishing  fancy, 
imagination,  and  belief,  hardening  the  mind  against  those 
eternal  voices  which  can  only  be  heard  in  whispers.  If  we 
would  protect  mankind  from  a  mental  leprosy  whose  influence 
may  last  for  centuries,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  all  the  assist- 
ance which  literature,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  give  us.  There- 
fore, while  I  believe  that  it  is,  at  present,  most  important  that 
Greek  and  Latin  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  and  that  of  the  two  Greek  is 
more  important  than  Latin,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  liter- 
ary  education,  of  which  classical  education  is  a  branch,  cannot 
hold  its  own  against  the  advancing  tide  of  science,  unless  it 
call  to  its  aid  the  literature  and  the  literary  thought  of  the 
modern  world.  This  can  best  be  done  by  establishing  a  new 
kind  of  literary  education,  in  which  not  only  Greek,  but  per- 
haps also  Latin,  has  no  place." 


IX. 


REVIEWS. 


Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.— By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Great  Educators  Series ;  edited  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892,  pp.  x, 
298.    Price  $1.00. 

This  work  places  before  the  English-speaking  public,  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  dress,  the  educational  system  of 
the  famous  Society  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Its 
value,  therefore,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  unique, 
inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the  historical  development  and 
analysis  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  system  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Jesuit  educational  method 
is  a  system  par  excellence from  those  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  its  perennial  sources  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  its  development  in  its  practical  workings.  In  examining  it 
as  herein  portrayed,  one  is  struck  with  what  we  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  method,  the  perfect  combination  of  theory 
with  practice.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  manner  of 
its  growth  and  establishment,  as  sketched  with  graphic  and 
familiar  hand  by  the  author,  we  find  the  secret  of  this  marvel- 
ous harmonizing  of  the  ideal  with  the  real  in  the  historical 
fact  that  the  system  is  the  living  outgrowth  of  its  founder's 
personal  experience  through  a  period  of  many  years,  and  the 
subsequent  elaboration  of  the  Society's  pedagogical  wisdom 
gathered  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  times  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

The  author  devotes  the  first  half  of  his  work  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  fact.  The  historical  genesis  of  the  Society  is 
sketched  in  broad  lines  from  the  wounding  of  the  Cavalier, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  on  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna,  to  the 
completion  of  the  famous  Ratio  Studiorum  under  the  Society's 
fifth  General  Superior,  Father  Claudius  Aquaviva.  In  reading 
this  account  I  am  impressed  with  the  ineradicable  stamp  of 
St.  Ignatius'  personality  upon  his  order,  and  how  wonderfully 
its  members,  guided  and  molded  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  him,  are  gradually  assimilated  to  his  spirit  and  his  purpose. 
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There  could  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
founder  than  in  this  result,  wherein  he  perpetuates  himself  in 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  marvelous  Institute.  In  this, 
also,  humanly  speaking,  we  may  find  the  secret  of  its  per- 
petuity and  its  actual  prosperity  in  the  face  of  an  unremitting 
and  vindictive  hostility ;  for  never  from  the  time  of  its  birth 
to  the  present  day,  when  out  of  twenty-two  provinces  it  is 
proscribed  in  eleven,  has  the  Society,  in  one  place  or  another, 
been  free  from  political  persecution,  not  to  speak  of  the  con- 
stant antagonism  of  other  forces,  against  which,  in  the  mind 
of  its  founder,  it  is  ever  destined  to  wage  war.  Indeed,  Ignatius, 
bred  a  soldier  and  inured  to  warfare,  conceived  his  great  Insti- 
tute on  militant  lines.  He  destined  it  to  be  the  great  fighting 
body  of  the  Church,  with  the  evident  forecast  that  it  would 
find  itself,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  ever  in  battle  array 
against  the  Philistines  of  this  world.  Instituted  for  war,  pre- 
pared for  war,  organized  as  an  army — nay,  the  van  of  an  army 
in  the  intellectual  field — it  thrives  under  the  very  conditions 
which  are  often  calculated  by  its  enemies  for  its  destruction. 

Education  was  the  great  purpose  of  its  institution,  and  edu- 
cation is  the  field  of  its  work.  It  was  the  first  systematization 
of  an  educational  method.  It  was  the  first  synthesis  of  edu- 
cation in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  first  complete 
organization  of  all  those  forces  and  methods  by  which  human 
faculties  and  powers  are  led  out  and  developed  in  that  sym- 
metry required  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  human 
character.  Its  whole  philosophy  lies  in  the  recognition  of 
man  not  only  as  an  intellectual  being  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing  truth,  but  as  a  spiritual  being  with  freedom  to  seek 
virtue.  The  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  the  powers  of  the  will  constitutes  education,  and  this 
in  view  of  man's  eternal  destiny.  With  this  end  as  the  objective 
point,  the  selection  of  means  becomes  clear.  A  body  of  men 
welded  into  a  unit  by  a  common  purpose,  a  common  plan,  and 
a  common  rule,  and  withal  formed  upon  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual lines  to  lead  simultaneously  to  the  soundest  virtue 
and  the  most  solid  learning,  were  to  be  the  perfect  instru- 
ments of  education.  A  religious  body  could  alone  fulfill  the 
task,  and  this  a  religious  body  whose  members  are  vowed  to 
perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience:  to  chastity  as  the 
highest  exemplification  of  virtue;  to  obedience  as  the  bond 
of  rule ;  to  poverty  as  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  and  intel- 
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lectual  gifts,  which  are  not  to  be  measured  by  things  material, 
and  so  cannot  be  valued  with  the  price  of  this  world's  goods. 
Hence  in  regard  to  this  latter  point  St.  Ignatius'  axiom  is 
that  education  on  the  part  of  the  Society  is  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  gratuitous ;  for,  as  the  author  well  remarks,  "  It  is 
quite  evident  that  religious  poverty  gave  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion," a  key  I  may  add  which  recent  pedagogy  seems  to  have 
hopelessly  lost. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  or  Method  of  Stud- 
ies, is  the  development  of  the  master.  The  principle  here 
acted  upon  is,  as  the  author  himself  quotes,  the  Aristotelian 
maxim :  Perfection  est,  quod generat  simile  sibi,  the  perfect  be- 
gets its  like.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  master  will  depend 
the  formation  of  the  pupil.  A  poor  master  will  never  pro- 
duce a  good  pupil,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  master 
the  best  of  pupils  become  irredeemably  perverted.  How  much 
education  has  suffered  and  does  now  suffer  at  the  hands  of  in- 
competent masters  is  an  open  secret,  and  as  long  as  masters 
measure  their  work  by  their  pecuniary  recompense  we  may 
look  for  imperfect  ideals  under  the  domination  of  unworthy 
motives.  The  religious  character  in  the  Jesuit  method  raises 
the  motive  to  the  supernatural,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  long 
and  exhaustive  training  of  the  master  by  thirteen  years  of 
preparation  insures  his  thoroughness  and  competency.  Hence 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  formation  of  the  master  in  the  Ratio 
Studiorum.  Indeed  the  training  of  the  master  seems  to  be  its 
chief  object.  Upon  this  point  it  is  copiously  thorough,  fore- 
seeing that  the  result  of  the  Society's  educational  work  de- 
pends upon  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  master's 
formation.  The  culmination  of  the  method  lies  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  master,  and  in  this  relation  one  observes  that  it 
never  contemplates  an  interruption  in  the  educational  grades 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Each  lowest  grade  is  meas- 
ured by  its  respective  highest,  the  consummation  being  in  the 
perfect  master,  all  below  leading  by  graduation  to  the  thor- 
oughly-educated man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
man  with  every  faculty  fully  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
possessed  of  the  solidest  learning.  As  a  result,  all  along  the 
line  there  is  a  constant  drawing  out,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  rather  than  a  putting  in,  until  we  come  to  the  highest 
grades,  when  the  faculties  are  sufficiently  strengthened  to 
carry  the  burden  of  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  trained  to 
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the  necessary  agility  to  wield  the  weighty  instrument  with 
facility.  The  crowning  point  is  the  learned  man,  with  the 
strength  of  the  trained  athlete  to  put  both  strength  aod 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  notice  in  the  author's  work  a  delightful  sprinkling  of  that 
Attic  salt  which  gives  a  relish  to  otherwise  dry  material. 
The  science  of  pedagogics  is  never  a  lively  subject,  but  the 
author  of  Loyola  has  exhibited  a  rare  grace  and  skill  in  dress- 
ing his  matter  to  the  taste  of  the  literary  connoisseur. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  History  and  Science  of  Education.  For  Institutes,  Normal  Schools. 
Reading  Circles,  and  the  Private  Self-Instruction  of  Teachers. — By  William  J. 
Shoup,  M.  S.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1891,  pp.  315.    Price $1.00. 

"  Empiricism  and  Beyond  "  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of 
this  remarkable  book.  In  the  remaining  pages,"  Empiricism  " 
is  well  represented,  but  "  Beyond  "  will  be  looked  for  in  vain. 
It  is  only  speaking  the  plain  truth  to  say  that  it  is  an  utterly 
wretched  and  worthless  book.  How  the  manuscript  managed 
to  commend  itself  to  a  publishing  house  of  such  deserved 
reputation  will  puzzle  the  intelligent  reader.  The  author 
should  have  had  his  attention  called  to  the  warning  of  Rosen- 
kranz:  "The  treatises  written  upon  it  [education]  abound 
more  in  shallowness  than  any  other  literature.  Short-sighted- 
ness and  arrogance  find  in  it  a  most  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  uncritical  methods  and  declamatory  bombast  flourish  as 
nowhere  else." 

Mr.  Shoup  has  managed  to  deserve,  in  this  publication  at 
least,  most  of  Rosenkranz's  rather  severe  adjectives.  To  prove 
this  in  detail  would  be  too  ungracious  a  task.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  "psychology/'  both  that  which  is  quoted  and 
that  which  is  not,  which  runs  through  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  is  as  barren  and  dismal  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The 
"history  and  science  of  education,"  to  which  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages  are  devoted,  certainly  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  for  it  begins  with  the  antediluvian  world  and 
Tubal-Cain — who,  by  the  way,  was  an  instructor  in  manual 
training.  The  antediluvian  world  and  three  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  occupy  about  as  many  pages  as  are  devoted  to  the 
educational  institutions  and  influence  of  Greece.  Through- 
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out  all  this  part  runs  a  similar  lamentable  lack  of  proportion 
and  want  of  intelligent  composition.  The  paragraphs  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  a  trifle  too  long  to  quote,  but  they 
are  what  the  country  editor  calls  "  gems."  That  on  Milton, 
however,  cannot  be  passed  over:  44 The  renowned  name  of 
John  Milton  is  enrolled  on  the  list  of  pedagogues.  He  not 
only  taught,  but  wrote  a  famous  tract  on  education.  But  the 
course  of  study  he  lays  down  is  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of 
intellectual  giants,  and  need  not  detain  us  (sic),  save  to  re- 
mark that  it  was  as  full  and  complete  on  the  practical  as  on 
the  literary  side."  Page  after  page  is  written  in  the  same 
stimulating  and  instructive  manner.  For  the  sake  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  publishers  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  Insti- 
tutes, Normal  Schools,  and  so  on,  that  have  not  sufficient 
sense  of  humor  to  appreciate  properly  Mr.  Shoup's  effort  at 
book-making,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fate  of  David  Hume's 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature  may  befall  it.  It  should  fall  still- 
born from-  the  press. 


El  Problem*  de  la  Education.— By  Manuel  Valdes  Rodriguez.    Habana : 
1891,  pp.  124. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles  originally  published  in  El 
Pais  and  the  Revista  Cubana.  Principal  Rodriguez  has  two 
claims  on  the  attention  of  American  educators.  The  least  of 
these  is  his  presentation,  as  a  professional  man  and  a  native,  of 
the  actual  condition  of  education  in  his  island.  In  1869  the 
government  closed  64  Havana  public  schools.  In  1872 
one-half  only  were  reopened.  The  municipalities  have  to  pay 
for  the  schools,  while  the  Spanish  government  runs  them. 
The  attendance  and  equipment  of  most  of  the  schools,  even 
in  Havana,  appear  to  be  put  to  shame  by  the  most  forlorn 
American  district  school.  The  arrears  of  payment  to  rural 
teachers  in  the  province  of  Havana  alone  amount  to  $117,957, 
accruing  since  1887  and  earlier.  Of  the  1870  schools  which, 
according  to  the  school  law,  ought  to  exist,  only  355  do  exist. 
Of  much  more  importance  to  us  than  this  information  is  Mr. 
Rodriguez*  comparison  of  American  and  French  school  work. 
He  concedes  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  higher  and 
technical  education,  but  prefers  American  text-books  as  both 
more  original  and  better  graded,  and  also  awards  the  palm  to 
our  school  furniture.    He  assigns  two  causes,  costliness  and 
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ineptness,  for  our  inability  to  contest  the  Spanish-American 
market  with  the  French.  In  the  all-important  matter  of  the 
common  schools,  Principal  Rodriguez  avows  with  unmistak- 
able distinctness  his  belief  in  our  pre-eminence.  I  may  single 
out  one  of  the  grounds  he  offers,  since  it  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  when  one  is  inclined  to  overpraise  French  or  German 
schools.  It  is  that,  whatever  our  faults,  our  public  schools  are 
in  closer  touch  with  the  people  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
International  comparison  is  apt  to  be  at  its  best  when  made 
by  one  who  is  a  citizen  of  neither  of  the  nations  compared, 
but  in  hearty  sympathy  with  both.  It  would  be  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  if  Mr.  Rodriguez  could  devote  a 
year  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  educational  systems  and 
results  of  France  and  the  United  States  and  present  his  cata- 
logue raisonne* and  the  verdict  in  a  terse,  compact  volume. 


High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

English  Words :  an  Elementary  Study  of  Derivations. — By  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1891,  pp.  255. 

The  object  of  this  book  "is  to  call  attention  to  the  literary 
value  of  words  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  a  brief  examination  of 
derivations."  Such  an  object  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  real  question  is :  How  far  is  it  attaina- 
ble, and  by  what  means?  Assuredly  it  will  not  be  obtained 
through  a  book  like  the  present,  emanating  from  a  writer  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  oMinguistic  science. 
For  this  side  of  philology  is  quite  as  much  of  a  science  as,  for 
instance,  biology.  Yet  whereas  in  biology  the  axiom  is  now 
well  established  that  a  manual  for  beginners  can  be  written 
only  by  an  expert  (and  the  more  expert  the  better)  in  lan- 
guage, the  old-fashioned  notion  is  still  far  from  defunct  that 
anyone  is  competent  to  write  a  text-book  for  beginners. 

What  are  Professor  Johnson's  qualifications  for  his  task? 
Modern  English  is  the  most  composite  form  of  European 
speech.  To  approach  it  seriously  one  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  Germanic  basis  (Anglo-Saxon),  with  at  least 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  and  Old  French,  and  enough 
of  Keltic  to  avoid  serious  blunders.  These  are  certainly  not 
excessive  requirements.    Yet  Professor  Johnson  nowhere  gives 
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evidence  of  possessing  one  of  them.  In  reality  his  book  is  a 
mere  Blumenlese  from  the  writings  of  Skeat,  Earle,  Isaac 
Taylor  and  Oliphant — all  very  unsafe  guides  even  for  a  reader 
who  can  discount  their  statements,  and  positively  fatal  for  one 
who  cannot. 

For  instance,  what  clear  and  adequate  insight  into  Grimm's 
Law  can  be  obtained  from  pp.  25-29,  taken  from  Earle? 
Skeat's  treatment,  in  his  Principles,  vol.  1,  although  far  from 
perfect,  is  infinitely  superior.  Besides,  p.  26,  we  are  treated  to 
the  exploded  equation  $ijp="  deer,"  whereas  Gothic  dius  diuz, 
indicates  plainly  that  the  English  r  is  not  original,  but  formed 
from  s  by  rhotacism.  On  page  167,  eight  lines  are  wasted  on 
Earle's  would-be  French  etymology  of  "  business,"  when  a 
glance  at  Murray's  Dictionary  would  have  found  the  word  in 
its  unmistakable  English  origin  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

On  page  52  we  read  that  "plaid  is  undoubtedly  Gaelic,  and  is 
cognate  with  Latin  pellis,  and  the  English  fell"  Is  Professor 
Johnson  unaware  of  the  fundamental  law,  that  initial  p  is 
dropped  in  all  Keltic  speech,  thus :  Latin  plenum,  Irish  Idn  ? 
Even  Skeat  learned  that  much  in  the  interval  of  time  between 
his  Etymological  Dictionary  and  his  Principles,  1 882-1 887.  See 
his  treatment  of  Plaid  in  the  two  books. 

Our  author  fares  no  better  in  his  English  etymologies. 
Thus  sheriff  (An.  S.,  sclr-gerefa)  cannot  be  connected  with 
sceran  "to  cut,"  as  asserted  p.  135.  Nor  hal,  "whole"  (mis- 
spelled  hal,  p.  134),  with  Greek  xa\6$.  The  confusion  of 
beatan  (read  beatan),  bat,  beetle,  batter  (p.  138)  of  daelian  (read 
dselan),  dale,  dell '(p.  139)  is  hopeless.  The  blundering  becomes 
ludicrous  on  p.  99,  where,  after  telling  us  that  "fast  in  the  sense 
of  firm  is  English,  but  fast  in  the  sense  of  rapid  is  Norse,"  the 
author  adds  that  "fast  asleep  comes  from  the  second  source 
and  means  the  state  of  sleeping  rapidly,  by  rather  an  odd 
metaphor."  (!)  Are  we  then  to  paraphrase  the  kindred  Ger- 
man expression,  er  hat  fest  geschlafen  by  er  hat  schnell  geschla- 
fen  ?  What  is  meant  (p.  182)  by  cognating  old  English  ear 
(to  plow),  English  (?)  aroma,  and  English  harrow,  is  to  me 
simply  unintelligible.  Perhaps  there  is  a  misprint  somewhere. 
At  p.  188,  ness  is  classed  among  the  Norse  terminations,  but  it 
is  very  common  as  an  independent  noun  rues,  "  cliff,"  in  An.  S. 
poetry ;  thorp,  also,  is  classed  as  Norse,  but  thorp  (or  rather 
throp)  is  found  in  the  Corpus  Gloss  of  the  eighth  century.  At 
p.  221,  space  is  designated  a  Saxon  word  ;  at  p.  225,  studding  is 
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Norman !  What  becomes,  then,  of  Latin  spatium,  of  An.  S. 
studu,  German  stiitze?  Of  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
German  philology,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  he  dates  Old 
High  German  from  the  eleventh  century. 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list  of  errors  indefinitely;  I 
give  only  a  few  typical  ones  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  knows  nothing  of  consonant-shifting, 
of  ablaut  and  umlaut,  or  indeed  of  any  law  of  Indo-European 
speech.  His  book  is  therefore  to  be  regretted.  Even  where 
correct,  it  can  convey  only  isolated  facts.  As  an  attempt  at 
system  it  will  defeat  its  own  object ;  for  it  will  produce  a  sense 
of  bewilderment,  justifying  Voltaire's  gibe  that  philology  is  a 
science  in  which  the  consonants  are  interchangeable  and  the 
vowels  go  for  nothing.  After  all,  what  is  most  needed,  both 
in  England  and  in  America,  is  not  so  much  bookmaking  on  the 
history  of  our  language  as  an  earnest,  well-directed  effort  to 
train  a  large  body  of  teachers  in  the  mastery  and  daily  appli- 
cation of  linguistic  principles  and  the  reading  of  texts  rang- 
ing from  800  to  1400  A.  D.  That  done,  all  books  like  the 
present  will  fade  away  or  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 


Cornell  University. 


Reference  History  of  the  United  States.— By  Hannah  A.  Davidson,  M.  A., 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1892,  pp.  xii,  189. 

Miss  Davidson  has  made  what  I  must  needs  regard  as  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  write  a  history  book  for  high  schools  on  the 
"  laboratory  M  method.  The  mistake  is  generally  made  in  high 
schools  of  assuming  that  United  States  history  has  been 
"  completed  "  in  the  grammar  school.  This  is  a  fundamental 
error,  against  which  Miss  Davidson  strongly,  but  none  too 
strongly,  protests.  She  would  devote  at  least  one  year  of  history 
work  in  the  high  school  to  the  history  of  the  mother  country. 
The  incidents,  the  biographies,  the  wars  that  form  the  staple 
of  the  historical  matter  taught  in  the  grammar  school  are,  as 
she  well  says,  "  only  the  material  for  the  study  of  history." 
Pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  have  neither  the  maturity  of 
mind,  nor  the  experience  of  life,  requisite  to  understand  national 
movements,  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  laws  and  treaties  ;  in 
short,  to  compass  the  development  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Their  work  in  history  is  necessarily  crude  and  frag- 
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mentary ;  to  say  they  that  they  have  "  completed  " — to  use 
the  customary  phrase — United  States  History,  when  they  have 
memorized  the  facts  in  a  little  school  compendium,  is  one  of 
the  gross  absurdities  of  our  public  school  work.  While, 
therefore,  I  am  at  one  with  Miss  Davidson  in  regarding  a 
thorough  high  school  course  in  our  country's  history  as  essen- 
tial, I  cannot  agree  with  her  that  this  course  should  be  given 
during  the  first  year  of  high  school  work.  The  pupils*  minds 
are  but  little  better  prepared  for  the  work  than  they  were  in 
the  grammar  schools.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  facts,  a 
proper  experience  must  be  applied.  From  what  sources? 
From  literature,  from  science,  from  geography,  and,  above  all, 
from  a  biographical  outline  of  the  world's  history.  Nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  a  priori  argument  that  no  his- 
tory  of  any  country  can  be  understood  as  Miss  Davidson  thinks 
it  should  be  understood,  until  the  "  related  predicates  "  to 
which  new  facts  are  to  be  referred  exist  in  the  mind,  and  until 
the  smaller  unit  of  history  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  unit. 
United  States  history  cannot  be  comprehended  without  a 
reasonably  full  acquaintance  with  English  history ;  while 
English  history  touches  that  of  modern  Europe  at  innumera- 
ble points;  and  English  civilization  rests,  in  large  part,  on  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  fault  of  the  book  under  review.  As  a  collection  of  topics, 
and  as  supplying  references  through  which  each  topic  is  to  be 
studied,  the  book  is  altogether  admirable.  But  it  fails  in  not 
employing  the  method  of  comparison.  The  pupil  who  studies 
it,  will  probably  apprehend  many  facts  in  American  history ; 
he  will  not  comprehend  our  development  as  a  nation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  studies  he  may  still  imagine,  as  John  Morley 
says  every  American  schoolboy  imagines,  that  the  history  of 
the  world  began  in  1492. 

The  book  is  a  well-meant  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  well 
executed  attempt  to  use  the  "  laboratory "  method  in  the 
study  of  history  in  high  schools.  In  so  far  as  it  fails,  it  fails 
because  the  position  assigned  to  Miss  Davidson,  historical 
work  in  the  high  school  where  she  teaches,  absolutely  precludes 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  her  object  in  an  ideal  way. 

Her  directions  to  pupils  and  teachers  are  exceedingly  good. 
One  piece  of  advice  to  pupils  is  so  good  that  I  anT tempted  to 
quote  it :  "  Do  not  try  to  commit  to  memory  or  to  take  notes 
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(except  on  such  matters  as  boundaries,  treaties,  etc.,)  while  you 
are  reading.  Read  as  you  read  any  book  in  which  you  are 
interested  ;  when  you  are  through,  and  have  closed  your  book, 
make  your  mind  sum  up  what  you  have  read  ;  if  you  forget 
some  important  point,  go  back  and  look  up  that  .one,  no  others. 
By  making  a  pencil  and  paper  your  walking-staff  and  leaning 
on  it,  you  may  easily  cripple  your  memory  for  life." 


The  Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic— By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.   Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  264. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  latest  but,  in  several  respects, 
one  of  the  best  of  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  text-books 
made  to  conform  to  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic.  The  title  suggests  some- 
thing unique,  if  not  original,  either  in  form  or  method.  The 
fact  is  that  the  author's  personality  crops  out  abundantly  in 
both. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  primary  arithmetics  are 
wholly  devoid  of  industrial  features;  but  the  author  pre- 
sumably bases  his  right  to  the  description  "  industrial M  on 
the  unusual  attention  that  he  gives  to  drawing,  measuring, 
weighing,  buying,  and  selling,  by  the  pupils  themselves  in 
their  so  called  "seat  work."  Judged  by  the  title  that  he  has 
selected,  the  author  must  be  classed  both  as  radical  and  con- 
servative :  radical  in  bidding  for  the  patronage  of  those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  anything  that  bears  their  favorite 
shibboleth  "industrial/'  conservative  in  preferring  the  old 
name  "  arithmetic  "  to  the  newly  invented  "  number-lessons." 

But  title  aside,  the  contents  of  the  book  present  features 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  intended  to  cover  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  school  study:  it  is  divided  into  five 
steps  after  the  usual  plan ;  namely,  two  to  five,  six  to  ten,  ten 
to  twenty,  twenty  to  one  hundred,  one  hundred  to  ten  thou- 
sand. Each  step  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  things  taught 
in  the  preceding.  Numerous  cautions  to  teachers,  and  sugges- 
tions of  one  kind  and  another,  are  scattered  throughout. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  and  striking  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  division  of  the  page  into  two  parallel  columns,  one  for 
class  instruction,  and  the  other  for  "  seat  work."  This  seems 
to  me  a  novel  and  happy  conception.  It  will  serve  to  make 
clear  to  the  teacher  where  her  instruction  should  end  and  the 
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pupil's  unaided  work  begin.  There  is  little  doubt  that  arith- 
metic is  one  of  the  subjects  most  poorly  taught  even  in  the 
best  schools.  There  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  over-assist 
the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  know  where  to  stop  in  her 
elucidation,  and  this  parallel  division  will  suggest  it  to  her. 
Anything,  for  that  matter,  which  will  give  the  teacher  a  rest 
and  the  pupil  an  opportunity,  will  conduce  to  better  teaching 
of  arithmetic. 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  author's  oft-re- 
peated maxim  :  "  Let  every  lesson  be  a  voyage  of  discovery." 
To  this  end  pupils  are  to  be  equipped  with  foot-rules,  yard- 
sticks, weights,  measures,  money,  and  what  not,  to  experiment, 
discover,  and  apply  their  knowledge.  Scores  upon  scores  of 
practical  problems  are  given,  or  hinted  at,  to  keep  pupils  busy 
and  interested,  and  what  is  better,  learning  something.  Busy 
work  in  arithmetic  is  too  frequently  monotonously  unprofit- 
able ;  teachers  employ  it  to  keep  pupils  quiet.  Dr.  Baldwin's 
"  seat  work  "is  not  of  that  kind;  objective  methods  of  illustra- 
tion are  adhered  to  throifghout.  Figures  are  introduced  at  the 
very  outset,  and  slate  work  begins  with  the  first  lesson.  Multi- 
plication comes  in  with  the  discussion  of  the  number  three,  and 
division  with  the  number  four.  Fractional  parts  of  numbers 
are  introduced  gradually,  but  not  dwelt  upon  to  any  undue  ex- 
tent. Pure  fractions  are  altogether  omitted,  for  which  not  a 
few  teachers  will  rise  up  to  call  the  author  blessed. 

To  many  who  are  devotees  of  the  Grube  system  Dr.  Bald- 
win's book  will  be  hardly  acceptable,  since  he  does  not  aim  to 
exhaust  a  number  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  Four  years, 
however,  is  too  long  a  time  to  spend  upon  the  subject- 
matter  9f  this  little  book,  unless  the  children  are  very  young. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  most  of  the  public  graded  schools  take 
four  years  to  accomplish  in  arithmetic  what  a  fairly  good  pri- 
vate tutor,  with  an  eight-years'-old  child,  can  do  in  half  the  time. 
There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Baldwin's 
book  in  a  two  or  three  years'  course.  The  order  is  scientific, 
and  the  method  that  which  will  be  pursued  by  every  good 
teacher  of  arithmetic. 


A.  B.  P. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mr.  Gilman  has  published  his  sixteenth  annual  report  on 
the  work  and  plans  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
financial  clouds  that  were  at  one  time  very  ominous  seem  to 
have  passed  away  and  the  institution  is  now  happily  free 
from  financial  anxiety,  though  large  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  admirable  plans  that  have  been  made. 
The  students  improve  in  quality  as  they  increase  in  number. 
The  enrollment  has  now  reached  505,  of  whom  299  are  graduate 
students,  138  matriculates  or  candidates  for  the  bachelors 
degree,  and  68  non-matriculates  or  undergraduate  students 
pursuing  partial  courses.  The  academic  staff  numbers  sixty- 
six  teachers. 

Mr.  Gilman  makes  an  interesting  retrospect  of  the  work  of 
fifteen  years,  from  which  the  pedagogic  service  that  the  Johns 
Hopkins  has  rendered  in  training  teachers  for  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  is  apparent.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  have  engaged  in  teaching.  Most  of  these  have 
made  that  profession  their  life-work.  Nearly  one-third  of 
those  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  have  also  become 
teachers.  Since  its  foundation,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  received  gifts,  in  money  and  collections,  estimated  to 
amount  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  very  rare  pedagogic  usefulness 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  its  high  standards  of  scholarship 
with  the  lofty  contempt  for  learning  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions by  some  noisy  camp-followers  in  the  movement  to  make 
teaching  a  real  profession  by  insisting  upon  high  standards 
for  entering  it.  They  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  only  tolerate  high  schools  be- 
cause some  of  their  number  derive  their  support  from  teaching 
in  them.  They  glorify  the  commonplace,  in  elementary 
education  and  trot  about  pinning  decorations,  in  the  shape  of 
"  pedagogic  degrees,"  on  each  other,  serene  in  the  belief  that 
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they  are  benefactors  of  the  race  and  that  the  traditions  of 
Comenius,  Pestolozzi  and  Froebel  are  safe  only  in  their  hands. 
In  one  sense  the  spectacle  is  sad,  because  it  represents  so 
much  energy  and  enthusiasm  running  to  waste  ;  in  another,  it 
is  inexpressibly  funny,  for  it  is  made  up  of  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pomp  and  circumstance  and  ritual  and  such  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  real  service.  Something — whether  it 
be  force  or  experience  or  starvation,  remains  to  be  seen — must 
teach  such  persons  that  no  professional  knowledge  and  skill  is 
of  avail  unless  it  be  based  upon  scholarship.  To  teach,  one 
must  learn.  The  looked-for  improvements  in  the  standards 
of  teaching  must  come  first,  if  they  come  at  all,  from  real  univer- 
sities like  the  Johns  Hopkins,  which  train  scholarly  teachers, 
and  not  from  those  various  and  increasingly  numerous  places 
that  give  formal  indorsement  to  "professional"  ignoramuses. 
The  ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly  is  likely  to 
hold  its  own  for  some  little  time  as  a  qualification  of  a  good 
teacher,  despite  the  manifest  attractions  of  psychology  and 
the  principles  of  education. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  just 
come  from  the  press.  It  is,  as  heretofore,  the  most  valuable 
publication  of  the  year  dealing  with  higher  education.  From 
it  one  may  most  readily  learn  how  magnificent  and  many-sided 
a  thing  the  American  university  really  is.  As  is  well  known, 
Harvard  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  given  recognition  to 
education  and  teaching  as  subjects  of  university  instruction. 
In  noting  this  fact  President  Eliot  makes  the  following  naive 
non  sequitur.  "The  faculty,"  he  says  (p.  12),  "in  common 
with  most  teachers  in  England  and  the  United  States,  feel  but 
slight  interest  or  confidence  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  peda- 
gogy; but  they  believe  that  skillful  teachers  should  be  able  to 
give  some  account  of  their  methods  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  beginning  to  teach ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  expe- 
rienced teachers  can  advantageously  convey  to  beginners  some 
of  the  results  of  their  experience.  The  faculty  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  work  to  be  profitable  must  be  departmental ; 
that  the  accomplished  teacher  of  Latin  must  show  how  to 
teach  Latin ;  the  accomplished  teacher  of  chemistry  how  to 
teach  chemistry,  and  so  forth ;  or,  at  least,  that  there  must  be 
separate  teaching  of  the  several  methods  applicable  in  the 
principal  groups  of  subjects — languages,  history,  science,  and 
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mathematics."  This  very  admirable  description  of  pedagogy 
does  not  justify  the  lack  of  confidence  in  it  that  President 
Eliot  attributes  to  his  colleagues,  and  is  one  more  proof  that 
Harvard,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  understands  the  art  of 
retiring  gracefully  from  an  untenable  position. 


Much  more  is  being  done  at  Harvard  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country  to  make  the  university  study  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine  actual  as  well  as  nominal.  Not  only  is  the  in- 
struction in  the  Harvard  professional  schools  of  a  very  high 
character,  but  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  rapidly  being 
raised.  If  Harvard's  example  were  followed,  all  of  the  unfit 
or  undesirable  professional  students  would  soon  be  relegated 
to  the  low-grade  proprietary  schools  in  the  large  cities.  Pres- 
ident Eliot  notes  not  only  that  the  course  in  medicine  has 
been  increased  to  four  years,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
French,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries  will  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  Law  School. 

In  describing  the  means  to  be  taken  at  Harvard  to  raise  the 
standard  of  theological  education,  President  Eliot  deprecates 
the  fact  that  in  the  Divinity  School  a  lower  tuition  fee  is 
charged  than  elsewhere  in  the  University,  and  uses  this  for- 
cible language  :  "  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  school  will 
not  command  the  respect  that  the  other  professional  schools 
of  the  University  command,  and  it  will  not  contend,  as  it 
might,  against  the  common  impression  that  members  of  the 
clerical  profession  are  semi-pauperized — in  their  early  years  by 
the  habit  of  accepting  complete  support  during  the  long 
period  of  education,  and  in  their  later,  by  half-fares,  free  ad- 
missions, gratuitous  services  from  physicians,  special  discounts 
from  tradesmen,  and  spasmodic  gifts  from  their  churches  in- 
stead of  puuctual  payment.  The  great  need  of  the  clerical 
profession  is  to  get  placed  on  the  same  self-respecting  footing, 
as  regards  education  and  compensation,  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion or  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  should  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  supposed  to 
be  the  only  theological  school  in  the  United  States  at  which 
any  tuition  fee  at  all  is  exacted." 


One  more  paragraph  from  this  interesting  report  must  be 
quoted :  "  All  the  advanced  instruction  of  the  University  is 
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very  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  receive  it.  The 
American  public  must  enlarge  its  ideas  of  the  cost  of  support- 
ing  a  university.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Harvard  University  that  after  all  the  grounds, 
buildings,  and  collections  of  a  university  have  been  provided, 
an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  will  still  leave  the  uni- 
versity with  many  pressing  wants,  many  gaps  in  its  instruction, 
and  many  fields  of  research  untouched  for  want  of  means." 


Americans  give  a  ready  hearing  to  all  well-matured  plans 
for  the  extension  of  educational  privileges,  and  where  the  in- 
tentions are  good  do  not  scrutinize  very  closely  either  methods 
or  results.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  University  Extension 
movement  has  been  received  here,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
of  popular  sympathy  and  support  for  it.  Presuming  on  this, 
very  exaggerated  claims  are  beginning  to  be  made  for  the 
movement,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  it  is  to  be 
made  a  source  of  personal  gain.  There  is  also  very  distinct 
danger  lest,  in  the  minds  both  of  its  managers  and  its  patrons, 
the  instruction  it  aims  to  give  should  be  confused  with  a  real 
education.  The  movement  is  not  new,  it  is  not  14  university  ;  " 
but  it  is  "extension."  As  a  means  of  systematizing  and  carry- 
ing further  along  the  work  of  the  old  lyceum  lectures,  Univer- 
sity Extension,  with  its  syllabuses,  its  class  exercises,  and  its 
guided  reading,  is  admirable  ;  as  a  substitute  for  a  college  or 
even  an  academic  training,  it  is  utterly  useless  and  misleading. 


The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Educational  Times,  writing 
of  course  from  the  English  point  of  view,  has  lately  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  with  frankness  and  vigor.  His  lan- 
guage is  so  directly  applicable  to  the  present  situation  in 
America  that  it  is  reproduced  here. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  managers  of  University  Ex- 
tension toward  the  proposed  Teaching  University  for  London, 
Dr.  Wormell  says : 

"  It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that,  after  so  many  years  of  discus- 
sion and  inquiry,  just  when  the  Teaching  University  for  Lon- 
don is  about  to  get  its  charter,  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  University  Extension  movement  should  suddenly,  at 
the  last  moment,  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  and  their 
movement  ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  new  scheme, 
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and,  because  they  are  not  included,  proceed  to  attack  the  new 
charter  with  considerable  warmth.  Surely  these  gentlemen 
who  protest  can  hardly  be  in  earnest  when  they  demand  that 
we  should  accept  the  education  which  they  give — excellent 
though  it  is  in  its  own  sphere — as  either  in  scope  or  character 
equivalent  to  a  university  education  A  university  edu- 
cation is  the  crown  and  top  of  a  liberal  general  education,  and  re- 
quires that  the  student  should  give  up  the  whole  of  his  time 
for  a  considerable  period  (something  like  three  years)  to  a 
complete  and  carefully-arranged  course  of  study;  the  older 
universities  add  residence,  under  college  and  university  disci- 
pline. How  much  of  this  does  the  Extension  scheme  attempt  ? 
At  most  it  gives  twelve  lectures — the  Oxford  scheme  some- 
times gives  only  six — and  then  comes  an  examination,  with  a 
certificate  as  a  result,  if  both  lecturer  and  examiner  agree  that 
one  is  deserved." 


"The  term  University  Extension  is  a  misnomer.  The 
teaching  is  not  university  teaching,  either  in  general  character 
or  in  amount,  and  the  subjects  are  usually  just  those  subjects 
which  the  university  does  not  teach  to  its  own  regular  students. 
Moreover,  looked  at  in  one  way,  it  seems  almost  grotesque  to 
call  that  an  extension  which  is  contracted  to  the  utmost.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  original  promoters  explain  the  term 
to  us  by  saying  that  their  aim  is  to  extend,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  university  itself,  teaching  of  the  same  highly  intellectual 
and  learned  character  as  that  which  is  given  to  the  students 
within  those  bounds.  But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry 
out  this  idea  precisely.  The  teaching,  admirable  as  it  almost 
always  is,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  its  strictly  academic  char- 
acter (we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  loss)  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  frequently  a  large  portion  of  those  who  attend  are  neither 
very  highly  educated  nor  possessed  of  much  spare  time,  the 
general  mode  of  selecting  the  subject-matter  has  had  to  be 
changed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  told  that  the  or- 
dinary text-books  will  no  longer  serve,  and  Mr.  John  Murray 
is  issuing  a  series  of  University  Extension  manuals  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  case."  . 


"Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  hearty  believers  in 
the  work  done  under  the  name  of  University  Extension.  We 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  into  its  results  and 
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its  mode  of  procedure,  and  we  emphatically  pronounce  both 
to  be  very  good.  It  would  be  little  short  of  a  national  calam- 
ity were  anything  to  interfere  with  its  progress  and  its  ef- 
ficiency ;  it  deserves  in  every  way  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port, and  is  in  every  way  work  fitting  and  honorable  for  a  uni- 
versity to  initiate  and  maintain  and  direct.  But  to  believe  in 
it  heartily  is  one  thing  ;  to  proclaim  that  it  is  equivalent,  or 
even  partly  equivalent,  to  a  university  education  is  altogether 
another.  Perhaps,  some  day,  those  who  are  philanthropists 
rather  than  educators  will  understand  the  distinction,  and 
cease  to  run  the  risk  of  damaging  an  excellent  cause  by  ad- 
vancing sentimental  and  impossible  claims  on  its  behalf." 


In  strong  contrast  to  much  of  the  bombast  and  perfunctory 
writing  in  official  reports,  is  the  vigorous,  clear-headed  docu- 
ment submitted  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  1891  to  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy. It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Major  John 
M.  Carson,  for  many  years  the  accomplished  representative  in 
Washington  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  Board  of  Vis- 
itors made  a  very  painstaking  and  intelligent  examination  of 
the  Academy,  and  deal  in  their  report  with  several  questions 
of  general  educational  interest. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Discipline  and  Instruction,"  the  prac- 
tice of  limiting  the  selection  to  officers  of  the  Army,  when 
choosing  professors  for  the  Military  Academy,  is  carefully  dis- 
cussed. "  When  the  chair  to  be  filled,"  says  the  Board,  "  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  science  of  war,  this  is  a  highly 
proper  and  prudent  course  to  follow,  but  it  is  the  reverse 
when  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments which  do  not  necessarily  sustain  such  relationship.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  contended  that  a  man  should  be  se- 
lected as  a  professor  of  modern  languages,  of  ethics,  or  of 
drawing,  primarily  because  he  has  been  a  successful  soldier 
and  an  accomplished  master  of  strategy.  The  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  the  fabrication 
of  guns,  or  the  movement  of  large  armies,  have  no  relation  to 
the  construction  of  syntax  or  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  To 
take  a  man  from  the  Army  because  of  his  rank  and  abilities  as 
a  soldier,  and  make  him  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the 
Military  Academy,  is  a  proposition  so  absurd  that  many  per- 
sons will  doubtless  express  surprise  that  it  should  be  even 
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stated  in  this  report.  Yet  such  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
War  Department  in  this  connection,  and  unless  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  directs  the  attention  of  the  President  to  this 
important  matter,  and  urges  a  change  in  the  custom  that  has 
obtained,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  used  to 
convert  a  good  soldier  into  an  incompetent  professor  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time." 


The  last  sentence  relates  to  the  fact  that  in  a  few  months 
the  professor  of  modern  languages  will  be  retired  on  account 
of  age,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  the  best  equipped  man  obtainable  for  the 
place,  civilian  or  officer.  At  present  none  of  the  instructors 
in  the  department  of  modern  languages  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  Spanish,  which  are,  however, 
taught  by  the  department.  This  is  of  course  all  wrong,  and  no 
tradition  or  precedent  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  correction  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Board  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing,  for  its  conclusions  on  this  point,  the 
indorsement  of  many  leading  educators. 

The  country  will  also  thank  the  Board  for  again  calling 
attention  to  the  undue  preponderance  of  mathematical  studies 
at  the  Academy,  and  the  great  deficiency  in  English.  "The 
value  placed  upon  the  study  of  English  by  the  Academic 
Board  may  be  inferred  from  the  brief  time  devoted  to  its 
study,  and  this  estimate  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
mathematical  measurement  of  the  entire  four  years'  course  of 
studies,  which  is  placed  at  the  maximum  of  2300,  English  is 
rated  at  75."    Verbum  sap. 

The  working  astronomers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  teachers  in  their  effort  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
The  effort  is  entirely  praiseworthy,  and  needs  only  to  be 
understood  to  be  successful. 

The  new  United  States  Naval  Observatory  will  be  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  world,  and  most  advantageously 
placed  for  research  and  practical  work.  Admirable  as  are 
the  buildings  and  instruments,  however,  no  thoroughly  good 
scientific  work  can  be  accomplished  unless  the  direction  of  the 
institution  is  both  competent  and  stable.  The  plan  of  assign- 
ing naval  officers  to  the  observatory  for  short  terms  of  service, 
however  excellent  their  personal  equipment  for  the  work  may 
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be,  is  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  involved.  It  should 
be  possible  to  appoint  as  head  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
the  most  competent  and  skillful  astronomer  in  the  country, 
whether  civilian  or  officer,  and  his  term  of  service  should  be 
during  good  behavior.  This  is  what  the  astronomers  are 
asking  of  Congress,  and  it  should  be  granted.  Such  a  policy 
will  insure  well-considered  plans  of  work,  scientifically  carried 
out,  and  both  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the  country  at 
large  will  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

Another  piece  of  scientific  work  which  is  of  very  real  and 
immediate  value,  particularly  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  the  projected  topographical  survey  of  that  State.  It 
used  to  be  said,  seriously,  that  we  have  a  better  and  more 
accurate  map  of  the  moon  than  of  New  York  State.  This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  moon  is  not  known  to 
have  any  legislature  or  to  the  superior  enterprise  of  astronomers. 
But  however  it  has  come  about,  it  betokens  a  state  of  affairs 
that  ought  to  be  corrected.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  beginning,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
State.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  work  is  $10  per  square 
mile,  of  which  the  State  will  only  have  to  pay  half. 

Professor  Trowbridge  of  Columbia  College  has  prepared  for 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  careful  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken  at  this 
time.  He  calls  attention  to  the  many  deficiencies  and  gross 
inaccuracy  of  existing  maps,  and  points  out,  so  clearly  that  a 
layman  can  understand  him,  the  various  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  make  a  survey  correct  and  exhaustive.  "  A  topographical 
survey  consists  in  sketching  in,  or  filling  in,  the  surface  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  controlling  points  are  plotted,  by  lines 
which,  exactly  in  position,  and  partially  in  appearance,  rep- 
resent the  actual  features  of  the  country."  The  economic 
value  of  a  scientific  map  of  this  character  is  very  great,  and 
New  York  should  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  and  have  the  work  under- 
taken  at  once. 


Periodically  some  newspaper  that  is  just  emerging  from  its 
state  of  ignorance  on  all  educational  topics,  discovers  the 
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existence  (aet.  108)  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  call  for  their 
abolition.  Fortunately,  these  curiously  recurrent  importuni- 
ties fall  upon  deaf  ears.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Regents 
are  probably  as  useful  an  educational  body  as  exists  anywhere 
in  this  country,  and  in  their  task  of  elevating  the  standards  of 
higher  education  and  keeping  an  oversight  of  the  academies 
and  colleges,  they  deserve  the  cordial  support  of  their  State 
and  of  the  country.  Their  organization  might  be  copied  in 
many  other  States  with  profit.  The  danger  in  the  case  of  a 
body  like  the  Regents  is  that  they  may  carry  uniformity  and 
educational  centralization  too  far,  and  lose  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  institutions  which  it  is  their  chief  concern  to 
foster.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  real  danger 
of  this  kind.  The  Regents  have  taken  pains,  in  public  and  in 
private,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  will  take  no  new  steps 
without  the  support  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.  In  so  doing 
they  strengthen  themselves  and  gain  increased  attention  for 
any  new  proposals  that  they  may  make. 


William  II.  of  Germany  proposes  to  be  high  priest  as  well 
as  emperor.  His  divinely  ordained  functions  are  not  to  be 
limited  to  temporal  affairs,  but  involve  spiritual  dominion  as 
well.  This  tendency  of  the  young  Hohenzollern  has  been 
evident  for  some  time,  and  may  be  the  result  of  his  inheriting 
something  of  the  pietism  of  his  father  and  the  aggressive 
energy  of  his  mother.  His  latest  proposition  is  to  ally  the 
public  school  with  the  Church  in  the  contest  with  socialism, 
agnosticism,  and  radical  ideas  generally,  whether  extreme  or 
not.  He  has  shrewdly  taken  advantage  of  the  widespread 
desire  for  a  revised  school  law  in  Prussia,  and  the  general  re- 
adjustment of  the  relations  with  the  Catholic  Church  that  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  abandonment  of  the  Culturkampf, 
to  put  forward  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  a  plan  for  the  com- 
pulsory religious  education  of  the  young.  As  a  consequence 
Liberal  Germany  is  up  in  arms.  The  long  estranged  elements 
of  the  Liberal  party  are  coming  together.  University  professors 
are  signing  protests.  Public  school  teachers  are  passing  reso- 
lutions. Municipal  councils  are  planning  opposition.  In 
short,  the  country  is  aroused  against  a  bill  which  Professor 
Virchow  picturesquely  describes,  perhaps  by  metonymy,  as 
u  a  disgraceful  aberration  of  the  human  intellect." 
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As  at  this  writing  the  bill  is  still  in  committee,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  form  it  will  finally  assume  or  what  conces- 
sions, if  any,  will  be  made  to  the  rising  tide  of  opposition. 
In  addition  to  restoring  to  the  children  of  Catholic  parents 
the  rights  and  privileges  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  Falk  laws,  the  present  bill 
attempts  to  bring  up  every  child,  not  already  a  Catholic,  in 
some  one  of  a  half-dozen  prescribed  forms  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  In  other  words,  Christianity  is  to  be  enforced  by  act 
of  Parliament.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  comparatively 
simple.  If  the  parents  of  any  child  hold  one  of  certain  speci- 
fied religious  beliefs,  they  may  insist  that  the  child  shall  be 
taught  their  belief  at  school  by  a  specially  qualified  instructor. 
If  thirty  parents,  belonging  to  one  of  the  designated  religious 
bodies,  demand  a  separate  school,  it  may  be  built  for  them  at 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities;  and  if  the  demand  come 
from  sixty  parents,  compliance  with  it  is  obligatory.  In  schools 
belonging  to  a  religious  confession  the  teachers  must  all  be- 
long to  that  confession,  and  the  clergy  are  to  have  the  right 
not  only  to  be  present,  but  to  examine  the  children  and  ad- 
monish the  teachers  if  they  find  the  religious  instruction  un- 
satisfactory. Those  not  avowedly  accepting  any  of  the  speci- 
fied forms  of  faith,  including  of  course  all  skeptics  and  agnos- 
tics, might  not  object  to  these  provisions  if  they  were  allowed 
equivalent  privileges. 

This,  however,  is  precisely  what  it  is  proposed  not  to  do. 
The  bill  contemplates  forcing  children  whose  parents  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  designated  religious  bodies,  to  attend  re- 
ligious instruction  if  not  exempted  by  the  president  of  the 
province ;  and  if  they  are  so  exempted,  they  must  be  privately 
educated  in  the  parents'  peculiar  tenets.  As  the  president 
of  a  province  is  certain  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  the 
exemptions  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  and  it  follows  that 
free-thinkers  will  have  extreme  difficulty  in  organizing  separate 
schools.  Indeed,  the  skeptics  and  agnostics  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties,  do  not 
want  separate  schools.  They  wish  to  perpetuate  the  existing 
system,  which  is  based  on  a  more  or  less  complete  recognition 
of  the  principles,  first,  that  education  belongs  to  the  state,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  exclusively  secular.  They  oppose 
the  Kaiser's  scheme,  moreover,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  wrong  in  principle,  but  also  because  great  expense  will  be 
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imposed  by  the  provisions  making  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  compulsory,  whenever  they  are  demanded  by  sixty 
parents.  The  bill  is  not  yet  a  law,  and  the  discussion  of  its 
provisions  will  undoubtedly  bring  many  interesting  facts  to 
light. 


Up  to  the  last  moment  it  was  hoped  that  the  political  pi- 
rates who  have  seized  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  the  public  school  system.  It  was 
felt  that  even  their  unblushing  audacity  would  hesitate  to 
turn  over  that  great  branch  of  the  public  service  to  the  spoils- 
men. It  is  true  that  they  found  in  office  a  State  Superintend- 
ent who  was  a  prominent  and  uncompromising  adherent  of 
another  political  party.  It  is  true  that  he  had  witriin  four 
months  made  political  addresses  in  advocacy  of  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  precedent, 
the  office  in  question  is  a  political  one,  to  be  filled  by  a  member 
of  the  political  organization  having  temporary  supremacy  in 
the  legislature.  It  is  also  true  that  the  millennium  has  not  ar- 
rived, and  that  the  principles  underlying  a  sound  civil  service 
are  by  no  means  generally  believed  in  by  the  American 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decent  sentiment  of  the  community 
has  a  right  to  be  "  pandered  to "  occasionally,  particularly 
when  the  saloons  and  the  political  thugs  ought,  according  to 
all  natural  law,  to  be  pretty  well  surfeited.  The  practically 
unanimous  voice  of  the  college  and  school  men  of  the  State 
was  raised  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the  man  who,  himself 
a  partisan,  had  administered  his  high  office  without  a  thought 
of  politics,  and  who  by  reason  of  his  moral  force  and  intellec- 
tual vigor,  had  re-created  the  public  school  administration  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  made  it  an  example  to  the  whole 
country.  But  Mr.  Draper  was  displaced  by  a  party  vote,  and 
he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  man  whose  strong  political  tenden- 
cies are  lightly  veneered  by  service  as  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools. 


Unfortunately  the  public  interest  in  the  school  system, 
though  very  sentimental,  is  practically  so  slight  that  the 
country  will  never  realize  what  it  has  lost  by  the  displacement 
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of  Mr.  Draper.  In  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties — in 
New  York  the  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  all 
matters  of  school  administration  is  final — he  has  shown  wis- 
dom and  learning  as  well  as  impartiality.  In  his  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  certificates,  and  particularly  by  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  examinations  for  county  commissioners'  cer- 
tificates, he  has  set  and  maintained  a  minimum  standard  for 
entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  that  had  never  before 
been  reached  in  this  country.  By  his  supervision  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools  and  the  legislation  he  secured  regarding  teachers' 
training  classes,  he  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  profes- 
sional training  in  preparing  teachers  for  their  work,  and  ren- 
dered it  only  a  question  of  time  when  in  addition  to  sound 
and  ample  scholarship,  a  course  in  a  properly  equipped  train- 
ing school  will  be  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  obtaining  a 
license  to  teach  in  New  York.  Above  all,  by  his  public  ad- 
dresses, and  his  strong  personal  influence,  he  had  aroused  public 
opinion  to  the  importance  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the 
public  schools,  and  had  stimulated  the  efforts  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  But  much 
remained  to  be  done.  In  conjunction  with  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  State,  Mr.  Draper  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
legislation  to  promote  the  organization  of  kindergarten  schools, 
to  secure  amendments  to  the  loose  and  ambiguous  compulsory 
education  law  that  now  cumbers  the  statute-book,  and  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  public  school  system  and  to  reconrtmend  needed  re- 
forms.  What  will  become  of  these  important  projects  ? 


To  this  question  no  certain  answer  can  be  given  at  the  mo- 
ment. No  one  has  the  right  to  assume  in  advance  that  the 
new  superintendent  intends  to  debase  his  great  office,  or  the 
public  school  system,  by  making  either  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  party  politics.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Draper's  suc- 
cessor was  chosen  because  of  his  supposed  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  do  just  that  thing.  On  April  7  Mr.  James  F.  Crooker 
will  take  the  seat  that  Mr.  Draper  vacates.  No  man  has  ever 
had  a  better  chance  to  disappoint  his  critics  than  he  will  have. 
He  will  be  closely  watched,  because  he  is  suspected.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  his  appointment  justify  this  suspicion. 
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Mr.  Crooker's  candidacy  seems  not  to  have  originated  with 
himself.  It  was  suggested  to  him  and  made  successful  by  a 
politician  of  the  lowest  type,  a  man  who  has  stopped  and  does 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his  personal  and  party  ends.  Mr.  Crooker 
has  been  for  ten  years  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Buffalo, 
but  both  his  personality  and  his  educational  opinions  are 
unknown  to  his  colleagues.  If  he  has  been  a  frequent  attend- 
ant  at  educational  meetings,  he  has  not  been  noticed.  If  he 
has  expressed  opinions  on  topics  under  discussion,  they  have 
unfortunately  failed  to  be  recorded.  In  Buffalo,  the  school 
system  is  assuredly  political.  Mr.  Crooker  has  presided  over 
it,  and  has  tasted  power.  At  Albany  the  opportunity  is  multi- 
plied manifold.  If  there  shall  be  any  falling  off  from  the 
high  standards  set  by  Mr.  Draper,  or  any  attempt  to  prostitute 
the  office  to  political  ends,  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  will 
promptly  announce  it  and  denounce  it. 


Next  to  the  midsummer  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  is  the  most  important  educational  event  of 
the  year.  On  no  previous  occasion  has  the  attendance  been 
larger  or  more  representative  than  at  the  meeting  just  held  in 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  never  was  the  depart- 
ment more  royally  welcomed  and  entertained. 

In  looking  over  the  audience  of  150  or  more  superintendents 
who  were  present  at  the  first  session,  one  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  words  which  Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Agamemnon :  , 


Even  a  casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  great 
predominance  of  old  or  middle-aged  men.  This  is  in  distinct 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  teachers'  conventions,  where  the 
young  men  are  largely  in  the  majority. 

The  meetings  of  the  department  were  presided  over  by 
Superintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa.  An  exceptionally  interesting 
programme  had  been  prepared.  The  papers,  almost  without 
exception,  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated and  interesting. 

Superintendent  Raab  of  Illinois  set  the  ball  rolling  on 
the  first  morning  with  a  noteworthy  paper  on  the  "Rural 


Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men  for  war. 
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school  problem."  He  pictured  in  strong  colors  a  most 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs  as  existing  among  the  rural 
schools  of  his  own  State.  His  pathetic  description  of  the 
poverty  and  needs  of  country  districts  was  fully  confirmed  by 
Editor  MacDonald  of  Kansas  and  by  Principal  Rounds  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  made  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  country  schools  of  New  England  had 
steadily  deteriorated  for  the  last  fifty  years.  This  may  be 
true  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  some  other  parts  of  New 
England.  That  it  is  not  true  of  Massachusetts  we  feel  quite 
certain.  It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  hear  from  Superin- 
tendent Prettyman  of  Maryland  and  from  Superintendent 
Wells  of  Wisconsin  that  things  were  not  so  "desperately 
bad "  in  their  States  as  they  had  been  described  in  Illinois. 
Superintendent  Draper  of  New  York  likewise  traversed  the 
statements  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Empire  State.  "The  country  schools  of 
New  York,"  he  said,  "are  in  excellent  condition  and  con- 
stantly improving.  They  compare  favorably  with  the  city 
schools.  A  photograph  of  a  body  of  country  school  teachers 
would  suffer  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  similar  group  of 
city  teachers.  The  'curse  of  poverty*  under  which  the 
country  schools  labor,  is  no  greater  evil  than  the  'curse  of 
politics'  in  the  city  schools."  > 

All  the  speakers  agreed  that  the  remedy  for  poor  rural 
schools  lay  in  (1)  State  appropriations  favoring  country  dis- 
tricts ;  (2)  consolidation  of  small  schools  where  population  is 
sparse ;  (3)  State  regulation  of  teachers'  licenses.  The  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  dealing  with  rural  schools  was  ably  presented 
by  State  Agent  Martin,  and  was  received  with  great  favor. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Henry  Barnard,  the 
Nestor  of  American  educators,  in  response  to  request  from 
the  convention,  stepped  blithely  upon  the  platform,  showing 
few  signs  of  his  advanced  age,  and  spoke  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  with  all  his  old-time  force  and  eloquence. 


Education  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  convention  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day. 
Dr.  Peabody  read  a  careful  outline  of  the  general  plan  that 
is  to  be  pursued  in  this  important  educational  exhibit.  His 
paper,  which  had  been  put  into  type,  should  be  broadly  circu- 
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lated.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  the  department  felt  aggrieved  that  no  more 
space  had  been  allotted  to  education.  Dr.  Peabody  himself 
carefully  avoided  criticising  the  Exposition  management,  and 
sought  rather  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  had  done  well  to  get  as  much  space 
as  they  had.  An  effort  was  likewise  made  to  obtain  from  Dr. 
Peabody  a  statement  as  to  whether  cities  would  be  permitted 
to  make  a  separate  exhibit.  He  replied  that  it  was  now  too 
early  to  decide  the  question  authoritatively. 

The  plan  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  were  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Harris. 


The  occurrence  cttibre  of  the  meeting  was,  without  doubt, 
the  paper,  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  on  "Shortening  and 
enriching  the  grammar  school  course."  He  has  been  so 
frequently  quoted  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  existing  order 
that  it  was  thought  an  opportunity  had  now  arisen  for  the 
defenders  of  the  grammar  schools  as  they  are,  to  put  him  in 
the  pillory.  President  Eliot  wasted  no  time  in  apologies,  but 
began  at  once  to  exhibit  the  weak  spots  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  first  count  in  his  indictment  was  that  pupils  are 
too  old  when  they  complete  the  grammar  school  course. 
Two  ways  for  shortening  the  course  were  suggested :  (i)  By 
reducing  the  number  of  years  from  nine  to  eight ;  (2)  By 
modifying  the  course  of  study  and  making  the  promotions 
more  elastic.  In  the  matter  of  enriching  the  course,  President 
Eliot  put  forward  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  Colleges ;  i.  e.f  natural  history  in  the 
lowest  grades,  with  the  elements  of  physics  later;  French, 
German,  or  Latin  to  begin  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  algebra, 
followed  by  geometry,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  adverse  criticisms  upon  the 
grammar  schools  that  excited  such  a  storm  of  opposition,  not 
to  say  indignation,  when  uttered  by  President  Eliot  -only  a 
year  ago  at  Worcester,  were  received  on  this  occasion  with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  absolute  approval.  But  there  were 
fewer  grammar  school  principals  in  the  audience;  that  may 
be  the  reason.  Evidently,  however,  the  car  of  progress  is 
moving. 
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In  the  discussion  that  followed  President  Eliot's  paper, 
Superintendent  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  led  a  very  ineffective 
charge  upon  its  positions.  He  sought  to  parry  the  force  of 
President  Eliot's  arraignment  by  claiming  that  the  better 
class  of  grammar  schools  had  already  made  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  reforms  demanded.  The  substitution  of  arithmetic  for 
algebra  he  made  his  main  point  of  attack,  and  declared  that 
if  arithmetic  were  to  be  dethroned  algebra  was  the  worst  pos- 
sible substitute.  "  The  chief  needs  of  the  grammar  schools/' 
said  Superintendent  Brooks,  "  are  better  teachers,  better 
methods,  and  more  male  teachers.  Pupils,  too,  should  be 
made  to  work  harder.  If  the  results  are  barren  the  difficulty 
lies  mainly  here."  Mr,  Prince  of  Massachusetts  also  defended 
the  grammar  schools,  but  not  so  vigorously  as  was  anticipated. 

President  Eliot  in  his  reply  admitted  the  need  of  better 
teachers  and  of  more  male  teachers ;  but  not  more  male  teachers 
for  the  reason  alleged  by  Superintendent  Brooks.  "  If  the 
men,"  said  President  Eliot,  "  are  better  teachers,  it  is  only 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  longer  in  the  service."  The  claim  of 
Superintendent  Brooks  that  the  schools  were  already  doing  the 
very  things  they  were  being  asked  to  do,  was  facetiously 
disposed  of  by  President  Eliot.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
two  stages  in  resisting  every  reform :  First,  "  Things  are  all 
right  as  they  are,"  it  is  said,  "  no  reform  is  needed."  Second, 
44  Everything  has  been  reformed,  ergo,  no  reform  is  needed." 
President  Eliot  claimed  that  Superintendent  Brooks'  answer 
was  a  virtual  admission  of  the  righteousness  of  the  indictment. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  President  Eliot's  paper; 
it  was  direct,  practical,  and  abounded  in  suggestions  that  were 
new  and  valuable.  Superintendent  Draper  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Department  when  he  thanked  the  President  of 
Harvard  for  his  interest  in  public  school  matters  and  for  the 
stimulus  gived  by  his  address. 


The  duty  of  the  State  toward  children  of  the  kindergarten 
age  was  clearly  stated  by  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha 
in  a  paper  that  evoked  a  lively  discussion.  Mr.  Seaver  de- 
tailed briefly  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  Boston.  Commissioner  Harris  explained  the  St. 
Louis  system  with  its  pupil-teachers,  whereby  the  cost  is 
diminished.    Most  earnest  and  effective  addresses  were  made 
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by  Miss  Harrison,  of  the  Kindergarten  College  of  Chicago, 
and  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  There  was  substantial 
agreement  on  all  points  save  one  or  two.  Superintendent 
Draper  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  kindergartens  into  the 
country  as  charities  was  a  grave  mistake.  "  If  the  kinder- 
gartens,"  he  said,  "are  as  valuable  as  I  believe  them  to  be, 
they  should  be  incorporated  into  the  school  system  by  direct 
legislation.  If  it  were  a  question  as  to  which  should  be 
maintained  at  public  expense,  the  high  school  or  the  kinder- 
garten, I  should  say  let  the  high  school  go." 


In  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hill,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters'  Club,  the  grammar  school  question  was 
again  brought  out.  He  found  many  reasons  why  children 
leave  school  so  early.  He  suggested  many  remedies,  all  good. 
But  the  trouble  with  such  papers  as  that  of  Mr.  Hill,  when 
compared  with  President  Eliot's,  is  that  they  are  not  drastic 
and  far-reaching  enough.  They  temporize.  They  find  so 
many  symptoms  and  causes  and  propose  such  a  pharmacopoeia 
of  remedies  that  no  one  takes  the  prescription.  President 
Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  practical  reformer.  He  is  satis- 
fied that  the  course  of  study  is  wrong.  It  must  go.  He  will 
be  on  hand  to  diagnose  and  treat  other  diseases  in  the  body 
scholastic  when  this  one  is  out  of  the  way. 


The  evening  session  of  the  second  day  was  held  in  the  Pratt 
Institute.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment found  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  the  various  labor- 
atories, museums,  and  classes  of  this  excellent  institution. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  "  Influence  of  manual  training  on 
habits  of  thought "  should  be  discussed  here,  for  the  very 
surroundings  were  more  potent  even  than  the  arguments  of 
such  able  and  eloquent  advocates  as  Superintendent  Bradley 
and  Superintendent  Powell.  The  discussion,  which  was  led 
by  Dr.  White  and  Superintendent  Marble,  brought  out  the 
usual  objections  that  manual  training,  good  enongh  in  its 
place,  is  likely  to  be  overdone  to  the  detriment  of  literary 
studies.  But  manual  training  is  so  thoroughly  established 
that  the  controversy  aroused  much  less  interest  than  formerly. 
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The  session  that  was  of  most  practical  importance  was  that 
spent  in  discussing  with  President  Hall  the  subject  of  the 
"  Health  of  school  children  as  affected  by  school  buildings." 
The  subject  was  so  broadened  as  to  include  school  hygiene  in 
all  its  details. 

Dr.  Hall  showed  how  carefully  the  health  of  pupils  is  protected 
in  the  German  schools,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  detailed 
information  as  to  the  practical  means  of  adapting  our  school 
conditions  to  sanitary  demands.  Superintendent  Marble, 
whose  recent  valuable  monograph  on  school  buildings  and 
sanitation,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  freed 
him  at  least  from  the  suspicion  of  speaking  without  knowledge, 
made  a  witty  and  telling  plea  for  the  "adaptable  boy." 
"  Is  there  no  danger,"  he  said,  "  that  in  our  extreme  care  to 
save  the  children  from  possible  harm,  we  may,  in  fact,  enfeeble 
them  and  render  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  unfavorable 
conditions  that  are  sure  to  arise  ?  " 

The  relations  of  the  public  library  to  schools  and  working- 
men  were  discussed  by  W.  H.  Brett,  of  Cleveland,  O.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  questions  that  is  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come  to  the  front.  The  absence  among  our  children 
of  a  literary  taste  or  love  for  good  reading  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  deplorable  facts  those  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  education  have  to  face. 


The  last  evening  of  this  memorable  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  educational  reformer,  John  Amos  Comenius. 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  commemoration  has  already  been 
announced  in  the  Educational  Review.1  The  only  de- 
parture from  the  published  programme  was  caused  by  the 
illness  of  Bishop  Levering,  who  was  to  have  discussed  the 
personal  characteristics  and  private  life  of  Comenius.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
whose  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  him  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  The  occasion  was  an  inter- 
esting one  and  the  first  in  a  series  of  celebrations  to  be  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Comenius  was  never  more  truly 
alive  than  he  is  to-day,  and  the  great  reforms  that  he 
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prophesied  and  projected  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  to 
pass. 


The  Department  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston  in  1893* 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  this  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  had  never  been  equaled  either  in  the  value  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  papers  presented,  or  in  the  interest  and 
ability  displayed  in  the  discussions. 
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APRIL,  1892 


I. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL   PIONEERING   IN   NEW  YORK 


"  Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note  that  there  have 
been  six  steps :  compulsory  education,  compulsory  schools,  compulsory  certification 
of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance  ; 
and  it  seems  that  Massachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other 
States — a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  others." 

The  above  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  the  accomplished  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  read  at  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1891,  under  the  title  "Compulsory 
Education  in  Massachusetts."  The  literary  finish,  as  well  as 
the  audacity  of  the  paper,  attracted  particular  attention. 

The  Department  was  justified  in  expecting  that  Mr.  Martin 
would  present  the  methods  adopted  in  his  State  to  insure  a 
general  attendance  of  children  upon  school,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  methods  had  been  effectual;  and  upon  that  subject, 
it  was  believed,  there  was  much  to  be  said.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  he  treated  of  the  educational  history  of  Massachusetts, 
and  claimed  that  it  antedated  and  overshadowed  that  of  all 
other  sections  of  the  country.  He  manifested  sensitiveness 
because  "  some  recent  writers  "  had  been  unwilling  to  adopt 
this  view,  and  resented  the  suggestion  that  the  Dutch  as  well 
as  the  English  had  had  something  to  do  with  inaugurating  and 
promoting  educational  activity  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  As 
so  many  other  loyal  and  accomplished  Massachusetts  men 
have  done  before  him,  he  eliminated  matters  which  do  not 
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support  his  claims,  referred  to  places  and  events  which  start  a 
patriotic  glow  in  every  American  breast,  asserted  general 
propositions  which  meet  a  ready  response  in  every  American 
soul,  and  secured  in  this  way  the  acquiescence  of  his  hearers 
in  statements  and  inferences  not  supported  by  facts  and 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  authentic  history. 

The  broad  subject  cannot  be  traversed  in  a  magazine  article. 
Only  one  phase  of  it  will  be  now  considered.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  writer  of  this  article  that  America  is  indebted  to  t/ie 
Dutch  rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential  principles  of 
the  great  free-scJwol  system  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several 
most  important  steps  which  have  marked  the  establishment  and 
the  development  of  that  system,  New  York,  and  not  Massachu- 
setts, has  led  the  way. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
well-known  facts,  to  the  views  of  approved  authorities,  and  to 
the  original  records.  Even  then  New  York  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, for  the  records  of  New  Netherlands  are  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  are  those  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  She  cannot  permit  this  disadvantage  to  be  in- 
creased by  accepting,  as  proof,  the  embellished  utterances  of 
fervid  poets,  orators,  and  "  historians  "  whose  literary  work  is 
colored  and  biased  by  their  love  for  the  "  mountain  where 
then*  fathers  worshiped." 

At  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  upon  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  presented  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  a  republican  form 
of  government  had  existed  for  any  length  of  time  over  a  terri- 
tory of  any  size.  The  right  of  self-government  had  been  won 
in  a  bloody  war,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Netherlanders  had  lost  their  lives.  By  valor,  for  conscience' 
sake,  they  had  broken  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  thrust  back 
the  kingly  power  crushed  and  beaten,  and  gained  the  right 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  had  set  up  a  form 
of  popular  government  which  became  the  model  for  our 
several  States  and  our  confederated  republic.  Having  paid 
the  price,  they  knew  the  value  of  liberty.    Their  country  be- 
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came  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  It  witnessed 
a  great  commercial  and  industrial  development.  In  education, 
painting,  political  science,  finance,  mechanical  industries,  and 
commercial  activity,  the  Dutch  were  leading  the  world.  They 
were  coming  and  going  also,  and  thus  indoctrinating  others 
with  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  business  prosperity. 

England  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  compared  with  the 
Netherlands.  Her  people  numbered  but  two-fifths  of  the 
present  population  of  New  York.  She  was  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  king;  agricultural  products  were  few;  manufactur- 
ing was  almost  unknown;  the  Church  and  state  were  one. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  government,  so  far  as  learning  was 
concerned,  was  to  educate  a  few  elaborately  for  the  purposes 
of  the  state  and  Church,  and  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance 
for  fear  they  would  learn  their  rights  and  demand  them.  The 
only  schools  were  Latin  schools  and  universities  for  the  nobil- 
ity. There  were  no  schools  for  the  people.  Writing  of  a  time 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Mr.  Bancroft  says  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  England  could  not  read  nor  write.  Indeed 
this  policy  has  been  followed  by  the  English  government  ever 
since,  though  now  it  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  can  con- 
tinue no  longer. 

Means  of  travel  were  then  extremely  meager.  People  could 
travel  more  easily  by  water  than  on  the  land.  The  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands  sent  many  Dutchmen  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  England.  The  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
with  ensuing  results,  brought  many  Englishmen  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Dutch  influence  made  the  eastern  counties  of 
England  the  hotbed  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing  govern- 
ment and  the  established  Church.  Persecution  ensued,  and  the 
martyr  fires  were  lighted.  These  eastern  counties  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  victims.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
nurtured  the  cause.  In  a  little  time  it  involved  all  England 
in  a  revolution  which  cost  the  king  his  head.  But  it  was  a 
revolution  which  could  endure  but  a  few  years  in  that  age  and 
on  that  territory. 
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From  these  eastern  counties  of  England  tame  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts.  They  came  to  make  a  revolution  suc- 
cessful in  the  New  World  which  the  people  at  home  could  not 
fully  accomplish. 

Plymouth  colony  was  first  settled  in  1620  by  a  company  of 
nonconformists  or  opponents  of  the  English  Church  who  first 
went  to  Holland  in  1609  for  that  freedom  of  worship  which 
was  denied  them  at  home.  They  were  obliged  to  go  by 
stealth.  For  attempting  to  do  so  they  were  hunted  down  by 
English  authority,  and  a  portion  of  their  number  imprisoned 
and  fined.  They  remained  in  Holland  eleven  years,  and  then 
came  to  the  New  World.  They  did  not  cease  to  be  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  main  reason  for  transplanting  the  colony 
from  Holland  to  Plymouth  was  the  fear  that  they  would 
become  absorbed  by  the  Dutch.  Their  sons  would  fall  in  love 
with  Dutch  girls,  and  their  daughters  would  marry  Dutchmen. 
They  would  be  absorbed  into  the  Dutch  life  if  they  stayed 
there.  That  was  precisely  what  they  did  not  want.  There- 
fore they  came  to  Plymouth. 

The  Colony  at  Massachusetts  Bay  came  ten  years  later.  It 
came  direct  from  eastern  England.  It  was  not  on  principle 
opposed  to  the  English  Church.  It  was  composed  of  Puritans. 
There  were  Puritans  within  the  Church  as  well  as  without  it. 
The  Puritan  was  first  and  last  the  servant  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  they  have  left  us,  the  company  of  Puri- 
tans who  settled  at  Massachusetts  Bay  came  to  propagate  the 
Gospel.1  The  government  was  a  quasi-theocracy.  The  Church 
was  first  and  foremost  in  the  governmental  organism.  The 
government  built  the  building,  paid  the  minister,  and  managed 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  minister  was  a  member  of 
the  governing  body.  No  man  could  be  elected  a  "  freeman," 
or  have  any  voice  in  choosing  the  officers  or  determining  the 
policy  of  the  government,  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church.*    The  Church  and  the  state  were  one  and  the  same. 

1  New  Englander,  vol.  xliv,  p.  214. 

*  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 
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In  both  of  these  colonies  English  habits,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  course  prevailed.  The  people  were  thoroughly  English, 
and  did  not  cease  to  be  so  for  two  or  three  generations.  We 
should  expect  them  to  follow  the  English  plan  in  reference  to 
education  and  the  schools,  and  they  did.  The  claims  of  the 
men  from  Massachusetts  who  speak  upon  her  educational 
history  are  so  great  that  we  must  expect  to  find  a  schoolhouse 
rising  on  Plymouth  Rock  the  morning  after  the  disembar- 
kation, but  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  there  was  no  school  of  any 
character  for  fifty-two  years  after  the  settlement?  The  colony 
had  increased  to  twelve  villages  before  any  school  was  started, 
and  the  school  then  started  was  not  an  elementary  school,  but 
a  Latin  school.4 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  there  was  considerable 
wealth  and  an  educated  clergy  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
clerical  influence  was  manifest  and  strong.  Indeed,  the 
common  feeling  of  the  people  exacted  and  sustained  an  influ- 
ential clergy.  Religion  was  the  dominant  element  in  the 
Puritan  character.  The  Bible  was  their  civil  constitution. 
Whatever  was  done  was  done  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
Church.  The  Massachusetts  colony  was  a  sect,  all  of  one 
mind.  It  was  a  most  intolerant  sect.  It  imprisoned, 
banished,  and  hanged  any  who  seemed  likely  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  sect.  To  differ  in  opinion  was  a  crime.  Every- 
thing which  they  could  do  was  done  to  bind  this  theocracy 
together  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  intrusion  from  with- 
out or  dissension  within. 

In  1636  these  people  contributed  their  first  money  for  an 
educational  purpose.  It  was  expended  to  promote  their  sec- 
tarian end,  and  it  was  in  acc.ord  with  the  universal  English 
idea.  It  was  a  payment  of  £400  to  found  a  theological  col- 
lege, for  such  Harvard  College  was  in  its  beginning.5  All  that 
they  did  along  educational  lines  for  several  generations  was 
to  promote  that  end,  and  was  in  accord  with  that  idea. 

*  Plymouth  Records  %  vol.  v,  p.  107. 
4  Plymouth  Records,  November,  1677. 

1  Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts ;  pp.  310-313.  Also  North  American  Review* 
vol.  xlvii,  p.  276. 
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The  town  records  of  Boston  in  1635  state  that  "Brother 
Philemon  Purmont "  was  "  entreated  to  become  a  schoolmas- 
ter."* There  is  no  proof  that  he  did  so.  The  evidence  is 
rather  to  the  contrary,  for  there  would  have  been  records  had 
there  been  anything  to  record. 

It  is  known  that  in  1636  a  Latin  school  was  started.  Prob- 
ably the  invitation  to  *'  Brother  Purmont "  had  reference  to 
that.  It  was  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  college,  and  a  neces- 
sary feeder  to  it.  In  succeeding  years,  other  Latin  schools 
were  opened  in  other  towns  of  the  colony.  But  there  were  no 
other  schools  started.  The  Boston  Latin  School  was  the  only 
school  in  Boston  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  town.  Some  have  assumed  that  this  school  taught  the 
elementary  branches.  It  is  all  assumption,  and  opposed  to 
known  facts.7  Children  were  to  be  taught  to  read  at  home  or 
by  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed.8  Again  and 
again  the  statement  is  made  that  this  was  in  order  that  they 
might  read  the  Bible.  A  few  brighter  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  that  they  might  enter  the  college  and  prepare  for 
the  ministry. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  starting  of  the  Latin 
school  was,  at  the  time,  considered  a  matter  of  consequence. 
Governor  Winthrop's  journal  treats  of  everything  which  the 
leading  man  in  the  colony  considered  at  all  important, — of 
many  things  which  seem  to  us  very  unimportant, — but  it  con- 
tains no  reference  to  this  school. 

Much  is  made  of  the  action  of  the  colonial  government  in 
1642,  touching  the  teaching  of  children  to  read,  and  to  recite 
the  catechism,  as  well  there  may  be,  but  it  had  no  reference  to 
schools.  It  referred  wholly  to  family  instruction,  or  instruc- 
tion by  masters  to  their  apprentices.  Indeed,  it  is  proof  that 
there  was  no  school  for  elementary  instruction.  Otherwise 
the  injunction  would  have  been  to  send  children  to  such 
school. 

•  Boston  Records  y  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

1  Winsor,  History  of  Boston,  237. 

8  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society *,  vol.  xii,  p.  387. 
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Now  we  come  to  what  Mr.  Martin  calls  the  "  Compulsory 
Education  law"  of  1647.  As  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
early  acts  and  as  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  I  present  it  entire. 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  these 
latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of 
deceivers ;  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, in  church  and  in  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  : 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  every  town- 
ship within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university  ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then 
«very  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they 
shall  perform  this  order  " 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  passing  the  act  was  to  circumvent  Satan,  whose  "  chief 
project "  was  "  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures."  It  was  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  Puritan 
Church. 

Two  things  are  ordered  to  be  done ;  first,  in  towns  of  fifty 
householders  a  person  was  to  be  designated  to  teach  children 
4i  who  should  resort  to  him  "  to  "  write  and  read  " ;  second,  in 
towns  of  one  hundred  householders  a  high  school  was  to  be 
maintained  to  fit  boys  for  the  university. 

The  second  paragraph  is  the  only  basis  for  the  claim  that 
Massachusetts  provided  for  common  schools  in  1647.  It  re- 
fers to  teaching  children  to  "  write  and  read,"  but  says  noth- 
ing about  a  school.  In  determining  what  it  means  we  are  to 
take  the  known  circumstances  and  ideas  of  the  time  into  ac- 
count. In  taking  this  action,  these  people  did  only  what  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing;  they  progressed  only  along  a 
line  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow ;  they  were  pursuing 
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a  policy  they  had  previously  initiated.  That  was,  home  in- 
struction sufficient  to  enable  the  multitude  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  high  schools  to  train  the  few  for  positions  in  the  Church 
and  state.  Parents  and  masters  were  neglecting  to  teach 
children  to  read.  Perhaps  some  were  unable  or  incompetent 
to  do  so.  This  was  defeating  the  religious  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  colony.  Hence  they  provided  for  a  man  in  each  town 
who  could  supply  the  deficiency.  But  it  did  not  imply  the 
coming  together  in  a  common  school.  There  was  no  penalty 
imposed  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tion. The  only  penalty  was  for  not  maintaining  high  schools, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  theological  college  was  well  sup- 
plied. 

The  manner  in  which  this  law  was  observed  also  shows  that 
the  authorities  by  whom  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
made,  interpreted  it  in  this  way.  There  was  no  school  but  the 
Latin  school  in  Boston  for  thirty-five  years  after  the  law  was  en~ 
acted.  No  steps  were  taken  to  compel  the  organization  of 
one.  Some  of  the  other  towns  refused  to  organize  Latin 
schools.  The  penalty  in  such  cases  was  enforced.  They 
paid  the  penalty  rather  than  comply  with  the  law,  and  the  pen- 
alty was  from  time  to  time  increased.  But  nothing  is  re- 
corded about  a  penalty  for  failing  to  open  elementary  schools, 
and  nothing  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  that  direction  for 
many  years.  If  there  had  been,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
voluminous  records,  and  Massachusetts  men  would  know  all 
about  it,  and  be  sure  to  tell  of  it  in  good  form  and  for  all  it 
would  be  worth. 

Such  early  schools  as  there  were  in  Massachusetts  were 
then  and  are  now  called  "  free  schools."  They  were  not  free 
schools,  however — certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term.  They  were  free  only  to  the  poor.  Such  as  could 
pay  were  obliged  to  pay.9  The  writers  frequently  say  that 
they  were  supported  upon  the  principle  of  "voluntary  taxa- 
tion," and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  they  might  be  right. 
We  know  that  schoolhouses  were  built  from  subscriptions. 


Massachusetts  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 
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The  whole  fact  is  that  for  certainly  more  than  sixty  years  of 
Massachusetts  colonial  life,  and  probably  much  longer,  elemen- 
tary instruction  was  held  to  be  only  a  family  duty  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  religious  end.  A  few  of  the  brighter  boys  were 
sent  to  a  Latin  school  commonly  kept  by  the  village  pastor.1* 
This  was  likewise  for  a  religious  end.  Teachers  were  required 
to  give  satisfaction  "according  to  the  rules  of  Christ/' 11  To 
the  support  of  the  school,  first  the  colony  and  afterward  the 
town  devoted  the  income  of  common  lands  or  fees  derived 
from  licenses  to  fish  in  public  waters.  They  sometimes  pro- 
vided that  the  school  should  be  no  farther  charge  upon  the 
town.19  Beyond  this  it  was  maintained  by  church  funds,  by 
donations  of  agricultural  products  to  the  minister,  and  by  a 
rate  tax  upon  such  as  received  benefits  and  were  able  to  pay. 
The  early  history  of  Massachusetts  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  property  of  all 
the  people,  regardless  of  religious  or  other  opinions,  must,  by 
operation  of  law,  be  made  to  contribute  ratably  to  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  people. 

The  early  Massachusetts  schools  did  not  receive  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  No  boys  were  received  under  seven 
years  of  age  till  1818.  No  girls  of  any  age  were  admitted  prior 
to  1789.  //  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  after  the  pass- 
age  of  the  So-called  "  compulsory  school  law 99  of  1647  before  Boston 
admitted  one  girl  to  her  so-called  "free  schools"  and  it  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years  thereafter  before  girls  had  facilities 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  brothers.1* 

It  was  only  after  a  residence  of  many  years,  when  the 
original  generation  of  Puritan  immigrants  had  passed  away  and 
a  native-born  generation  was  shaping  affairs  ;  when  the  Puritan 
theocracy  was  entering  the  road  leading  to  an  American  Com- 
monwealth ;  when  opinions  had  become  more  tolerant ;  when 
regard  for  the  English  educational  policy  had  waned ;  when 

10  New  Englander,  vol.  xliv,  p.  218. 

11  North  American  Review,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  279. 
18  Plymouth  Records \  June,  1674. 

x%  Winsor,  History  of  Boston,  p.  242.  Also,  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  His* 
torical  Society,  vol.  xii,  p.  3S7. 
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the  logic  of  circumstances  and  events  was  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  a  more  comprehensive  educational  plan,  the 
essential  principles  of  which  had  already  been  elsewhere 
declared  and  developed  on  American  soil,  that  Massachusetts 
gave  her  adhesion  to  a  system  for  general  education  equal  to 
American  needs,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  American 
States,  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 


As  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were'  Englishmen  and  ex- 
emplified the  English  educational  policy,  so  the  settlers  of 
New  York,  or  New  Netherlands,  as  it  was  called,  were  Dutch- 
men, and  acted  upon  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  their 
people. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  their  country  had  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Each  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
which  constituted  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  had  a  con- 
stitution of  its  own.  The  "  free  cities  "  of  the  Netherlands 
governed  themselves.  Self-government  and  popular  education 
have  ordinarily  gone  hand  in  hand  and  supported  each  other. 
Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  independence  of  the  cities 
in  the  Netherlands  fostered  a  desire  for  educational  advan- 
tages, and  led  to  common  schools  and  universities.  Nowhere 
in  Europe  were  the  circumstances  so  favorable  as  in  north- 
western Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  Schools  were 
opened  to  the  rich  and  poor,  boys  and  girls  alike,  in  moct  of  the 
cities  of  the  northern  Netherlands,  and  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  teachers  of  kings 
and  princes  in  other  lands  were  commonly  taken  from  the 
Netherlands.14  In  1525  Luther  was  commissioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Mansfield  to  establish  two  schools  in  his  native 
town,  one  for  primary  and  the  other  for  secondary  instruction. 
These  became  the  models  for  others,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
Protestant  portions  of  Germany  were  supplied  with  schools. 
His  pupil  and  coadjutor  Melancthon  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
system  of  schools  in  Saxony  in  1528  which  covered  both 
14  darner's  History  of  Education  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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primary  and  secondary  instruction. 14  In  1574  the  people  of 
Leyden  raised  the  Spanish  siege  by  letting  in  the  water  upon 
the  neighboring  plains,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  fact  founded 
the  University  of  Leyden. 19  Following  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
in  1579  ft  was  ordered  that  44  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  should,  within  six  weeks,  find  good  and  competent 
schoolmasters."  Two  years  later  it  was  further  provided "  that 
such  as  neglected  to  do  this  should  be  bound  to  receive  the 
schoolmasters  sent  to  them  and  provide  the  usual  compensa- 
tion."1T  In  1618  the  Synod  of  Dort  urged  that  schools  be 
organized  in  the  country  places  as  well  as  in  the  cities.1*  The 
teachings  of  Calvin  as  well  as  of  Luther  had  made  great  head- 
way in  Holland.  May,  in  his  work  on  Democracy  in  Europe, 
says  of  Holland  :  44  The  whole  population  was  educated.  The 
higher  classes  were  singularly  accomplished.  The  University 
of  Leyden  was  founded  for  the  learned  education  of  the  rich, 
and  free  schools  were  established  for  the  general  education  of 
all."19  And  Broadhead  says  that  schools  were  everywhere 
provided,  at  the  public  expense,  with  good  schpolmasters  to 
instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education." 

The  first  settlements  upon  the  Hudson  River  were  at  a  time 
of,  and  were  the  result  of,  unusual  activity  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherland  Republic.  The  Dutch  soldiery  had  just 
driven  back  to  Spain  the  armies  of  Philip,  and  the  Dutch  naval 
power  (with  70,000  seamen,  easily  the  first  in  the  world) 
had  driven  Spanish  commerce  from  the  seas  and  so  impover- 
ished the  Spanish  King  that  he  was  glad  to  agree  to  a  truce 
of  twelve  years,  which  commenced  in  1609  and  ended  in  1621. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Plymouth  Company  went  to 
Holland  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  left  just  be- 
fore its  termination.    These  twelve  years  witnessed  an  unusual 


15  Painter's  History  of  Education,  pp.  147-152. 

19  Fisher  s  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

"  Appletoris  Encyclopedia. 

11  Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  5. 

19  May's  Democracy  in  Europe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  67-72. 

10  Broadhead's  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i,  p.  462. 
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material  and  intellectual  development  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Learning  and  commerce  alike  received  a  new  impetus.  Dutch 
vessels  were  upon  every  sea  and  controlled  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world.  There  was  a  new  attempt  to  find  a  water  route 
to  the  Indies,  a  new  reaching  out  for  other  lands  and  added 
conquests.  Thence  came  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Fort  Orange,  in  a  country  which  the  settlers  patriotically 
and  lovingly  called  "  New  Netherland." 

The  settlers  did  not  flee  their  country  to  escape  its  oppres- 
sions. They  came  with  the  approval  of  their  government. 
They  made  no  painful  pretensions  to  superior  honesty,  but 
they  bought  and  paid  for  Manhattan  Island  when  they  occu- 
pied it ;  and  the  charter  from  their  government  required  them 
to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  any  additional  lands  they  might  de- 
sire.91  They  cultivated  honorable  and  amicable  relations  with 
the  natives ;  they  did  not  meet  protests  against  robbery  with 
brute  force  ;  the  shotgun  was  not  their  chief  instrument  for 
converting  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  many  years 
they  were  few  in  numbers,  poor  in  pocket,  and  quaint  in  man- 
ners. They  were  bluff,  plain  spoken,  earnest,  unpretentious, 
honest,  and  thrifty.  They  did  things  without  so  much  talk  about 
them.  They  brought  their  home  ideas  with  them.  Those 
ideas  meant  personal  toil,  self-reliance,  self-responsibility,  self- 
improvement,  liberty  of  opinion,  freedom  of  action,  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  faith  in  God.  They  were  by  no 
means  a  people  without  religious  principle.  With  a  concep- 
tion of  life  which  embraced  something  besides  piety  and  the 
formalities  of  public  worship,  they  had  a  huge-clasped  Dutch 
Bible  in  every  home,  and  they  set  up  churches  and  schools  and 
brought  over  professional  "  dominies  "  and  schoolmasters,  just 
as  early  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Martin  says,  with  emphasis,  "  There  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  Dutch  influence  in  the  early  school  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts/' I  agree  with  him.  Upon  the  fullest  investigation 
I  fail  to  find  any.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  unquestion- 
ably got  some  ideas  of  civil  government  from  the  Dutch ;  but 


11  New  York  Colonial  Documents >  vol.  i,  p.  97. 
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so  far  as  schools  were  concerned  they  were  operating  upon  "an 
entirely  different  theory,  and  according  to  a  widely  different 
plan.  However,  the  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was 
altogether  under  this  Dutch  influence,  and  its  early  educational 
history  is  full  of  it. 

Although  trading  vessels  from  Holland  visited  the  Hudson 
River  each  year  after  the  discovery  thereof  in  1609,  it  was  not 
until  the  winter  of  161 3-14,  when  one  of  these  vessels  was 
burned,  and  the  crew  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Manhattan 
while  building  a  yacht,  that  the  first  huts  were  erected  there 
by  Europeans.  The  merchants  who  had  employed  these 
trading  vessels,  encouraged  by  favorable  reports  of  the  coun- 
try, associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of 44  The 
United  New  Netherland  Company,"  and  in  161 5  secured  from 
the  States-General  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  there  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  trade  was  thrown  open 
to  all,  and  many  vessels  previously  excluded  resorted  thither 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  162 1  a  new  and  great  company 
was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany "  for  the  profit  and  increase  of  trade,"  although  it  was 
expected  to  promote  colonization.  It  was  two  years  after  that 
date  before  operations  were  commenced.  In  1623  thirty^ 
families  were  sent  from  Holland,  eight  being  left  at  Manhat- 
tan and  the  remainder  going  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany, 
where  a  settlement  had  in  the  meantime  been  effected.  The 
Company  had  five  branches  in  the  principal  cities  of  Holland, 
the  managers  of  which  were  styled  "  Lords  Directors."  The 
branch  at  Amsterdam  had  charge  of  affairs  at  New  Amster- 
dam. The  general  management  of  the  Company  was  lodged 
in  an  assembly  of  nineteen  delegates,  and  this  assembly,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  States-General,  the  legislative  body  of 
the  Republic,  appointed  the  Director  General.  There  was 
also  a  Director  in  each  colony.  In  1625  forty-five  new  settlers 
were  added  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  following  year 
there  is  the  first  appearance  of  organized  government  in  the 
colony. 

We  know  that  in  this  year,  1626,  two  clergymen,  Sebastian 
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Crol  and  John  Huyck,  served  the  little  village  of  New 
Amsterdam,  with  probably  less  than  one  hundred  souls,  and 
the  extent  to  which  clergymen  were  accustomed  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that  they  did  so 
in  this  case,  although  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  it. 

In  1629  the  West  India  Company  decreed  that  all  colonists 
"shall  endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
may  supply  a  minister  and  schoolmaster This  injunction 
was  repeated  in  succeeding  years. 

Many  times  the  colonists  petitioned  to  the  directors  of  the 
West  India  Company  to  send  over  ministers  and  professional 
schoolmasters.  In  1633  the  first  professional  schoolmaster 
came  over  in  answer  to  these  requests.  From  this  time  school 
was  held,  with  some  interruptions  it  is  true,  but  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  settlers  would 
permit,  and  with  greater  regularity  than  in  some  new  settle- 
ments in  our  own  time.  Such  records  as  there  are  frequently 
speak  of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster,  referring  to  the 
public  school  and  the  official  schoolmaster.  We  find  efforts 
to  secure  or  improve  school  accommodations  in  1642,  1647, 
1652,  1656,  and  1662. 

While  at  the  outset  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  were  regu- 
lated by  the  West  India  Company,  subject  to  the  directions 
of  the  States-General,  it  was  very  early  that  the  people  de- 
manded the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  this  right 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of 
self-subsistence  and  self-government.  In  1647  the  director 
and  council,  desirous  "  that  the  government  at  New  Amster- 
dam might  continue  and  increase  in  good  order,  justice,  police, 
population,  prosperity,  and  mutual  harmony,  and  be  provided 
with  strong  fortifications,  a  church,  a  school"  etc.,  authorized 
the  inhabitants  to  nominate  eighteen  of  their  best  men  from 
whom  the  council  would  select  nine,  "as  is  the  custom  in  the 
Fatherland."  Thus  was  constituted  the  "Council  of  Nine" 
representing  the  people. 

In  1649  serious  difficulties  arose  between  the  Council  of 
Nine  and  the  West  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  former  sent  their  president  to  The  Hague  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  States-General.  In  their  statement  of 
grievances  they  say  "  they  desire  that  the  school  be  provided 
with  at  least  two  good  schoolmasters,  so  that  the  school  be 
instructed  and  trained,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord."  *  The  population  had 
increased  at  this  time  to  700  or  800  people.  The  request  was 
complied  with,  and  in  1652  two  schoolmasters  were  provided. 
Frequent  entries  in  the  records  show  that  the  attendance  con- 
tinually increased,  and  the  school  became  more  and  more  sub- 
stantial as  the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  improved.  As 
other  settlements  were  effected,  up  the  river  or  on  Long 
Island,  we  uniformly  find  that  they  were  supplied  with  school- 
masters* 

I  have  been  speaking  of  public  schools  and  official  school- 
masters. But  these  were  not  the  only  early  schools  at  New 
Amsterdam.  We  know  that  prior  to  1662  no  less  than  ten 
persons,  with  the  license  of  the  authorities,  kept  schools  upon 
their  own  account.  We  also  know  that  the  authorities  of  the 
town  permitted  no  private  schools  to  be  kept  by  any  but 
masters  approved  by  them. 

In  1658  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  a  school  of 
academic  grade,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  Latin  school,  and 
drew  pupils  from  all  the  settlements  up  the  river,  and  even 
from  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Latin  master,  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the  council,  in  a  letter 
to  the  directors,  say,  "We  hope  and  confide  that  the  com- 
munity shall  reap  great  benefits  from  it  for  their  children,  for 
which  we  pray  that  a  bountiful  God  may  vouchsafe  his  bless- 
ing." Mr.  Martin  seems  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
petition  for  the  sending  over  of  a  Latin  master  stated  that 
there  was  no  Latin  school  nearer  than  Boston,  but  over- 
looks the  fact  that  there  had  previously  been  a  Latin  school 
at  New  Amsterdam  and  also  the  other  fact  that  there  was  no 
school  at  Plymouth  and  none  but  a  Latin  school  at  Boston* 

n  Albany  Records,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  19-20.      **  Broadhead,  op,  cit.%  p.  616. 
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and  that  it  received  only  a  few  of  the  brighter  boys  of  the 
wealthier  families,  to  prepare  them  for  college  and  the  ministry. 

These  early  Dutch  schools  were  supported  out  of  the  com- 
mon treasury.  It  is  true  that  the  colony  was  aided  in  its 
school  affairs,  as  in  all  its  affairs,  by  the  West  India  Company, 
whose  business  and  interest  it  was  to  promote  colonization, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that,  aside  from  the  assistance  rendered 
for  that  purpose,  the  schools  were  sustained  out  of  the  public 
moneys  of  the  colony"  In  1652  New  Amsterdam  was  in- 
vested with  municipal  privileges,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
agreed  to  support  a  schoolmaster  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  When  municipal  privileges  were  granted  to  outlying 
towns,  the  grant  of  power  embraced  the  authority  to  establish 
schools;"  and  when  new  villages  were  laid  out  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  reserve  lots  for  public  buildings,  among  which  the 
schoolhouse  was  uniformly  named."  In  1650  the  secretary  of 
the  colony,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  settlers,  reported 
to  the  States-General  that  "the  youth  are  not  in  want  of  schools, 
to  the  extent  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country."  Again 
he  said  :  "  'Tis  true  there  is  no  Latin  school  or  academy.  If 
the  Commonalty  require  such  they  can  apply  for  it,  and 
furnish  the  necessary  funds."  " 

Schoolmasters  were  included  under  the  head  of  "  necessary 
officers "  in  the  public  documents  of  the  colony  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  highest  civil  law  to  which  the  colony  was 
subject,  from  the  time  it  was  founded,  required  that  for  the 
support  of  schools  "  each  householder  and  inhabitant  should 
bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  should  be  considered 
proper  for  their  maintenance."  "  In  many  instances  the  council 
took  proceedings  against  persons  refusing  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools*  exacted  payment,  and  punished  the  delin- 
quents." 


**  Dunshee,  School  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church,  p.  32. 

18  O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  New  Netherlands  pp.  476-480. 

H  New  York  Colonial  MS S.%  vol.  vi,  p.  106. 

™  New  York  Colonial  Documents ;  i,  p.  424. 

n  New  York  Colonial  Documents \  vol.  i,  p.  1 12. 
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It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  the  well-settled 
policy  at  New  Amsterdam  to  maintain  free  elementary  schools 
supported  entirely  by  taxation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  same  would  have  continued  to  this  time  with- 
out interruption,  had  not  the  government  of  Old  England,  with 
the  help  of  New  England,  overthrown  it.  Determined  upon  a 
conquest  of  New  Netherland,  the  English  goverment  sent  four 
war  vessels  with  three  companies  of  the  King's  veterans  to 
accomplish  that  end.  This  force  first  landed  at  Boston  and 
demanded  military  assistance ;  then,  sailing  for  New  Amster- 
dam, the  fleet  soon  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Here  it  was  joined  by  the  New  England  militia.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  formidable  force,  and  without  help  from  the 
Fatherland,  the  little  Dutch  settlement  of  less  than  1500 
people  had  no  recourse  but  submission.18 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Dutch  conditioned  their 
capitulation  upon  pledges  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
possession  of  their  property,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
their  freedom  as  citizens. 

With  the  dominance  of  the  English  government  came  the 
English  educational  theories  and  policy — high  schools  for  the 
few,  no  schools  for  the  people.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
treat  of  facts  in  detail.  With  only  a  temporary  interruption, 
the  English  government  exercised  control  over  this  territory 
from  1664  down  to  the  Revolution.  No  one  can  show  any  act 
or  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  government,  during  that 
century,  to  promote  popular  education  in  New  York.  The 
Dutch  continued  their  local  schools  so  far  as  they  could,  in 
the  absence  of  help  from  and  even  against  the  opposition  of 
the  government. 

The  Dutch  were  dominant  in  the  colonial  legislature  much 
of  this  time,  and  on  many  occasions  attempted  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  schools,  only  to  be  met  with  the  censure  or 
stopped  by  the  veto  of  the  English  governor,  who  was  the 
creature  of  the  English  crown.    The  colonial  statutes  of  this 

,s  Winsor's  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  iii,  p.  391. 
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hundred  years  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  enactments  estab- 
lishing or  encouraging  primary  instruction,  although  they  will 
reveal  two  laws  under  which  Latin  schools  were  established 
for  brief  periods  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  two  acts  provided  that  the  expense  of  these  schools 
should  be  met  by  a  common  tax  or  out  of  public  moneys. 
These  were  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  majority  of 
which  were  Dutch  or  of  Dutch  extraction  and  sympathies. 
The  first  was  objected  to  by  the  Governor  and  Council  until 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  control  the  appointment 
and  action  of  teachers.  The  other  only  extended  public  sup- 
port to  a  Latin  school  which  already  existed. 

The  only  educational  act  during  the  century  of  English 
domination  in  the  colony  of  New  York  for  which  the  English 
government  is  entitled  to  any  credit,  is  that  establishing  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College.  How  much  credit  it  deserves  for  this 
step  is  pointedly  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  governor  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  when  a  royal  charter  was  requested,  wherein  he 
says  :  "  It  therefore  seems  highly  requisite  that  a  seminary  on 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  be  distinguished  in 
America  by  particular  privileges,  not  only  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, but  of  good  policy,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  republican 
principles,  which  already  too  much  prevail  in  the  colonies." 


It  is  submitted  that  it  has  been  shown  that  our  common 
school  system,  /.  e.,  schools  for  the  common  welfare  and  the 
public  security,  supported  by  public  moneys,  managed  by 
public  officers,  in  which  all  the  people  have  common  rights, 
and  which  are  free  from  whatever  may  offend  conscience  or 
abridge  those  rights,  originated  with  the  Dutch  rather  than 
the  English,  and  first  came  from  the  Old  Netherlands  into 
the  New  Netherlands,  and  not  from  Old  England  into  New 
England. 

Having  established  so  much,  it  only  remains  to  refer  to  the 
foregoing  and  make  some  comparisons  of  facts  that  are  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  disputed,  in  order  to  see  whether  Mr. 
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Martin's  claim  that  as  to  compulsory  education,  compulsory 
schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compulsory 
supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance, 
"  Massachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the 
other  States,  a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New 
England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others,"  is  justified. 

1.  Compulsory  Education. — By  this  phrase  Mr.  Martin  must 
mean  the  compelling  of  individuals  to  educate  children  under 
their  care,  without  reference  to  public  schools.  This  is  not 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  phrase.  It  has  been  shown  in 
this  paper,  however,  that  even  before  there  was  any  organized 
government  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  frequently  thereafter, 
injunctions  and  directions  concerning  this  matter,  by  authority 
and  with  all  the  force  of  law,  antedated  any  action  whatever 
upon  the  subject  either  in  Massachusetts  or  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  which  both  of  the  colonies  in  that  territory 
owed  allegiance. 

2.  Compulsory  Schools. — By  this  he  must  mean  that  the 
towns  and  villages  were  first  compelled  to  maintain  schools 
in  Massachusetts.  The  claim  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  English  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam 
there  was  a  common  school,  supported  by  public  moneys, 
taught  by  an  official  schoolmaster,  and  open  to  all  children, 
in  almost  constant  operation  there.  As  other  villages  were 
founded,  other  schools  were  opened.  Certainly  a  dozen  pri- 
vate schools,  taught  by  approved  masters,  are  known  to  have 
existed  on  Manhattan  Island  in  the  meantime.  During  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
although  twelve  villages  had  in  the  meantime  been  settled, 
there  was  no  school  of  any  kind  in  the  colony.  Save  Latin 
schools,  open  to  a  few  boys  who  were  sons  of  the  compara- 
tively wealthy,  and  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  or  for 
the  public  service,  there  were  no  public  schools  in  either  of  the 
Massachusetts-colonies  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
they  were  first  settled.  It  is  idle  to  point  to  resolutions  and 
talk  about  compulsory  schools,  when  there  were  no  schools  for 
the  common  people. 
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3.  Compulsory  Certification  of  Teachers. — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  this  phrase  was  intended  to  mean.  In  any  event 
there  has  never  been  any  real  and  independent  certification 
of  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  compulsory  or  otherwise.  No 
one  representing  the  State  can  confer  authority  to  teach  in 
her  schools,  or  prevent  a  person  from  teaching.  Even  a 
normal  school  diploma  has  no  legal  value.  In  all  the  cities 
and  towns  the  power  to  certify  and  the  power  to  employ 
teachers  are  lodged  in  the  same  hands.  Men  who  hold  the 
double  power,  and  desire  to  employ  a  candidate,  will  be 
likely  to  decide  that  he  is  morally  sound  and  intellectually 
competent,  in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere.  There  is  really 
no  certifying  of  teachers,  in  Massachusetts,  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  modern  school  administration.  In  this  year, 
1892,  there  is  no  more  of  it  there  on  principle,  and  probably 
not  so  much  in  practice,  than  there  was  at  New  Amsterdam 
when  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  governor. 

Any  adequate  system  of  certifying  teachers  must  be  admin- 
istered  by  professional  authority,  specially  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  the  power  of  employing,  and  removed  from 
local  whims,  interests,  and  antagonisms.  This  is  the  plan  upon 
which  New  York  has  been  operating  for  eighty  years.  As  early 
as  18 12  the  law  required  towns  to  elect  commissioners  who 
should  manage  the  schools  and  employ  teachers,  and  also  in- 
spectors, who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  employing,  but 
who  should  examine  and  certify  teachers,  and  be  paid  for  the 
service.  Upon  this  general  plan  there  are  difficulties  enough. 
Without  it  the  certification  of  teachers  is  of  small  value,  and 
talk  about  the  "compulsory  certification  of  teachers,"  seems 
a  play  upon  words. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  qualifications  of  teachers 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  New  York  commenced  to 
.  appropriate  money  for  training  teachers  in  1827,  while  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  begin  till  1839,  anc^  then  ox^V  under  the  incen- 
tive of  a  private  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  condition 
that  the  State  would  give  a  like  amount. 

4.  Compulsory  Supervision. — This  phrase  is  also  misleading. 
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There  is  no  compulsory  supervision  of  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
No  city  or  town  is  required  by  law  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent. Wherever  it  is  done  it  is  voluntarily  done,  and  may  be 
discontinued  at  any  moment.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no 
supervision,  compulsory,  voluntary,  or  otherwise,  until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  and  until  the  trend  of  events  west  of 
the  Berkshires  made  that  course  necessary  if  Massachusetts 
was  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  procession. 

In  1812,  New  York  created  the  office  of  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  with  authority  to  supervise.  She  has 
continued  and  constantly  strengthened  the  office  ever  since. 
Not  till  1837  did  Massachusetts  create  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  authority  to  do  what  no  one  objects  to.  It  may 
collect  statistics  and  report  them  to  the  Legislature.  It  may 
appoint  a  secretary  to  keep  its  records  and  deliver  lectures  to 
teachers  and  others  provided  they  will  "  voluntarily  assemble." 
It  may  hold  a  teachers'  institute,  but  not  until  "  satisfied  that 
fifty  teachers  of  public  schools  desire  to  unite  in  forming  one." 
But  neither  this  Board  nor  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  can  re- 
move an  officer  for  maladministration,  or  regulate  the  licensing 
of  a  teacher,  or  protect  the  rights  of  a  teacher,  or  drive  a 
teacher  from  the  service  for  immorality  or  incompetency,  or 
require  an  unfit  schoolhouse  to  be  replaced  with  a  better,  or 
compel  the  local  authorities  to  supply  it  with  needed  furni- 
ture and  appliances,  or  direct  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  or  do  any  other  one  of  the  thousand  things  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  healthful  and  vigor- 
ous school  administration. 

As  already  observed,  there  is  no  compulsory  local  super- 
vision of  schools  in  Massachusetts.  What  voluntary  supervi- 
sion there  is  came  very  slowly,  although  it  came  in  good  form 
when  it  did  come.  Town  commissioners  and  town  inspectors 
were  created  in  New  York  in  1812.  The  latter  were  paid  officers 
with  general  supervisory  powers.  Even  the  town  committees 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  no  such  powers,  were  not  provided 
for.  until  1826.  Supervision  is  not  supervision  at  all  unless  it  is  by 
professionals.    Not  until  i860  were  cities  and  towns  authorized 
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to  appoint  superintendents.  They  have  never  been  compelled 
to  appoint  them.  In  1888  an  admirable  provision  for  uniting 
towns  under  one  superintendent  was  introduced  into  the  law. 
But  there  is  no  feature  of  the  whole  system  of  supervising 
schools  in  the  Bay  State  which  was  not  set  in  operation  at  an 
earlier  date  somewhere  else. 

5.  Compulsory  Taxation, — The  only  provision  which  I  can 
see  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  concerning  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  is  that  the  towns  shall  raise  "  such  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  schools  as  they  judge  necessary'9 
This  is  not  very  compulsory.  No  general  State  tax  is  levied 
for  schools.  In  New  York,  as  early  as  1795,  the  State  com- 
menced raising  $100,000  per  year  for  distribution  among  the 
towns,  and  required — not  authorized — each  town  to  raise  half 
as  much  by  local  taxation  as  its  share  amounted  to.  It  has 
continued  to  assert  the  same  principle  ever  since.  The  State 
School  fund  was  established  in  New  York  in  1805  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1834.  The  system  in  New  York  is  a  State  system. 
The  State  decides  what  must  be  done.  It  compels  the  great 
cities  to  help  the  weak  towns,  and  it  empowers  its  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  to  require  the  laying  of  any 
local  taxes  necessary  to  supply  continuous  and  ample  school 
facilities.  I  see  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  educational  laws 
of  Massachusetts. 

6.  Compulsory  Attendance. — In  1853,  and  again  in  1874, 
New  York  passed  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Neither  was 
effectual.  Her  educators  are  now  earnestly  trying  to  secure 
a  better.  Massachusetts  passed  her  attendance  act  in  1873. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  successfully  administered.  It  provides 
for  attendance,  for  twenty  weeks  of  each  school  year,  by  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  fourteen  years.  After  a  somewhat 
extended  inquiry  I  have  found  no  instance  where  such  a  law 
was  successful  unless  it  provided  that,  within  fixed  ages,  all 
children  should  attend  school  at  all  times  when  public  schools 
are  in  session.  Therefore,  while  compelled  to  doubt,  I  cannot 
dispute  the  claim.  The  desire  to  find  something  which  may 
be  conceded  leads  me,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  admit  so 
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much.  But  though  Massachusetts  may  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  her  sister  States  in  compelling  attendance  upon 
the  schools,  it  is  not  true  that  she  commenced  earlier  than 
some  others.  It  is  quite  possible  that  her  circumstances 
have  not  been  as  difficult  or  troublesome  as  others  have 
encountered. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  six  steps  which  Massachusetts  lays 
down  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  have  not  been  taken  by  her 
"  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest."  By  her  own  measure  she  is, 
in  this  regard,  under  size.  Her  over-loyal  sons  have  told  the 
story,  so  many  times,  in  flowing  and  heroic  numbers,  that  her 
people  believe  it.  And  some  others  do  also.  The  facts  are 
with  New  York.  All  she  needs  is  the  help  of  Massachusetts 
men  to  tell  the  story. 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions  she  has  had  that  help.  In  one  of 
his  lectures  Horace  Mann,  then  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  fell  into  the  common  habit  of  his 
people  when  he  said,  "  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  whose  whole  system  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
Massachusetts."  But  when  he  saw  it  in  cold  type  he  drew 
back  and  starred  a  footnote,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  believe  this 
statement  to  have  been  strictly  true  at  the  time  it  was  written 
(i  841).  But,  in  some  respects,  it  is  no  longer  true.  As  it  regards 
efficiency,  and  the  means  of  rapid  improvement,  to  say  no  more,  the 
system  of  the  State  of  New  York  now  takes  precedence  of  any  in 
the  Union"  Then  he  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  the  New 
York  plan  to  Massachusetts.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  State 
Board  in  1845  he  said,  "The great  State  of  New  York  is  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world" 
His  manifest  disposition  to  correct  an  error  and  do  justice  to 
others  should  commend  itself  to  the  present  generation.  If 
what  he  said  was  true  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  none  the  less  so 
now.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons which  make  it  more  emphatically  true  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Massachusetts  sentiment,  which  leaves 
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schools  entirely  to  the  support  and  control  of  towns,  no  mat- 
ter  whether  they  are  broad-minded,  well-to-do,  and  generous, 
or  ignorant  and  poor,  is  opposed  to  the  best  and  enduring 
interests  of  the  school  system.  The  American  policy  places 
the  support  and  management  of  schools  not  upon  the  general 
government,  not  upon  counties  or  cities  or  towns  or  districts, 
but  upon  the  several  States.  Towns  have  no  original  power 
of  legislation  or  of  taxation  ;  States  have.  The  experience 
of  the  world  must  be  carried  to  every  corner  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  strong  must  help  the  weak,  not  only  in  methods, 
but  also  in  means.  States  alone  can  secure  this,  for  it  de- 
pends upon  the  intelligent  and  independent  exercise  of  the 
great  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  which  the  States 
alone  possess. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  discussion  is  of  no  avail,  no  matter 
what  the  facts  are.  Not  so.  The  educational  workers  of  no 
two  States  have  more  respect  for  each  other  than  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  None  of  this  respect  is  likely 
to  be  lost.  Even  more.  We  know  what  makes  Massachu- 
setts great.  "  There  is  her  history.  The  world  knows  it  by 
heart."  And  the  world  respects  and  honors  it  as  well.  But 
there  are  other  great  States.  And  there  are  things  in  their 
history  which  have  made  them  great.  It  is  meet  that  they 
should  possess  what  belongs  to  them.  The  deeds  of  the 
fathers  are  an  invaluable  heritage.  The  educational  history 
of  New  York,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  full  of  great  deeds, 
of  most  broad-minded  and  far-reaching  acts.  She  has  never 
been  behind  others.  She  has  never  had  the  credit  which  is 
her  due.  The  people  of  this  great  State  must  know,  and 
must  have  just  pride  in  the  wise  and  heroic  leadership  of  the 
fathers,  that  it  may  be  an  incentive  for  the  present  and  an 
inspiration  in  the  future. 


Andrew  S.  Draper. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


II. 


CAN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  BE  TAUGHT? 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  London  a  little  book* 
by  Mr.  John  Churton  Collins,  called  "The  Study  of  English 
Literature :  a  plea  for  its  recognition  and  organization  at  the 
universities  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  may  serve  as  well  as 
another  as  an  excuse  for  a  few  more  or  .less  connected 
suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of  British  and  American  litera- 
ture in  our  colleges.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  an 
American  cannot  but  read  Mr.  Collins's  book  with  astonish- 
ment, for  it  makes  plain  a  state  of  affairs  and  a  state  of  feel- 
ing at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  have  no  parallel  at 
Harvard  and  Yale,  at  Princeton  and  Columbia.  As  one  reads 
Mr.  Collins's  pages  he  discovers  not  only  that  there  is  little 
or  no  provision  made  in  either  of  the  great  English  univer- 
sities for  instruction  in  the  literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  he  learns  also  that  there  is  distinct  hostility  toward 
any  instruction  in  this  literature.  V/e  are  told,  moreover, 
that  when  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding instruction  in  English  literature,  it  was  diverted  from  its 
purpose  and  used  to  provide  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Against  this  state  of  affairs  and  against  the  state  of 
feeling  that  makes  such  things  possible,  Mr.  Collins's  essay  is 
a  vigorous  protest,  somewhat  strenuous  indeed,  and  some- 
what lacking  in  urbanity,  as  the  writing  of  an  ardent  advocate 
is  likely  to  be. 

One  thing  more  an  American  discovers  in  reading  Mr. 
Collins's  plages,  and  the  discovery  thus  made  is  confirmed 
by  reading  the  reviews  which  the  book  has  had  in  the 
British  journals — and  this  is  that  the  custom  of  examining  for 
honors  has  obtained  so  long  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been 
carried  to  such  extremes,  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  between 
the  end  and  the  means.    In  other  words  British  writers  on 
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education,  like  Mr.  Collins,  and  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who 
reviewed  Mr.  Collins's  book  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
seem  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  between  teaching  and 
examining.  When  Mr.  Collins  asks  the  question  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative, 
and  when  Mr.  Lang  answers  it  in  the  negative,  both  of  them 
interpret  the  question  to  mean  "Can  English  literature  be 
examined  on?" 

This  insistence  on  examinations,  this  substitution  of  one  of 
the  instruments  of  teaching  for  the  teaching  itself,  this  exal- 
tation of  the  means  above  the  end,  has  apparently  the  same 
result  in  the  universities  of  England  that  it  has  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city.  A  strict  application  of  the  mark- 
ing system  is  little  likely  to  encourage  culture  either  in  a  uni- 
versity or  in  a  public  school.  Narrowness  is  more  easily 
produced  than  breadth.  If  openness  of  mind  be  a  chief  object 
of  the  higher  education,  there  could  easily  be  adduced  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  in  Great  Britain  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  now  attaining  its  purpose.  Much  recent  British 
writing  by  university  men  on  education,  on  politics,  and  on 
literature  reveals  the  great  rigidity  of  their  limitations  and 
shows  but  little  of  the  flexibility  which  is  the  best  attribute  of 
culture.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  young 
Scotsmen  push  to  the  front  in  literary  circles  in  London. 

Perhaps  also  the  disproportionate  weight  given  to  examina- 
tions in  the  English  universities  is  one  reason  why  so  few 
American  students  go  there,  while  they  go  by  hundreds  to 
Germany  where  more  wholesome  and  more  liberal  methods  of 
instruction  obtain.  No  passage  in  Mr.  Bryce's  book  is  more 
pregnant  than  that  in  which  he  compares  the  system  of 
instruction  at  the  English  universities  with  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican universities,  finding  in  the  latter  the  notable  merit  "that 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better 
minds,  vulgarized  by  being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and 
of  the  passion  for  quick  and  conspicuous  success."  .  {The 
American  Commonwealth,  ii.  556.)  Mr.  Bryce  adds  that  "an 
American  student  is  not  induced  by  his  university  to  think 
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less  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  is  learning  than  of  how 
far  it  will  pay  in  an  examination."  Accurate  observer  as  Mr. 
Bryce  is  of  American  manners  and  customs  and  institutions, 
as  an  observer  of  British  manners  and  customs  and  institu- 
tions he  is  equaled  by  Mr.  Punch,  who  published  a  drawing  a 
year  or  two  ago  showing  a  British  schoolboy  at  the  panto- 
mime of  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood"  and  asking  what  the  story 
was — he  hadn't  read  it,  because  it  didn't  "count  in  the 
exams." 

Mr.  Collins's  book  is  calculated  chiefly  for  the  meridian 
of  Oxford,  but  a  certain  few  of  his  calculations  are  available 
for  use  also  in  America.  Therefore  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  so  pertinent  a  plea  for  the  study  of  English  literature 
should  not  be  clothed  in  choicer  language;  that  it  should 
be  disfigured  by  the  petty  pedantry  of  treating  medium  and 
curriculum  as  words  not  yet  assimilated  into  the  English  lan- 
guage and  therefore  taking  the  Latin  plural;  and  that  it 
should  contain  a  clause  so  grotesque  in  taste  as  this  on  page 
149 — "to  raise  Greek,  now  gradually  falling  out  of  our  cur- 
ricula and  degenerating  into  the  cachet  and  shibboleth  of 
cliques  of  pedants,  to  its  proper  place  in  education." 

Abundant  evidence  can  .be  found  in  Mr.  Collins's  pages 
in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the  time  has  come  to  divide 
the  professorship  usually  known  in  our  American  colleges  as 
the  chair  of  English  language  and  literature.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  modern  philology  such  a  professorship  is 
almost  an  absurdity.  With  the  increasing  specialization  of 
studies,  no  college  ought  to  ask  any  one  man  to  teach  things  as 
dissimilar  as  English  literature  and  the  English  language.  As 
yet  no  American  college — so  far  as  I  know,  at  least — has 
frankly  divided  this  professorship  and  established  two  chairs,  Cj^J^JL 
one  of  the  English  language  and  the  otherj>f  English  litera- 
ture; perhaps i  XTblumBiiTCoilege  has  shown  the  fullest  underWiVK^ 
standing  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  she  has  not  ^ 
only  a  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  but 
also  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  professor  of  literature,  and  an 
instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon.    At  Yale  there  are  a  professor  and 
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an  adjunct  professor  of  English  literature  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  language  and  literature;  while  at  Harvard 
there  are  a  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  English, .and 
a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  teaching  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  One 
falls  in  the  domain  of  science  and  the  other  in  the  domain  of 
art.  To  instruct  in  the  English  language  is  the  duty  of  the 
philologist,  while  to  instruct  in  English  literature  is  the  duty 
of  the  literary  critic;  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
philologist  and  the  literary  critic  are  little  likely  to  be  found 
united  in  the  same  man.  Inevitably,  if  one  professor  fill  the 
double  chair,  one  thing  or  the  other  will  suffer  as  it  should 
not.  Either  the  students  will  leave  the  English  classroom 
with  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  literary  history 
but  without  any  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  language  they 
will  have  to  use  all  their  lives ;  or  they  will  leave  it  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Shakspere's  vocabulary  but  with- 
out any  appreciation  of  the  range  and  sweep  of  Shakspere  s 
art.    Either  result  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

Having  in  his  mind  the  confusion  between  teaching  and 
examining  which  has  befogged  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
question  in  England,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian, 
declared  against  any  university  teaching  of  English  literature. 
Mr.  Collins  quotes  Mr.  Freeman  as  writing,  "there  are  many 
things  fit  for  a  man's  personal  study  which  are  not  fit  for 
university  examinations.  One  of  these  is  literature."  That 
literature  "cultivates  the  taste,  educates  the  sympathies, 
enlarges  the  mind,"  ^r.  Freeman  makes  no  attempt  to  deny; 
"only  we  cannot  examine  in  tastes  and  sympathies,"  is  his 
reply.  Now  if  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  It  is 
an  argument,  not  against  teaching  English  literature  only,  but 
against  teaching  Latin  literature  and  Greek  literature.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  and  those  who  hold  with  him  have  not  yet  sug- 
gested that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should 
give  up  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature. 
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There  is  indeed  no  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature.  The 
texts  of  the  great  Greek  authors,  like  the  texts  of  the  great 
English  authors,  may  serve  for  grammatical  instruction  and 
for  mere  linguistic  drill ;  or  they  may,  the  ancient  as  well  as*the 
modern,  be  used  to  cultivate  the  taste,  educate  the  sympathy, 
and  enlarge  the  mind.  That  is  to  say,  the  professor  of  Greek 
literature,  like  the  professor  of  English  literature,  may  have 
the  scientific  bias  or  he  may  have  the  artistic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  the 
instruction  given  by  those  who  fill  the  chairs  of  the  Greek  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  is  often  too  minutely 
grammatical,  too  taken  up  with  linguistic  detail,  too  little 
given  to  opening  the  student's  eyes  to  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  poet  he  is  reading.  If  I  may  offer  myself  as  a  witness, 
I  shall  have  to  confess  that  my  own  early  instruction  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek  was  such  that  to  this  day  the  ;Eneid  and  the 
Iliad  are  but  text-books  toiled  over  in  school  days;  while  by 
great  good  fortune  after  I  came  to  college  I  met  instructors  of 
a  broader  outlook,  and  so  it  happens  that  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  poems  of  Horace  are  still  literature  to  be 
enjoyed  like  the  comedies  of  Molifere,  the  novels  of  Thack- 
eray, the  tales  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  masterpieces  of  modern 
literature. 

Of  course  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  many  teachers 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature  who  understand  their  duty 
toward  the  art  they  profess,  and  who  seek,  therefore,  to  com- 
municate to  their  pupils  some  of  their  own  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  the  authors  they  expound.  Of  this  kind  nothing 
could  be  better — to  take  the  examples  which  lie  nearest  to 
my  hand — than  Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen's  commentary  on  the 
Faust  of  Goethe,  or  than  Professor  H.  T.  Peck's  exposition  of 
the  comedies  of  Plautus.  Nor  are  there  wanting  teachers  of 
this  sort  in  Great  Britain  also,  if  one  may  take  as  a  sample 
the  discussion  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  printed  by  Professor 
S.  H.  Butcher  in  his  recent  invigorating  volume  of  essays  on 
Some  Aspects  of  tlte  Greek  Genius  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  by 
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him  declared  to  be  "the  substance  of  lectures  which  accom- 
panied the  detailed  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Poetics'*  (And 
since  I  have  cited  Professor  Butchers  book,  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  call  attention  to  those  incisive  passages  of  his  admi- 
rable essay  on  The  Unity  of  Learning,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  British  system  of  examinations, 
with  its  cram  and  its  cast-iron  answers  for  cast-iron  questions 
(pp.  226-29). 

No  doubt  English  is  often  taught  in  the  same  siccative 
fashion  as  I  was  made  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  No  doubt 
there  are  American  boys  and  girls  now  being  brought  up  to 
hate  Shakspere  and  to  detest  Milton  because  the  writings  of 
Shakspere  and  of  Milton  are  used  as  text-books  for  narrow 
linguistic  drill.  Very  properly  Mr.  Collins  holds  up  to  scorn 
certain  of  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  the  English  classics 
— models  of  how  not  to  do  it,  overladen  with  useless  notes, 
borne  down  by  dreary  pedantry,  giving  the  student  informa- 
tion as  to  all  the  things  he  has  no  need  to  know  and  tell- 
ing him  little  or  nothing  which  will  help  him  really  to 
understand  and  appreciate  his  author.  Mark  Pattison's  edi- 
tions of  certain  of  Pope's  poems,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Selec- 
tions from  Steele,  and  more  than  a  few  other  books  put  forth 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  are  excellent  in  execution  and  in 
spirit ;  but  for  the  dullness  of  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of 
Shakspere,  for  its  insistence  on  futilities,  for  its  failure  to 
explain  the  physical  conditions  of  the  theater  for  which  Shak- 
spere wrote,  for  its  hopeless  inability  to  conceive  of  Shakspere 
as  a  living  man  and  as  a  constant  force  in  literature  or  as  any- 
thing but  a  peg  for  examination  papers — for  these  and  for 
many  blunders  as  bad  as  these,  no  language  can  be  too  severe. 
Anyone  who  compares  the  Clarendon  Press  series  with  the 
Riverside  Literature  series  intended  •  for  younger  students, 
cannot  but  remark  how  much  more  effective  the  American 
series  is  than  the  British  in  the  effort  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
educate  the  sympathies,  and  enlarge  the  mind.  The  little 
pamphlet  on  Lincoln  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series  is  a 
model  of  its  kind;  it  contains  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
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(probably  the  most  eloquent  address  in  our  language  and  in 
our  century)  with  other  of  Lincoln's  writings,  introduced 
by  Lowell's  splendidly  sympathetic  and  magnificently  inter- 
pretive essay,  and  concluding  with  Walt  Whitman's  "My 
Captain !" 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  an  American  school  edition 
of  the  "Comedy  of  Errors "  containing  views  of  Ephesus,  a 
town  of  which  Shakspere  knew  little  and  cared  less,  and  not 
containing  any  account  of  the  platform-stage  of  the  unroofed 
theater  in  which  the  play  was  first  performed.  The  only 
school  edition  of  Shakspere's  plays,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  notes 
of  which  are  aesthetic  rather  than  linguistic,  stimulant  rather 
than  dispiriting,  is  that  called  the  Falcon  (London :  Riving- 
tons).  From  41  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  in  this  edition,  for 
example,  a  student  could  learn  the  use  of  the  gallery  over  the 
stage  and  so  might  get  his  eyes  opened  a  little  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  theater  under  Elizabeth — conditions  which 
dominate  the  form  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  And  Mr.  Hud- 
son's  Harvard  edition  of  single  plays  is  not  without  helps  to 
an  understanding  of  the  poet's  art. 

This  discussion  of  text-books  is  not  so  much  a  digression  as 
it  may  seem ;  it  will  serve  at  least  to  make  plainer  the  fact 
that  if  Greek  literature  can  be  taught  as  literature,  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  great  Greeks,  so  can  English  lit- 
erature be  taught  as  literature,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  the  great  writers  of  the  English  language.  The  French, 
it  may  be  noted,  are  teaching  French  literature  to  the  youth 
of  France  and  they  are  teaching  in  it  so  successfully  that  no 
one  has  thought  to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  taught.  In  education,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Amer- 
ican can  find  more  profit  in  considering  the  customs  of  the 
French  than  he  can  in  considering  the  customs  of  the  British. 

That  Mr.  Freeman  should  oppose  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  becomes  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  remember 
that  any  such  teaching  must  be,  three-quarters  of  it,  histori- 
cal. And  the  history  of  English  literature  can  be  taught  just 
as  easily  as  the  history  of  the  English  people ;  it  is,  indeed, 
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part  of  that  history,  as  any  reader  of  Greene  soon  discovers. 
It  can  be  taught  ill,  just  as  the  larger  history  can  be  taught 
ill,  with  the  same  barren  memorizing  of  dates  and  of  proper 
names.  But  a  capable  instructor  can  so  handle  his  subject 
that  every  student  will  see  and  watch  and  understand  the 
development  of  English  literature,  noting  the  rise  of  each  school 
and  the  reasons  of  its  prosperity  and  the  causes  of  its  ultimate 
disappearance,  ascertaining  what  every  great  writer  contrib- 
uted to  the  common  fund  and  what  he  did  to  advance  literary 
art  in  our  language,  tracing  the  conflicting  influences  which 
have  affected  English  literature,  Norman  and  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian and  French  and  German,  each  in  its  turn  and  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  and  at  last  finding  that  Shakspere  is  to 
him  quite  as  alive  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  Milton  stands 
forth  from  the  page  of  history  as  sharply  as  Cromwell.  This  is 
what  a  capable  instructor  could  do;  and  of  course  it  is  what 
every  teacher  of  English  literature  ought  to  endeavor  to  do. 

Mr.  Collins  very  properly  points  out  (p.  35)  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  good  history  of  English  literature;  there 
are  manuals  a  plenty,  schoolmasters'  books  most  of  them,  not 
informed  with  the  true  critical  spirit,  and  more  often  than  not 
dull  to  the  verge  of  lifelessness.  Taine's  great  work  is  not 
for  the  undergraduate;  it  is  too  paradoxical,  too  biased,  too 
ill-balanced.  There  remains  only  Mr.  Stopford  Brookes 
Primer,  which  Mr.  Collins  fails  to  mention;  and  admirable 
as  this  is,  it  is  after  all  only  a  primer,  too  condensed  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory.  And  for  us  Americans  another  difficulty 
arises;  no  books  of  British  origin  treat  American  authors 
adequately;  most  of  them  omit  all  criticism  of  American 
writers;  and  this  is  best,  no  doubt.  But  in  some  way  this 
omission  must  be  supplied.  The  more  common  method  is 
to  prepare  a  primer  or  a  manual  of  American  literature,  not 
on  the  same  scale  of  that  of  English  literature,  but  of 
the  same  size.  Here  is  a  most  unfortunate  lack  of  propor- 
tion. To  say  that  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  as  important  as  the  British  authors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  be  influenced  unduly  by  the  patriotic 
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bias;  but  to  say — or  without  saying,  to  act  on  the  assumption 
— that  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  as 
important  as  all  the  long  line  of  British  authors  from  Caedmon 
to  Tennyson,  is  simply  monstrous. 

American  literature  is  a  scant  century  old ;  and  it  is  only 
eighty-three  years  since  Irving  published  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York,  the  first  important  American  contribu- 
tion to  polite  literature.  The  fact  is  that  English  literature  as 
a  whole  is  our  heritage  here  in  America ;  our  share  in  it  is 
quite  as  large  as  that  of  our  British  cousins.  It  was  only  in 
1776  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  broke  the  unity  of 
the  English  race;  and  for  fifty  years  thereafter  there  were 
very  few  books  written  in  the  United  States.  There  is  still  a 
community  of  language.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  convenient 
in  future  to  retain  the  name  of  the  language  for  all  literature 
written  in  it,  making  a  geographical  distinction  between  that 
produced  in  Great  Britain  and  that  produced  in  the  United 
States,  calling  the  former  British  and  the  latter  American. 

I  find  Mr..  Collins  drawing  up  a  table  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  "Taken  in  its  whole  extent, 
the  history  of  English  literature  proper  may  be  divided  into 
nine  epochs.  The  first  will  extend  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400 ;  the 
second  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  the  third  from  that  date  to  the  accession  of  Eliz- 
abeth; the  fourth  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  fifth  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700;  the  sixth  to 
the  death  of  Swift  in  1745;  the  seventh  from  the  death  of 
Swift  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1798;  the 
eighth  to  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850 ;  and  the  ninth 
from  that  date  to  the  present  time,"  (pp.  35-36).  There  are 
many  criticisms  which  might  be  made  on  this  scheme  of 
chronological  classification,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another 
to  show  the  relation  of  American  authors  to  British.  Seven 
of  Mr.  Collins's  epochs  have  to  do  with  English  literature 
before  any  political  division  took  place  among  those  who 
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speak  the  English  language ;  the  eighth  and  ninth  epochs  fall 
after  that  division.  In  a  history  of  English  literature  written 
with  a  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  American  writers,  the  eighth 
and  ninth  epochs  would  each  have  subdivisions  into  British 
literature  and  American.  And  here  we  have  the  due  pro- 
portion between  British  and  American  literature,  so  often 
ignored  in  our  text-books  and  in  our  teaching.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  epoch,  in  the  American  division  a  rapid 
summary  might  be  given  of  the  American  writers  prior  to 
1798,  of  whom  only  Franklin  was  important.  Even  in  the 
ninth  epoch  the  patriotic  bias  would  need  to  be  unduly  power- 
ful  to  make  the  American  division  as  large  as  the  British. 
We  may  hope  that  by  the  time  a  tenth  epoch  and  an  eleventh 
are  needed,  the  American  division  will  overshadow  the  Brit- 
ish ;  but  that  is  as  the  future  shall  determine. 

Probably  in  disgust  at  the  ordinary  text-book  with  its 
crowd  of  proper  names  and  birthplaces  and  years  of  birth 
and  of  death,  Mr.  Collins  is  perhaps  inclined  to  sneer  at 
dates.  Of  course  any  mere  memorizing  of  days  and  years  is 
futile  enough.  But  an  assured  grasp  of  chronology  is  needful 
to  understand  the  development  of  literature  and  the  evolution 
and  modification  of  the  literary  art.  Without  it,  the  influ- 
ence of  one  man  on  another,  of  one  nation  on  another,  is  not 
to  be  set  forth  with  certainty.  It  was  his  mastery  of  the 
chronology  of  French  literature  which  enabled  M.  Brunetfere 
to  shatter  certain  of  the  theories  of  the  late  M.  HennequiVs 
Critique  Scientifique.  It  was  Mr.  Collins's  own  familiarity 
with  obscure  dates  in. the  history  of  English  literature  which 
enabled  him  to  expose  certain  of  the  blunders  of  a  Clarendon 
Press  book  on  an  unimportant  period  of  English  poetry.  To 
ask  a  student  of  English  comedy  to  give  a  chronological  list 
of  the  comic  dramatists  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan,  with  the 
dates  of  the  production  on  the  stage  of  the  two  or  three 
leading  plays  of  each,  would  show  pretty  well  how  carefully 
the  student  had  understood  the  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  of  that  period.  Mere  memorizing  is  of  little 
value,  but  none  the  less  is  chronology  the  backbone  of  history. 
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Of  course  when  the  seminary  method  is  taken  up  in  the  study 
of  literary  history  as  it  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  study 
of  political  history,  the  student  investigates  for  himself  and 
collects  his  own  dates;  and  he  has  the  firmer  grip  on  his 
chronology  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  toil. 
For  general  reference  nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr. 
Ryland's  Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature  (1890 : 
Macmillan),  if  only  a  supplement  were  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try covering  American  literature  as  accurately  and  as  carefully 
as  Mr.  Ryland  has  covered  British  literature. 

Like  all  teaching,  the  teaching  of  English  literature  is  a 
task  of  exceeding  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  calls  for  constant 
enthusiasm,  abundant  knowledge,  unfailing  ingenuity,  and 
untiring  tact.  It  can  never  give  a  taste  for  letters  to  those 
who  are  born  without  it ;  and  that  many  people  are  blind  to 
literature  is  a  fact  as  indisputable  as  it  is  lamentable.  It  can 
aid,  it  can  guide,  those  who  fortunately  have  a  love  for  letters, 
making  the  path  straight  before  them  and  keeping  them  from 
waste  effort.  It  can  even  arouse  in  those  not  hostile  to  litera- 
ture, although  hitherto  they  have  never  acknowledged  its 
charms,  an  interest  in  great  writers  and  sometimes  even  in  lit- 
erary art.  Indeed,  this  is,  in  a  word,  what  the  professor  of 
English  literature  must  always  have  before  him  as  an  ideal 
— the  creation  of  a  contagion  of  interest  in  books. 


Brander  Matthews. 
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DEFECTIVE  VISION  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

I  am  sure  that  every  teacher  must  have  been  hampered 
again  and  again  in  the  daily  routine  of  professional  cares, 
because  the  progress  of  one  or  more  pupils  in  every 
class  has  been  retarded  by  insufficient  vision  or  weak  eyes. 
Many  a  boy  who  gets  on  indifferently  at  school,  gaining  a 
reputation  for  dullness  or  indolence,  is  prevented  from  going 
forward  by  his  imperfect  vision — a  condition  of  which  he  may 
himself  be  ignorant.  How  is  the  child  to  know  but  that  the 
blurring  page,  the  watery  eyes,  and  aching  head,  which  follow 
any  protracted  use  of  the  eyes,  are  not  the  common  lot  of 
mankind  ?  This  has  always  been  his  experience ;  why  should 
it  not  be  that  of  his  fellows  also?  So,  without  complaint  he 
struggles  on,  asking  no  relief  from  troubles  which  to  him  are 
only  a  part  of  the  disagreeable  duties  of  his  school  life. 

That  this  is  not  an  idle  statement  is  demonstrated  by 
numerous  examples  which  have  fallen  under  my  personal 
observation.  I  recall  in  this  connection  the  case  of  a  clergy- 
man's young  daughter,  who  was  sent  home  with  a  note  from 
the  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools.  An  hour  later  the 
distressed  father  brought  his  child  to  me  and  placed  the  note 
in  my  hand.  The  extraordinary  advice  was  given  to  place 
the  child  under  special  training,  since  she  had  not  the  mental 
capacity  to  get  on  at  school.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this 
occurred  seventeen  years  ago.  I  found  the  child  with  only  ^ 
of  normal  acuity  of  vision  because  of  a  very  high  grade  of 
astigmatism.  She  could  not  see  enough  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
This  was  corrected  by  a  pair  of  cylindrical  glasses,  and  the 
poor  child  at  once  proved  her  capacity  to  learn  and  keep  up 
with  her  class.  The  same  truth  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  a  broader  way  by  the  large  percentage  of  defective 
eyes  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  schools,  by  exten- 
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sive  statistics  collated  by  careful  and  industrious  observers 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

In  all  of  these  statistics  it  was  shown  that  the  percentage  of 
near-sightedness  (myopia)  steadily  increased  in  the  schools. 
Beginning  with  a  low  percentage  in  the  primary  departments 
it  grew  greater  as  the  higher  classes  were  reached ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
schools  of  Breslau,  beginning  with  about  13  per  cent.,  it 
advanced  to  62  per  cent,  in  the  university  classes.  In  the 
Philadelphia  schools  there  was  but  5  per  cent,  at  8.50  years  of 
age,  but  20  per  cent,  at  an  average  age  of  17.5  years. 

The  full  significance  of  this  statement  is  grasped  only  when  it 
is  understood  that  the  myopic  eye  stands  for  a  diseased  eye. 
It  is  a  condition  of  refraction  acquired  by  the  stretching 
of  the  eyeball — a  condition  rendered  possible  only  by  certain 
pathological  processes  set  up  by  eye-strain,  and  usually  begin- 
ning very  early  in  the  educational  process.  In  my  own  statis- 
tics, collated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
shown  that,  in  2422  children  examined,  1084  were  found  to 
have  less  than  the  normal  acuity  of  vision  and  that  1099  had 
more  or  less  trouble  arising  from  the  use  of  their  eyes  at 
books.  These  figures  show  that  we  have  ample  cause  to  con- 
sider seriously  our  duty  to  these  children  with  defective  vision. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  children,  under  other  environment, 
would  never  be  conscious  of  their  defect  of  vision.  Their 
eyesight  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate 
demands  made,  e.  g.y  by  agriculture.  The  struggle  in  our 
schools,  therefore,  is,  for  them,  one  of  adaptation  to  the 
demands  of  a  more  complex  civilization,  and  unless  due  care 
is  exercised  many  individuals  must  either  drop  out  of  the 
unequal  conflict,  or  receive  permanent  injury  in  the  struggle 
for  an  education. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  blindness  is  imminent  as  the  penalty  of  continued 
work,  but  that,  under  the  required  strain,  these  defective  eyes 
become  also  the  subject  of  certain  pathological  conditions, 
which  lead  to  further  impairment  of  sight,  through  the  dis* 
turbed  nutrition  of  the  eyeball.    Myopia  is  but  one  of  the 
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modes  of  expression  of  the  resulting  harm.  Headache,  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  red  eyes,  indifferent  progress  in  the  proper 
work  of  the  schools,  are  incidents,  and  should  place  both 
parents  and  teachers  on  their  guard.  The  defects  per  se  are 
congenital.  The  schools  are  to  be  held  responsible  only  in 
so  far  as  they  permit  or  occasion  unnecessary  harm  to  these 
anomalous  eyes.  The  defect  itself  is  simply  a  departure  from 
an  anatomical  standard  or  model.  In  looking  over  every  new 
class  of  pupils  the  most  cursory  observation  will  reveal  dis- 
torted skulls,  crooked  noses,  bowed  legs,  spinal  curvatures,  and 
so  on.  Schoolchildren  as  a  class  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  models  of  physical  perfection.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  little  special  examination  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
are  also  involved  in  this  physical  degeneracy  from  anatomical 
standards.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
the  eye  depends  for  the  proper  performance  of  function  upon 
its  optical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  light  are  exacting.  A 
slight  distortion  in  the  radius  of  any  curved  refracting  surface 
must  seriously  impair  its  function  as  an  optical  instrument. 
This  finds  its  parallel  in  these  distorted  eyes,  which  as  optical 
instruments  are  defective.  The  images  formed  upon  the 
retina  are  imperfect,  and  the  struggle  to  make  them  so  consti- 
tutes the  strain  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Living  tissues  have 
their  limits  of  endurance.  These  distortions  of  the  eyeball 
constitute  the  "astigmatism,**  the  "far-sight"  or  hypermetro- 
pia,  the  near-sight  or  myopia — terms  which  are  rapidly  passing 
from  special  literature  into  common  parlance.  The  individual 
who  is  the  unfortunate  subject  of  one  of  these  defects  it  will 
readily  be  seen  must  be  handicapped  in  the  struggle  to  secure 
a  modern  education.  What  can  be  done  for  pupils  with 
defective  vision? 

It  rests  with  the  parents  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
eyes  of  their  children  are  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  long  educa- 
tional process  without  special  aid.  Parents  are,  however, 
usually  unmindful  of  this  duty,  not  from  any  desire  to  neglect 
their  children,  but  from  ignorance  of  any  necessity  for  this  most 
important  inquiry.    When  the  child  is  brought  to  school  one 
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of  the  first  questions  should  be,  "Have  the  eyes  been  tested?" 
If  answered  in  the  negative,  such  investigation  should  be 
urged  upon  the  parent  or  made  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 
If  any  considerable  defect  is  found  to  exist,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected by  optical  means.  A  little  wise  advice  to  parents  on 
this  point  would  go  far  to  establish  the  habit  of  such  inquiry  in 
the  community.  Happily  the  unwarranted  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  glasses  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Spectacles  should 
be  regarded  as  a  protection  against  harm,  a  function  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  other  articles  of  clothing.  If  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  life  these  congenital  anomalies  of 
refraction  could  be  carefully  corrected  by  suitable  glasses  we 
should  no  longer  hear  complaints  of  the  harmful  influence  of 
the  schools  over  the  eyesight  of  our  children.  It  is  true  that 
formerly  there  was  just  cause  for  complaint  of  many  things 
in  our  schoolhouses.  These  things,  however,  have  been  cor- 
rected during  the  past  decade,  and,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  but  little  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  general 
hygiene  of  the  modern  schoolroom.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  newer  public  school  buildings.  In  some  private  schools, 
where  dwellings  have  been  utilized  for  educational  purposes, 
the  light  is  often  insufficient  and  the  ventilation  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  importance  of  all  proper  hygienic  surroundings  having 
been  fully  recognized  and  the  requirements  met,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  children  suffer,  and 
principally  from  the  cause  I  have  already  mentioned.  That 
this  is  true  was  demonstrated  by  my  statistics  of  the  Philadel- 
phia schools.  In  this  examination  I  sought  not  only  for  the 
percentage  of  defects  of  refraction  as  already  alluded  to,  but 
for  the  condition  of  the  eyes  as  to  health  in  all  states  of  refrac- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  the 
lesson  that  the  emmetropic  or  model  eye  had  not  only  the 
greater  acuity  of  vision,  but  that  it  suffered  less  from  the 
requirements  of  school  life,  and  remained  nearly  constant  in 
percentage  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  practical  lesson 
then  is,  that  when  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  drawn  to 
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existing  visual  trouble  the  parents  should  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  and  advised  to  seek  professional  advice.  Such  sugges- 
tions, however,  will  not  always  be  heeded,  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  best  we  may ;  but  I  desire  to  impress  the  truth,  that 
the  correcting  glasses  are  the  only  means  by  which  such  pupils 
can  successfully  and  safely  proceed  with  their  work.  If  this  is 
neglected,  the  child  either  spares  his  eyes  and  gets  on  poorly 
at  his  work;  or  if  he  succeeds  at  his  work  he  does  so  by  plac- 
ing the  integrity  of  his  eyes  in  peril. 

Passing  from  this  phase  of  the  subject,  which  I  regard  as  by 
far  the  most  important,  I  will  take  up  a  few  simple  details. 
In  the  presence  of  this  great  prevalence  of  defective  eyes 
it  is  desirable  that  a  more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  should 
be  devised  than  often  obtains  in  our  schools — one  which 
would  allow  the  attendance  of  partially  disabled  children 
without  demanding  of  them  the  urgent  pursuit,  at  the  same 
time,  of  all  the  studies  required  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  system  of  certi- 
fied proficiency,  in  as  many  branches  as  the  individual  is  able 
to  master  successfully  and  safely,  might  be  adopted  even  in 
our  public  schools.  The  practical  effect  would  be  simply  to 
lengthen  the  time  of  school  life  by  a  year  or  more,  but  would 
subserve  the  safety  of  the  eyes  and  often  make  the  educa- 
tional process  possible,  where  now  thousands  are  forced  to 
relinquish  it,  and  very  early  in  life  enter  upon  some  business 
pursuit,  without  the  coveted  education.  In  making  this  sug- 
gestion, I  am  but  translating  a  necessity  I  meet  daily  in  the 
routine  of  professional  work.  In  a  great  many  instances  I 
have  been  compelled  to  remove  young  people  from  school,  and 
place  them  under  the  care  of  tutors  where  the  amount  of  work 
could  be  strictly  under  control,  the  only  other  alternative 
being  to  stop  their  work  altogether,  since  in  the  school  the 
course  of  study  was  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the  pursuit 
of  but  one  or  two,  or  such  studies  only  as  the  eyes  could  safely 


Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
done  at  home.    Children  with  weak  eyes  might  often  get 
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through  their  school  life  without  harm  if  its  requirements 
were  confined  to  the  varied  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
session  of  the  school  over,  the  congestion  of  the  delicate  mem- 
branes  of  the  eye,  brought  on  by  use,  would  subside  during 
the  intervening  hours,  which  should  be  passed  out  of  doors  as 
far  as  possible,  or  in  sleep.  Instead,  however,  tasks  are  too  fre- 
quently required  which  seriously  encroach  upon  these  hours  of 
rest.  A  little  inquiry  has  shown  that  from  two  to  three  hours 
of  work  at  home  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  follow- 
ing days  recitations,  which  during  the  short  winter  days  must 
be  done  by  artificial  illumination,  and  in  many  homes  with  the 
head  and  eyes  in  close  proximity  to  the  heat  of  an  oil  lamp. 
I  have  in  mind  many  instances  where  mothers  have  devoted 
their  evenings  to  the  aid  of  some  weak-eyed  child  in  the 
preparation  of  its  lessons  for  the  following  day — work  which 
should  have  been  done  by  the  well  arranged  and  sufficient 
daylight  of  the  schoolroom.  Aside  from  the  visual  problems 
under  discussion  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  five  or  six  hours 
daily  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  which  are  devoted  to  school  life 
should  be  sufficient,  without  such  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  repose,  so 
important  to  the  growing  child. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  looking  at 
relatively  distant  objects  the  eyes  are  at  rest  as  compared 
to  their  state  in  reading  or  writing.  This  suggests  the  wis- 
dom of  varying  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  as  is  usually 
done.  The  strain  of  the  study  hour  is  much  greater,  there- 
fore, than  the  time  devoted  to  recitation,  or  to  blackboard 
exercises,  etc.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  more  modern 
habit  of  requiring  so  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  lead 
pencil  and  paper.  In  the  case  of  children  with  bad  eyes  espe- 
cially, this  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  since  it 
requires  so  much  work  for  the  eyes  at  a  near  point.  When 
the  writing  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  done,  however, 
with  pen  with  not  too  fine  a  point,  and  jet  black  ink  on  a  dead 
white  or  cream  paper.  The  characters  formed  in  this  way  are 
much  more  easily  seen  than  the  comparatively  faint  and  gray 
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line  made  by  a  lead  pencil.  I  have  often  forbidden  the  use  of 
paper  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  at  home  and  required 
the  use  of  a  blackboard  or  large  slate  and  white  or  yellow 
crayon.  When  the  eyes  are  fatigued  from  reading  or  writing 
they  find  the  blackboard  and  crayon  a  great  relief  from  the 
strain. 

There  are  certain  lessons  which  these  children  find  espe- 
cially troublesome.  The  searching  for  the  names  of  places, 
rivers,  etc.,  on  the  maps,  and  drawing  maps  or  figures  that 
require  numerous  parallel  lines,  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
painful  tasks. 

There  is  another  habit  of  our  schools  which  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  deprecate.  I  allude  to  the  system  of 
term  examinations  in  vogue  in  many  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  class  standing  of  the  pupils.  The 
procedure  call's  into  play  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  the 
ambition  of  the  pupils,  for  the  reason  that  their  promotion  is 
contingent  upon  their  ability  to  pass  it  successfully.  For  weeks 
before  the  expected  trial  the  hours  of  work  are  prolonged,  the 
rest  interfered  with,  the  child  becomes  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  the  tone  of  health  impaired.  The  eyes  often  suffer  sen- 
ously  under  the  baneful  influence  of  this  prolonged  strain.  I 
have  very  many  times  been  annoyed  and  disappointed  over 
the  almost  sudden  relapse  of  choroidal  disease,  in  patients 
under  observation,  often  with  an  increase  of  near-sight  indicat- 
ing a  distention  of  the  eyeball,  brought  about  by  the  stress  of 
work  required  in  preparation  for  the  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  physician  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  educational  methods 
of  our  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  injuriously  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  children.  When  this  results,  I 
submit  that  such  methods  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
educators,  and  either  modified  or  abandoned. 


Samuel  D.  Risley. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL. 

This  bill,  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  the 
Government,  and  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Liberal  party  and 
press  throughout  Germany,  has  attracted  unusual  attention 
because  of  its  attempt  to  enforce  religious  teaching  in  all  pub- 
lic schools.  The  bill  is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  and  deals 
with  the  entire  organization  and  administration  of  elementary 
schools.    It  contains  194  sections  divided  into  nine  chapters. 

The  object  of  the  elementary  school  is  defined  to  be  the 
religious,  moral,  and  patriotic  development  of  the  young 
through  both  systematic  education  and  instruction  in  such 
branches  of  general  knowledge  and  such  practical  capacities 
as  are  necessary  for  intelligent  citizenship  (§  i).  There  must 
be  enough  schools  to  make  provision  for  all  children  of  school 
age  not  receiving  sufficient  instruction  elsewhere  (§  2).  Un- 
graded schools  are  limited  to  80  pupils  ;  graded  schools  must 
not  have  more  than  70  pupils  in  a  class  (§  4).  The  curriculum 
includes  religion,  the  use  of  German  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing,  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  German  history, 
geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  singing,  and  physical 
training.  Girls  are  to  be  taught,  in  addition,  household  indus- 
tries suited  to  women  (§  5).  The  specific  plan  of  study,  the 
opening  of  new  schools  and  classes,  etc.,  are  to  be  regulated  by 
the  government  president1  after  consultation  with  the  local 
school  authorities,  in  accordance  with  a  general  plan  prescribed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education.  A  new  order  of  study  in  relig- 
ious subjects,  or  new  religious  text-books,  can  be  introduced 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  religious 
body  concerned  (§  6).    The  elementary  school  course  is  made 

1  Each  province  in  Prussia  is  divided  into  from  two  to  six  government  districts. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  these  districts  is  a  government  (Regierung). 

The  government  president  is  the  presiding  officer  of  this  board.  He  has  also 
certain  powers  of  independent  action. 
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up  of  three  stages  or  grades  of  instruction  (§  7).  The  number 
of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  shall  be  from  18  to  22  for 
pupils  of  the  lowest  grade,  26  to  30  for  those  of  the  middle 
grade,  and  28  to  32  for  those  of  the  highest  grade  (§  8).  When 
the  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  is  more  than  80,  and  con- 
ditions do  not  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  school  building 
or  the  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  the  local  authorities  may 
permit  the  teacher  to  divide  his  pupils  into  two  classes,  each 
to  attend  half  a  day  (§  12).  No  pupil  may  be  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  school  of  his  district  because  of  the  religious  body 
to  which  he  belongs  (§  13). 

Sections  14  to  18  are  those  that  have  aroused  the  most 
determined  opposition.    They  are  as  follows: 

"§  14.  In  the  organization  of  elementary  schools,  sectarian 
considerations  are  to  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible.  As  a 
general  rule  every  child  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  of  his  own 
sect.  Except  in  places  where  there  is  already  a  different  school 
system,  new  elementary  schools  shall  be  organized  on  a  sec- 
tarian basis  only.  The  existing  schools  remain  as  now  con- 
stituted, except  when  otherwise  ordered  in  special  cases. 

u§  15.  When  it  happens  that  in  any  school  of  a  particular 
sect  there  are  more  than  thirty  children  of  some  one  other 
sect,  such  other  sect  being  one  of  those  recognized  by  the 
state,  the  government  president  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
commune,  establish  a  separate  elementary  school  for  such  30 
or  more  children  ;  in  case  the  number  of  such  children  exceeds 
60,  a  separate  school  for  them  must  be  established.  If  in  the 
former  case  the  consent  of  the  commune  is  withheld,  that  of 
the  circle  committee  {Kreis  Aussckuss)  in  rural  districts,  or  that 
of  the  district  committee  in  cities  and  towns,  will  suffice. 

"  §  16.  All  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  sect  to  which  the  children  receiving  this 
instruction  belong. 

"  §  17.  It  is  fundamental  that  no  child  who  belongs  to  one 
of  the  religious  sects  recognized  by  the  state,  shall  be  without 
religious  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  his  own  sect.  Children 
who  belong  to  one  of  the  sects  recognized  by  the  state  are 
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allowed  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  another 
sect  only  when  a  request  is  made  by  the  parents  or  other  legal 
representatives.  When  children  of  several  state-recognized 
sects  are  in  attendance  at  the  same  school,  separate  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  provided,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  each  sect,  if  they  are  more  than  fifteen  in  number. 
Children  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  state-recognized 
sects,  are  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  enrolled,  unless  excused  by  the  government 
president.  The  government  president  is  required  to  give  such 
an  excuse  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  received  from  the  proper 
organs  of  the  sect  concerned,  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  chil- 
dren are  already  receiving  religious  instruction  in  accord  with 
their  confession,  from  a  teacher  trained  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect,  and  in  other  respects  capable.  In  sectarian  schools, 
no  teachers  are  to  be  employed  save  such  as  belong  to  the  sect 
concerned.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tors appointed  to  teach  children  of  a  second  sect.  Where  the 
increase  of  the  teaching  force  will  be  accompanied  with  serious 
difficulties  and  expense,  these  latter  teachers  may,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  and  after  a  hearing  by  the  school  board,  be  permit- 
ted to  give  instruction  in  subjects  having  no  religious  bearing. 

"§18.  The  several  religious  sects  shall  supervise  the  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Only  such  teachers 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  religious  instruction  as  are  officially 
certified  to  be  competent  to  do  so.  The  minister  or  other 
church  official  who  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
religious  instruction  by  his  sect,  is  entitled  to  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given,  to  convince  himself,  by 
questioning,  that  the  instruction  is  proper  in  character,  and 
that  the  pupils  are  making  progress,  to  correct  the  teacher  in 
matters  of  fact  after  the  exercise,  and  to  assist  him  with  coun- 
sel and  instruction.  The  higher  ecclesiastical  boards,  with 
the  approval  of  the  government  president,  shall  have  the 
right  to  intrust  the  religious  instruction,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  a  local  minister.  No  expense  shall  fall  upon  the  com- 
mune in  consequence  of  this  provision.     In  the  case  of  Evan- 
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gelical  or  Catholic  religious  teaching,  the  pastors,  when  no  other 
person  is  designated  by  the  higher  ecclesiastical  board,  shall  be 
legally  authorized  to  give  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  lying  within  his  parish.  When  there  are  several  pastors 
of  the  same  sect  in  one  district,  the  senior  pastor  shall  be  so 
charged.  When  any  religious  teacher  has  disturbed  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school,  his  permission  to  visit  the  school 
may  be  revoked.  This  revocation  takes  place  by  an  order  of 
the  government  president,  after  consultation  with  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  boards,  or  with  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
sect  concerned.  In  this  order  the  facts  on  which  the  action  is 
based  are  to  be  stated."  The  school  vacation  shall  not  extend 
over  more  than  nine  weeks  a  year.  The  local  authorities  shall 
determine  when  vacations  begin  and  end  (§  19).  School  dis- 
cipline shall  not  exceed  the  legally  recognized  limits  of  parental 
discipline  (§  20).  The  school  buildings  must  conform  to  these 
regulations:  (1)  As  a  rule  every  school  must  occupy  a  build- 
ing of  its  own  ;  (2)  as  a  rule  the  building  shall  provide  a 
separate  room  for  each  class ;  (3)  hygienic  rules  must  be  ob- 
served in  locating  the  schoolhouse  and  its  outbuildings,  and  in 
ventilating,  heating,  etc.;  (4)  living  apartments  for  the  teacher 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  every  school  (§  22). 
The  collection  of  any  tuition  fee  from  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  is  forbidden.  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  pupils 
attending  a  school  other  than  in  their  own  locality  (§  36). 

Every  child  must  receive  the  instruction  prescribed  for  the 
elementary  school  course  (§  75)*  The  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  extends  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  year  (§§  76,  77).  Children  who  are  deaf 
mutes  or  blind  are  only  subject  to  the  compulsory  law  where 
special  institutions  are  provided  for  their  education.  Deaf 
mutes  must  remain  under  instruction  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  year  (§  79).  Children  who  are  in  attendance  upon 
another  public  school,  or  upon  a  private  school,  or  who  are 
taught  at  home  at  least  the  minimum  prescribed  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  course,  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  public 
elementary  school.    The  fact  that  one's  children  do  not  attend 
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the  public  elementary  school  is  not  a  ground  for  exemption 
from  the  school  tax  (§  80).  Private  instruction,  when  offered 
as  equivalent  to  the  public  school  course,  must  be  given  by 
a  person  who  has  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties, that  he  possesses  the  necessary  liberal  and  technical 
training,  and  that  his  character  is  good  (§81).  The  local  au- 
thorities are  empowered  to  deal  with  truancy  (§  84),  and  those 
parents  or  guardians  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
are'punishable  with  a  light  fine  and  short  imprisonment  (§  86). 
Employers  of  labor  who  engage  the  services  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  employ  th^m  during  school  hours,  are  punish- 
able with  a  considerable  fine,  and  possibly  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  days  (§  88). 

The  state  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  professional  prep- 
aration of  elementary  school  teachers  by  founding  and  con- 
ducting teachers'  seminaries  (§  104).  These  seminaries  are  to 
be  on  a  sectarian  basis ;  all  of  the  teachers  employed  must 
be  members  of  the  sect  to  which  the  seminary  belongs  (§105)* 
Their  curriculum,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  three  years  (§  106). 
Every  such  seminary  must  have  attached  to  it  a  practice 
school  where  the  students  may  observe  and  study  the  conduct 
of  ungraded  and  graded  schools  and  also  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship in  teaching  under  proper  supervision  (§  108).  No  person 
may  be  appointed  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  who  has 
not  passed  an  examination  j  in  this  examination  the  religious 
authorities  are  to  participate.  No  certificate  of  capacity  to 
give  religious  instruction  shall  be  issued  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  religious  authorities  (§§  ill,  112).  A  definitive 
appointment  as  teacher  can  only  be  made  after  at  least 
four  years'  practical  experience  (§  113).  When  any  element- 
ary school  teacher  shall,  after  not  less  than  ten  years 
of  service,  be  incapacitated  in  mind  or  body,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  pension.  A  teacher  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  has  been  ten  years  in  service,  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  ipso  facto  (§  155). 

This  law  shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1893  (§  192). 

Columbia  College,  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


New  York. 


V. 


THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 


The  office  of  college  president  has  attracted  in  recent  years 
an  unusual  amount  of  public  notice.  The  resignations  ^nd 
elections  of  college  presidents  have  been  many,  and  the  dec- 
lination of  elections  has  been  almost  as  frequent  as  their 
acceptance.  Never  has  there  been*  a  period  when  the  office  of 
the  chief  executive  of  our  colleges  has  drawn  to  itself  so  much 
attention.  This  attention  need  not  be  very  profound,  or 
greatly  prolonged,  to  reveal  several  somewhat  important  facts 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of  this  office.  It 
soon  becomes  evident  that  the  recent  history  of  our  colleges 
is  distinguished  by  the  comparative  lack  of  success  in  admin- 
istration. Conspicuous  failure  is  not  common ;  conspicuous 
success  is  not  infrequent;  but  that  measure  of  failure  and  that 
measure  of  success  which  are  equally  removed  from  either  ex- 
treme are  both  common  and  frequent.  The  success  of  the 
administration  may  be  limited  to  one  sphere  of  college  life  or 
may  extend  to  all ;  and  the  failure  may  be  likewise  narrow  or 
wide  in  its  scope.  Yet  constant  and  comparative  failure  in 
one  great  respect  is  usually  sufficient  to  terminate,  after  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  tenure  of  the  office.  One  college  president, 
learned,  able,  and  distinguished,  retired  because  of  unpopu- 
larity with  the  students.  Another,  also  learned  and  able  as 
well  as  famous,  retired  because  of  unpopularity  with  the  grad- 
uates. Yet  another  resigned  by  reason  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  trustees.  A  fourth,  failing  to  secure 
the  personal  respect  of  the  students,  though  most  worthy 
of  it,  saw  fit  to  make  way  for  a  successor.  Long  might  be 
made  the  list  of  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  this  most 
honorable  position  by  reason  of  some  one  defect  in  their 
administration. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  position  demands  not  only 
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great  ability,  but  ability  of  such  variety  as  to  render  emi- 
nent success  in  holding  it  a  cause  of  much  greater  wonder  than 
ordinary  failure.  For  the  college  president  represents  at  least 
four  definite,  distinct,  and  important  relations.  He  holds,  in 
the  first  place,  a  relation  to  the  governing  boards,  to  the  trus- 
tees or  overseers  or  corporation,  as  these  boards  are  named  in 
different  institutions.  In  the  proper  legal  sense  he  is  their 
agent ;  elected  by  them,  he  is  to  do  their  bidding  and  to  report 
his  doings  at  their  tribunal.  To  them  he  is  directly  responsi- 
ble, and  with  them  rests  the  continuance  or  the  termination  of 
his  official  tenure.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  part  as  a 
matter  of  propriety,  they  are  his  agents,  and  do  his  bidding. 
He  has  usually,  and  ought  to  have,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  of  the  college  far  more  intimate  than  the  very  best- 
informed  trustee  can  possess.  He,  not  they,  is  to  make  plans 
which  they  are  to  approve.  He,  not  they,  is  to  suggest  schemes 
which  they  are  to  aid  him  in  executing.  He,  not  they,  is  to 
introduce  college  reforms  and  point  out  ways  and  means  of 
replenishing  the  college  exchequer.  At  once  he  is  thus  master 
and  servant,  ruler  and  subject,  principal  and  agent.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  to  unite  these  opposite  functions,  and  to  perform 
them  honestly  and  efficiently,  is  very  difficult.  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  college  president  whose  long  and  success- 
ful term  gave  him  assurance  of  the  compliance  of  the  official 
boards  with  his  recommendations,  suddenly  found  himself  un- 
der their  fire  for  certain  ill-timed  criticisms.  Into  similar  exi- 
gencies every  president  is  constantly  in  peril  of  falling.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  never  to  incur  this  danger  is  not  complimen- 
tary to  a  man's  intellectual  force  or  freshness. 

But  not  only  to  the  governing  boards  does  the  president 
bear  this  involved  relation,  he  also  holds  a  relation,  more  con- 
stant and  intimate,  with  the  professors  and  instructors  compos- 
ing the  customary  faculty.  This  relation  is  also  of  a  double  char- 
acter. The  president  of  a  college  is  president  of  the  faculty. 
He  is  not  that  faculty,  but  he  represents  and  declares  the  will 
of  that  faculty.  Their  will  is  his  official  will ;  their  votes  he 
is  supposed  to  execute.    He  is  their  agent  and  factor,  not  their 
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sovereign.  But  holding  his  official  trust  with  solicitude,  and 
knowing  his  influence  with  the  superior  boards,  he  is  prone  to 
look  on  himself  as  a  monarch.  Are  not  presidents  of  well- 
known  colleges  charged  with  this  imperialism  ?  And  have  not 
the  faculties  so  rebelled  against  such  alleged  monarchical 
methods  as  well-nigh  to  expel  the  sovereign  ?  Happily,  human 
nature  usually  adjusts  itself  to  exigencies;  and  the  difficulties 
of  this  sort  are  not  common.  A  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
i.  e.t  common  sense,  guides  a  president  safely  through  such 
perils. 

A  third  relation  which  the  college  president  holds  is  more 
prolific  6f  danger  ;  it  is  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  students. 
For  the  sake  of  both  parties  this  relation  should  be  as  inti- 
mate as  possible.  For  the  sake  of  the  students  the  intel- 
lectual and  Christian  influence  of  one  their  superior  should  be 
as  potent  a  factor  as  possible  in  the  formation  of  character; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  president  he  should  constantly  receive 
light  as  to  the  improvement  of  administrative  and  educational 
methods.  In  the  large  college  this  intimacy  is  most  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  attainment;  but  in  the  small  colleges  it  can 
easily  be  secured.  If  the  paternal  system  of  college  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  practicable,  yet  the  president  should  in  cer- 
tain respects  be  worthy  of  being  a  father  to  his  "  boys."  In  a 
personal  interest  and  regard  for  each,  in  a  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice his  comfort  for  their  welfare,  in  an  evident  desire  to  make 
their  good  the  immediate  purpose  of  his  work,  he  may  be  well 
looked  upon  as  a  father.  The  late  Professor  Atwater  was 
known  by  the  men  at  Princeton  as  "  Dad."  It  was  a  doctorate 
of  which  any  college  officer  might  well  be  proud.  Of  him  it 
was  often  said  by  his  students,  "  Dad  is  the  squarest  man  in 
the  faculty  " — a  compliment  which  would  deserve  to  brighten 
the  laurels  of  the  most  distinguished  professor.  And  yet  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  make  this  relation  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  College  students  are  by  no  means  always  worthy  of  re- 
spect. College  presidents  do  not  always  seem  to  the  students 
worthy  of  respect,  however  worthy  they  in  fact  may  be.  The 
president  represents  to  the  students  interests  which  they  are 
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inclined  to  regard  as  antagonistic  to  their  own.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  their  master  and  governor,  the  one  who  wishes  to 
make  their  pleasures  few  and  their  work  great,  and  the  despot 
who  curtails  their  liberties.  Even  if  the  occasion  be  slight 
and  the  right  wholly  on  his  side,  as  it  usually  is,  antagonisms 
are  constantly  fostered.  To  make  the  occasions  of  such  dif- 
ferences as  slight  and  as  few  as  possible,  and  to  impress  his 
students  with  his  supreme  desire  to  treat  them  honestly  and 
squarely,  may  well  be  one  aim  of  a  college  administration. 
If  by  methods  arbitrary  and  severe,  or  by  methods  of  apparent 
compliance  and  real  opposition,  the  attempt  is  made  to  govern 
students,  the  administration,  though  of  several  years'  continu- 
ance, is  foreordained  to  failure. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  college  holds  a  relation 
not  simply  to  his  own  immediate  environment  of  corporation, 
faculty,  and  students,  but  also  to  the  general  public.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  if  this  narrower  threefold  relation  is  satis- 
factory,  no  concern  need  be  felt  as  to  the  larger  one.  This  is 
true ;  yet  the  relation  a  college  president  bears  to  the  public 
is  one  distinct  and  separate  in  itself.  The  college  certainly 
bears  an  important  relation  to  the  community,  and  this  rela- 
tion the  president  represents.  If  he  is  regarded  with  great  re- 
spect by  the  community,  as  he  usually  is,  the  college  also  is 
honored  ;  if  for  any  reason  he  fails  to  command  this  respect, 
the  college  also  suffers.  The  association  of  his  name  with 
anti-Christian  schemes  or  doctrines  injures  his  influence  and 
the  power  of  his  college  with  the  Christian  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  or  his  participation  in  strongly  partisan  movements 
in  politics  is  liable  to  lessen  his  reputation  for  soberminded- 
ness.  The  importance  of  this  public  relation  some  governing 
boards  are  prone  to  emphasize.  I  know  of  a  gentleman,  lately 
chosen  to  the  presidency  of  a  famous  college,  who  was  told  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  one  large  part  of 
his  work  the  first  year  would  be  to  represent  the  college  before 
the  churches  and  the  people  of  the  State.  The  chairman  felt 
that  the  former  president  had  failed  in  this  feature  of  his  ad- 
ministration.   Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  a  conference  of 
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Congregational  ministers  of  Maine  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  it  was  expedient  for  the  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Woods,  to  withdraw.  President  Woods  had,  by  rea- 
son of  his  political  and  other  sentiments,  alienated  himself 
from  the  sympathy  of  many  people  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  alienations  are  not  uncommon;  and  by  reason  of  them 
the  sphere  of  the  usefulness  of  a  college  is  always  limited. 

These  manifold  and  diverse  relations  may  perhaps  seem  to 
suggest  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  certain  college  administra- 
tions in  these  last  years.  To  succeed  in  the  performance  of 
tasks  so  various  demands  a  versatility  of  great  talents  which 
many  mortals  do  not  possess.  And  in  view  of  the  customary 
duties  of  the  president  as  professor  of  philosophy,  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  wonder  that  success  is  so  common  and  failure 
so  infrequent. 

The  general  lesson  of  the  recent  experience  in  college  ad- 
ministration is  that  the  work  of  the  president  should  be  made 
as  definite  as  possible.  His  duties  should  be,  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  defined  as  accurately  as  their 
nature  allows.  If  he  is  to  aid  in  the  endeavor  for  an  increase 
of  endowment,  if  he  is  to  be  a  police  officer  for  the  students, 
if  he  is  to  secure  new  professors  and  to  plan  new  courses  of 
study — whatever  he  is  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
should  be  clearly  understood.  Knowing  his  work,  his  success 
in  its  doing  is  the  more  assured.  But  with  all  the  definiteness 
of  definition  possible,  the  work  of  the  president  must  to  a 
large  degree  remain  indefinite,  and  his  relations  as  diverse  as 
they  are  certainly  important. 


Charles  F.  Thwing. 


Adelbert  College, 

Cleveland,  O. 


VI. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSY  ABOUT 
EDUCATION. 

A  REPLY. 

After  perusing  Mr.  Mooney's  article  under  the  above  title 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  my  first 
thought  was  to  make  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  fair-mind- 
edness of  its  readers,  and  refer  them  to  my  three  pamphlets, 
Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong?  Rejoinder  to  Critics \ 
Rejoinder  to  the  Civilth  Cattolica.  The  following  reasons 
inclined  me  to  that  resolution  :  (a)  It  is  plain  that  the 
article  of  Mr.  Mooney  is  directed  against  the  move  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  in  Minnesota  more  than  against  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  in  my  work.  Now  the  courageous  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  stands  high  above  such  attacks  as  this  one, 
and  can  well  afford  to  dis/egard  it.  (6)  Mr.  Mooney's  manner 
abounds  in  personalities.  My  nationality,  my  recent  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  other  facts  private  to  myself 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind.  Setting  up  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  theologian,  a  moralist,  he  reads  me  lessons  of  logic, 
orthodoxy,  and  especially  of  humility  and  modesty.  Then  he 
is  very  curious  to  know  who  are  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  at 
whose  request  I  wrote,  and  ventures  guesses  thereon.  The 
readers  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  are  not  used,  I  dare 
say,  to  this  method  of  controversy.  Going  over  its  files,  I  find 
that  principles,  not  persons,  have  always  been  dealt  with  in  its 
pages,  {c)  Putting  aside  personalities,  there  is  in  the  article  no 
new  consideration,  no  objection  that  has  not  been  refuted  in  my 
two  Rejoinders.  It  is  simply  a  rehash  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  question  by  Fathers  Holaind,  Higgins,  Brandi,  and 
others  in  the  Catholic  press. 

However,  to  answer  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Educational  Review,  and  also  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
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I  can,  a  question  clear  enough  in  its  nature  from  being  en- 
tangled and  darkened  by  petty  tricks,  I  resolved,  on  second 
thought,  to  present  the  following  observations:  (a)  My  pur- 
pose  in  what  I  wrote  was  not  to  prove  that  education  should 
be  religious.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  should  be.  The 
Holy  See  and  the  Episcopate  the  world  over  have  settled  that 
point.  How  far  the  principle  of  religion  in  schools  can  be 
applied  in  practice  in  different  countries,  how  far  compromises 
and  special  arrangements  with  the  civil  powers  may  be  neces- 
sitated by  circumstances,  is  a  question  that  I  did  not  propose 
to  treat  either.  That  is  a  matter  of  practical  administration 
that  belongs  entirely  to  the  governing  bodies  or  men  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Mooney  goes  to  the  trouble 
to  give  his  readers  on  pp.  237-38,  246-47,  is,  so  far  as  my  purpose 
goes,  absolutely  irrelevant,  and,  as  far  as  the  governing  powers 
in  the  Church  are  concerned,  absolutely  irreverent.  Mr. 
Mooney  must  settle  with  his  own  conscience  on  this  score. 
I  may  enable  him  to  make  his  examination  by  referring  him  to 
various  letters  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  respect  due  the  actions  of 
Bishops  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  Catholic  laymen  and  jour- 
nalists, notably  to  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1885, 
and  another  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  1888.  Mr.  Mooney 
may  find  these  in  any  collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  present 
Pope,  or  in  the  Baltimore  Catftolic  Mirror  of  February  27, 
1892. 

(fr)  What  I  meant  was  to  make  an  exposition  from  a 
Catholic  standpoint  of  the  right,  duty,  authority,  liberty, 
in  education.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  my  teaching  on  these 
points  is  not  in  accord  with  that  of  Popes  and  Coun- 
cils. Mr.  Mooney  is  challenged  to  cite  one  pontifical  or  con- 
ciliar  text  that  is  opposed  to  what  I  have  written.  I  intended 
that  my  exposition  should  be  purely  abstract ;  that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  circumstances  of  time  and  country.  To  do  this 
there  is  no  need  that  one  should  be  born  in  America,  or 
should  have  lived  here  thirty-five  years.  I  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  principles  and  the  application  of  the 
principles,  repeating,  time  and  again,  that  it  was  not  my  pur- 
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pose  to  state  how,  and  how  far,  the  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  That  the  application  has  varied 
with  times  and  countries,  Mr.  Mooney  can  very  easily  find  out 
by  consulting  concordats  and  other  pontifical  acts.  If  my 
principles  were  admitted,  thinks  Mr.  Mooney,  all  parochical 
schools  should  have  to  be  transformed  into  State  schools,  as 
they  are  organized  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mooney  either  is  un- 
able to  understand  a  question  of  right,  or  he  is  malicious.  I 
have  asserted  until  I  am  tired  that  no  system  of  schools  can  be 
accepted  by  us  Catholics  in  which  religion  foas  not  its  place ; 
that  the  Church  has  the  right  and  it  is  her  duty  to  found  schools 
for  her  members ;  that  she  has  the  right  to  inspect,  as  far  as 
faith  and  morals  are  concerned,  schools  of  every  kind,  public 
and  private,  in  which  Catholic  children  are  trained.  There- 
fore, I  hold  no  such  opinion  as  Mr.  Mooney  attributes  to  me. 
Nor  does  such  conclusion  come  of  itself  from  my  teaching ; 
since,  the  principle  of  religion  in  education  admitted,  the 
Church  has  variously  applied  it,  according  to  times  and  places, 
without  adopting  irreligious,  agnostic,  atheistic  State  schools 
as  the  only  alternative  to  strictly  parochial  schools.  There  are 
gradations  and  choices  between  parochial  schools  and  godless 
State  schools.  The  history  of  Catholic  education  proves  that. 
To  recognize,  therefore,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  State  has,  con- 
currently with  the  Church,  rights  in  education,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  recognize  that  the  Church  schools  must  yield  up  their 
religious  features,  and  become  godless  schools  in  a  country 
that  admits  liberty  of  worship.  For  further  information  on 
this  point,  I  refer  the  reader  to  p.  34  of  my  Rejoinder  to 
Critics.1 

{c)  I  have  used  the  word  "education  "  in  its  commonly 
accepted  sense,  to  designate  the  work  done  in  schools.  The 
Latin  educatio  means  institutio  et  disciplina  pueri/is,  the  teach- 
ing  and  training  of  youth.  Modern  languages  have  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  Latin,  and  have  preserved  its  primary  mean- 
ing.   In  English,  "  education,"  according  to  the  Century  Dic- 


1  Baltimore,  1892. 
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tionary,  is  "  the  imparting  or  acquisition  of  knowledge,  mental 
and  moral  training,  cultivation  of  the  mind,  feelings,  and 
manners."  Publicists  and  writers  on  political  subjects  use  the 
word  in  this  sense.  England  gives  us  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  The  United  States  has  a  Bureau  of  Education.  Litera- 
teurs  and  philosophers  give  the  word  this  same  meaning,  as  for 
instance,  Newman  and  Manning  and  the  contributors  to  the 
Educational  Review.  The  editor  of  the  Catholic  World, 
no  less  a  scholar  than  Mr.  Mooney,  writes:8  "  Dr.  Bouquillon 
has  been  blamed  for  confusing  two  distinct  things,  teaching 
and  education,  and  urging  arguments,  which  avail  only  for  the 

right  to  teach,  in  favor  of  the  right  to  educate  Dr. 

Bouquillon  defends  his  use  of  the  term  education  by  referring 
to  a  wider  and  more  general  sense  which  it  commonly  receives. 
We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  instruction  and  education.  They  are  not  indeed 
synonymous,  but  neither  are  they  in  logical  opposition. 
Education  has  a  wider  sense  than  instruction  and  includes  it 
within  its  proper  scope.  It  is  the  development  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  nature  of  the  human  subject,  especially  the 
rational  part  of  it,  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  will,  or  as  com- 
mon usage  has  it,  the  heart.  Instruction,  or  teaching,  is  prop- 
erly the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  has  as  much  to  do  with 
forming  the  religious  and  moral  character  as  with  perfecting 
intellect  and  reason.  We  do  not  call  an  illiterate  saint  an 
educated  man  or  a  wicked  scholar  uneducated."  In  the 
French  language  education  means  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man.  F£nelon  has  written 
a  well-known  book  on  The  Education  of  Girls.  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup  has  written  three  volumes  on  Education  and  one  on  Higher 
Intellectual  Education.  Pursue  the  study  of  the  word  in  other 
modern  languages,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.,  and  the  same  com- 
mon usage  will  be  found.  The  fact  is,  the  question  is  one 
of  usage  merely,  and  I  think  the  usage  is  to  apply  the  term 
education  to  the  whole  work  of  the  schoolroom  ;  it  is  in  this 
sense  we  all  use  the  word.  In  the  wcjrk  of  the  schoolroom, 
•  February,  1892,  p.  736. 
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state  and  Church  are  concurrent  and  parallel  workers.  I  am 
right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  concur 
with  the  Church  in  education,  of  simply  to  educate.  This  is  a 
point  of  small  importance,  and  if  I  insist  on  it,  it  is  because 
critics  have  attacked  me  more  on  this  than  on  any  other.  Not 
having  much  to  oppose  to  principles,  they  carry  on  a  rattling 
warfare  about  words,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dust  they  raise, 
deceive  the  unwary  into  the  belief  that  they  have  demolished 
the  enemy's  works. 

(d)  My  notion  of  the  state,  its  rights  and  duties  comes  to 
me  from  Saint  Thomas,  Suarez,  Leo.  XIII.  The  references  and 
some  of  the  more  important  texts  are  to  be  found  in  Re- 
joinder to  Critics,  pp.  15,  16,  and  in  Rejoinder  to  the  Civilth> 
pp.  15,  16.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  my  idea  of  the  state  is 
socialistic.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  knows  what  is  the 
socialistic  concept  of  the  state.  At  any  rate,  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  socialist  after  the  stripe  of  the  two  great  theologians 
named  and  Leo  XIII. 

(e)  The  state  has  a  right,  which  is  its  own,  inherent  in  its 
very  nature  and  make-up,  to  educate,  that  is,  to  found  and 
manage  schools.  The  right  is  not  absolute,  not  unlimited,  not 
exclusive;  yet  it  is  a  real  right  proper  to  the  state.  I  say 
then,  the  state  has  a  right  to  found  and  manage  schools,  be- 
cause  it  must  care  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  people.  It  must  care  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  people,  because  it  must  secure  the  com* 
mon  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Theologians,  philosophers,, 
and  publicists  have  reasoned  thus  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  reasoning  I  have  made  use  of,  starting  from  this  gen- 
eral principle :  that  the  state,  in  view  of  the  common  good,  may 
employ  all  means,  temporal  or  secular  in  their  nature,  that 
conflict  with  "  no  right  of  the  individual."  By  that  clause, 
"  temporal  means  that  wound  no  right  of  the  individual," 
I  forestalled  all  objections.  So  I  thought.  How  I  did  mis* 
take  !  From  all  sides  they  cried  out  to  me  that,  in  virtue  of 
my  principle,  the  state  rr\ight  force  me  to  marry,  choose  my 
wife  for  me,  insist  on  my  taking  a  blonde  because  I  am  of  a 
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dark  complexion,  and  crossings  are  best ;  that  the  state  might 
step  in,  become  the  proprietor  of  my  wealth,  administer  it 
for  me,  and  bid  me  just  sit  down  and  rest !  Yes,  so  they  cried 
out  in  chorus,  forgetting,  good  people,  that  these  were  primary 
rights  of  the  individual,  that  they  were  trampling  on  in  their 
spasm  of  fear. 

(/)  In  my  first  pamphlet  I  named  a  certain  number  of 
Catholic  writers  who  held  with  me.  References  were  given. 
There  was  just  one  mistake,  95  for  96,  in  one  of  the  references. 
Mr.  Mooney  makes  much  of  that.  The  two  Rejoinders  added 
the  principal  texts,  and  the  mistake,  95  for  96,  was  corrected. 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  them.  I  ask  one  favor.  Let  not 
the  reader  attribute  to  me  notions  on  the  state's  right  to  edu- 
cate different  from  those  I  have  expressed.  How  it  comes  I 
know  not,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  explanations,  readers  like  Mr. 
Mooney  (has  he  read  me  ?  I  doubt  it)  have  turned  my  opin- 
ions into  a  monster, 


and  then,  like  the  boy  heroes  of  our  nursery  tales,  have 
bravely  set  out  to  slay  it.  What,  say  they,  have  you 
not  asserted  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate — a 
special,  a  proper  right?  Well,  then,  is  not  such  a  right  de- 
structive of  any  other  right  ?  Has  not  the  state  the  only  right  ? 
Must  not  all  schools,  according  to  you,  be  made  public  schools  ? 
From  my  assertion  of  the  state's  right  to  educate  follows,  not 
your  conclusion,  that  the  state  must  absorb  all  schools ;  but 
my  conclusion,  that  state  and  Church,  which  also  has  the  right 
to  educate,  should  concur  harmoniously  in  the  work  of  the 
schools.' 

Or)  Not  only  has  the  state  the  right  to  found  and  manage 
schools,  but  also  to  exact  and  enforce  a  minimum  of  education. 

*  "  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  skirmishing  criticism,  of  what  the 
illustrious  Jesuit  Father  de  Smet  calls  "  the  tactical  craft  that  strives  to  take  the 
discussion  from  the  main  field  of  the  contest  and  bring  it  to  a  corner."  together  with 
suggestions  of  arrifre  pens/e  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  real  gist  and  purpose 
of  the  contention  has  been  to  put  Dr.  Bouquillon's  defense  of  the  right  of  the  state 
to  educate  into  a  false  perspective.  The  impression  has  been  produced  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  that  state  authority  has  been  so  presented  as  to  diminish  or  exclude 


Infonne,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 
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This  latter  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  state's  just  powers, 
and  is  in  no  way  contrary  to  Catholic  teaching.  I  say  the 
state,  strictly  speaking,  has  this  right.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
state  should  exercise  the  right  regardless  of  circumstances,  nor 
do  I  undertake  to  say  what  circumstances  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  right.  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  exposition  to  Re* 
joinder  to  the  Civiltit,  p.  22  and  following. 

(A)  The  state,  then,  has  a  certain  right,  duty,  and  authority 
in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  The  state  is  not  the  only  one 
that  can  give  education;  the  state  cannot  give  all  education; 
not  even  the  first  and  principal  part  of  education  falls  to  the 
state.  Education  is  a  concern  in  which  the  state  has  its  place 
and  work. 

On  the  parent  rests  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  child's 
education.  It  is  the  parent's  sacred  duty  to  give  the  child  the 
education  that  befits  his  eternal  and  his  earthly  destiny.  The 
Church  can  coerce  the  parent  to  give  the  education  that  fits 
the  child  for  his  eternal  destiny,  the  State  can  coerce  the  parent 
to  give  the  child  the  education  that  fits  him  for  his  earthly 
destiny.  If  the  parent  does  this  work  himself,  well  and  good. 
If  the  parent  does  not  undertake  personally  the  business  of 
educating  his  child,  he  looks  about  for  someone  else  to  do  it 
for  him  ;  and  he  has  a  right,  a  sacred  right,  to  make  the  choice, 
according  to  his  own  conscience  under  the  light  of  divine  law, 
of  the  educational  agent  to  whom  he  will  intrust  the  work 
which  is  his  own,  but  which  he  is  not  able  or  not  willing  to 
undertake  and  superintend  personally.  Now  (1),  the  agent  he 
selects  may  be  a  tutor,  an  individual  he  brings  into  his  house- 
hold and  sets  over  his  child  to  educate  him.  (2).  The  agent 
may  be  a  school  set  up  by  some  one  teacher,  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion whose  corporate  business  is  education.  Individuals  and 
corporations  may  set  up  schools,  and  undertake  the  education 
of  the  children  sent  to  them,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 

parental  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  to  vindicate  the  neutral  system  of  public  school 
education  against  the  judgment  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  bishops  have  pro- 
nounced in  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  young  people.  Dr.  Bouquillon's 
pamphlet  not  only  gave  no  occasion  to  such  a  misinterpretation,  but  positively  and 
explicitly  excluded  it." — The  Catholic  World,  February,  1893,  pp.  736,  737. 
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Church  as  to  the  religious  education  of  the  children,  and  they 
are  subject  in  various  ways  to  the  state  as  to  secular  educa- 
tion. Thus,  to  name  only  a  few  instances,  the  state  may 
exact  from  those  individuals  and  corporations,  tests  of  their 
capacity  as  teachers,  and  may  demand  that  they  impart 
to  their  pupils  at  least  a  minimum  of  knowledge.  (3).  The 
agent,  selected  by  the  parent,  may  be  the  Church's  ministers, 
who  have  set  up  schools  to  which  they  invite  the  parents  to 
send  their  children.  The  Church  may  force  parents,  who  are 
members  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  use  its  schools  and  no 
other,  if  the  Church  fears  that  all  other  schools  would  injure 
the  children's  highest  interests,  Christian  faith  and  eternal  sal- 
vation. But  those  schools  of  the  Church  to  which  Catholic 
parents  are  invited,  nay — at  times  and  in  certain  countries — 
commanded,  to  intrust  their  children,  do  not  entirely  escape 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  state  may  exact  that  they,  too, 
teach  a  certain  minimum.  It  may  even  compel  the  teaching 
of  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
country  render  necessary  to  the  state's  well-being,  as  for  in- 
stance the  English  language  in  this  country.  And  certainly  the 
civil  power  in  the  United  States  would  have  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  work  of  Church  schools,  if  it  were  plain  that  any  of 
them  (I  argue  from  a  supposition)  was  teaching  anarchism  or 
Caesarism  to  the  children  confided  to  it.  (4).  The  agent  se- 
lected by  the  parents  may  be  the  state  itself,  which,  just  like 
individuals,  private  corporations,  or  the  Church,  has  set  up  and 
manages  schools.  These  state  schools  are  subject  to  the 
Church  authorities,  as  far  as  the  religious  education  of  the  child 
goes,  for  the  Church,  not  the  state,  has  the  mission  to  teach 
religion.  These  state  schools  have,  in  secular  education,  no 
more  authority  over  the  children  intrusted  to  them  than  the 
schools  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  the  Church.  The  state, 
as  state,  has  over  all  schools  private  and  public,  and  over  parents 
themselves,  the  authority  specified  in  the  foregoing  sections. 
The  state,  as  a  school  manager  and  teacher,  has  no  more  rights 
over  parents  and  children  than  any  other  school  teacher  and 
manager.    All  should  consult  and  respect  the  wishes  and 
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interests  of  parent  and  child,  for  it  is  the  parent  that  bears  be- 
fore God  the  responsibility  for  the  child.  Corporations,  state, 
Church,  as  school  teachers,  have  no  other  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  secular  instruction  than  to  give  the  child  that  educa- 
tion which  the  parent,  guided  by  conscience,  divine  law,  and 
just  human  law,  demands  for  his  child. 

All  this,  I  think,  is  plain.  Now,  what  I  undertook  to  show 
in  my  pamphlet  was  that  parent,  individuals,  Church,  state, 
may,  if  they  find  it  necessary  or  convenient,  be  school  teachers 
and  managers ;  that  the  parent  may  teach  his  child  directly  if 
he  chooses,  and  thus  be  his  own  agent  in  his  child's  education  ; 
that  individuals  and  corporations  may  justly  set  up  as  school 
teachers,  and  present  themselves  to  the  parents  as  agents  of 
education ;  that  the  state  and  the  Church  may  do  likewise ;  that, 
therefore,  parent,  individuals,  state,  and  Church,  concur  in  the 
work  of  education  ;  that  education  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  a  mixed  matter.  Suppose  the  parent  is  the  educator 
of  his  child,  he  must  take  into  account  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  the  Church  in  the  work  of  his  child's  schooling. 
Suppose  an  individual  or  corporation  is  the  parent's  agent  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  they  must  take  into  account  the 
parent,  the  state,  and  the  Church,  Suppose  the  state  is  the 
agent  chosen  by  the  parent,  it  must  not  forget  that  the 
parent  and  the  Church  have  something  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter. Suppose  that  the  Church  is  the  educator  the  parent 
trusts  his  child  to,  she  must  remember  that,  while  she  is  inde- 
pendent in  matters  religious,  in  secular  teaching  she  must  pay 
due  regard  to  the  parents,  and  also,  in  the  cases  instanced 
above  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  to  the  state.  Thus  it  is 
that  education  is  a  mixed  matter,  and  this  is  precisely  what  I 
hold.  Church,  state,  parents,  individuals  physical  and  moral — 
all  these  are  co-workers  in  this  complex  business  of  education. 
The  parent  is  first ;  it  matters  little  to  me  whom  you  put  last. 


Thomas  Bouquillon. 
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VII. 


THE  STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGY  AT  CORNELL  UNI- 


The  department  of  pedagogy  in  Cornell  University  was 
provided  for  by  the  board  of  trustees  toward  the  close  of  1885, 
on  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  newly  elected  president, 
Dr.  C.  K.  Adams.  The  writer,  who  had  since  1879  been  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  University,  but  who  had  for  twenty 
years  previously  been  at  the  head  of  large  secondary  school 
in  New  York  and  Ohio,  was  selected  to  fill  the  newly-founded 
chair.  The  fact  that  a  university  professor  of  pedagogy  has 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  in  both  secondary  school 
and  college,  should  be  an  advantage,  since  his  theoretic  views 
of  what  is  desirable  in  such  teaching  are  likely  to  receive  a 
wholesome  modification  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  practica- 
ble under  existing  conditions.  At  the  outset  it  was  obvious, 
from  the  experience  of  similar  professorships  elsewhere,  that 
the  least  that  ought  to  be  attempted  was  to  furnish  those  who 
might  hereafter  become  teachers  in  colleges  or  secondary 
schools  with  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all 
good  instruction,  and  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  educational  ideas,  methods,  and  systems. 
Hence  courses  on  the  theory  of  education  and  on  its  history 
were  announced. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  man, — physi- 
ology, psychology,  and  ethics, — which  is  needful  for  the  study 
of  pedagogy,  was  given  in  the  university  in  the  sophomore 
year  by  the  professors  of  those  subjects.  Thus  pedagogy  was 
naturally  limited  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate 
course  and  to  graduate  students. 

In  the  view  that  was  taken,  the  theory  of  education  has  to 
deal  with  its  aim,  its  laws,  and  its  means.  When  considered 
historically  and  stated  in  its  most  complete  form,  the  aim  of 
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education  would  seem  to  be,  not  only  to  attempt  a  complete 
and  harmonious  evolution  of  all  the  powers  and  capabilities  of 
human  beings,  that  they  may  approximate  to  inward  freedom, 
but  so  to  put  them  in  touch  with  all  the  legitimate  interests 
of  their  race  that,  as  men,  they  may  feel  that  nothing  which 
pertains  to  humanity  is  foreign  to  their  sympathies. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  physiological  and  psychic 
sequences  are  sufficiently  constant  to  entitle  them  to  be  con- 
sidered  educational  laws.  In  treating  these,  my  work  is  an 
application  of  psychology,  with  its  physical  implications,  to 
the  theory  of  education ;  and  here,  while  strongly  emphasizing 
the  essential  unity  of  the  soul  amid  the  multiplicity  of  its 
modes  of  manifestation,  yet  the  order  in  which  these  spiritual 
manifestations  rise  into  strength,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  the  course  of  education, 
have  served  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  order  in  which  they  may 
be  treated  most  clearly  and  effectively.  Thus  the  order  of 
relative  development  of  the  so-called  faculties  to  the  intellect 
and  capacities  of  feeling,  has  been  followed  with  apparent 
profit  in  discussing  their  educational  aspects,  and  in  suggesting 
the  modes  of  treatment  by  which  they  might  be  brought  into 
full  and  harmonious  activity. 

The  consideration  of  the  means  of  education  is  naturally  a 
discussion  of  the  educative  efficiency  of  the  studies  and 
employments  which  are  used  in  schools  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  These  may  conveniently  be  discussed  in 
five  groups,  viz.,  language,  mathematics,  history,  the  sciences 
of  nature,  and  employments  which  call  into  play  bodily  capaci- 
ties. These  all  differ  widely  in  subject-matter,  in  essential 
methods  of  procedure,  and  in  the  kind  of  discipline  they  may 
give.  They  deserve,  therefore,  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  duly-proportioned  co-operation 
of  them  all,  with  language  as  the  central  member  of  the  series, 
at  all  stages  of  the  work  of  disciplinary  training,  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  likely  to  be  fully  reached,  especially  on  the 
side  of  bringing  the  young  into  all-sided  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  all  worthy  human  interests.    A  proper  attention  to 
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this  grouping  and  to  the  relative  worth  in  education  of  its 
members,  will  also  be  likely  to  be  helpful  in  that  most  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  of  pedagogic  duties,  the  selection,  propor- 
tioning, and  arrangement  of  studies  in  school  programmes, 
which  is  now,  in  too  many  cases,  a  matter  rather  of  individual 
preference  in  selection,  and  of  haphazard  in  placing,  than  of 
clear  pedagogic  insight. 

This  classification  and  discussion  of  studies,  with  which  edu- 
cation as  a  science  ends,  furnishes  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  art  of  instruction.  In  this,  the  general  principles  of 
instruction,  its  useful  expedients,  and  its  modes  of  presenting 
various  branches  at  various  stages  of  progress,  are  all  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  their  basis  in  the  science  of  education, 
of  which  they  are  only  special  phases  and  applications.  In 
these  days,  when  a  passion  for  so-called  methods  prevails  as 
panacea  for  all  kinds  of  educational  ills,  it  is  well  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  special  kind  of  subject-matter  and 
method  of  the  group  to  which  any  study  belongs  should  give 
the  law  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  presented  in 
instruction ;  and  that,  when  this  fact  is  kept  clearly  in  view, 
any  intelligent  teacher  may  be  trusted  to  devise  expedients  in 
his  work,  which  are  likely  to  succeed  in  his  hands,  but  are 
hardly  worth  heralding  as  discoveries. 

The  manner  in  which  educational  institutions  and  systems 
should  be  organized,  managed,  and  supervised,  together  with 
the  subjects  of  school  economy,  school  architecture,  and 
school  sanitation,  has  thus  far  been  treated  as  a  sequel  to  the 
art  of  instruction ;  though  it  might  appropriately  be  made  a 
distinct  short  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect 
to  be  superintendents  of  schools. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  course  just  described,  which  has 
three  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year,  a  conference  has 
been  established  which  has  weekly  sessions,  and  which,  after 
successive  modifications,  has  taken  a  form  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  One-third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  selected  educational  subjects  in  the  uni- 
versity library,  the  written  reports  on  which  form  subtheses ; 
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another  third  is  given  to  the  visitation  of  schools  and  discus- 
sion pf  their  operations ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  chief  branches  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
of  which  each  student  selects  one,  leads  in  its  discussion,  and 
finally  presents  a  written  plan  in  accordance  with  which  it 
should  in  his  opinion  be  taught.  Likewise,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  the  time  of  one  lecture  per  week  is  given  to 
a  quiz  on  previous  lectures  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  The  two  who  are  to  conduct  this  each  week,  are  ap- 
pointed a  week  in  advance,  and  the  subjects  of  the  quiz  are 
assigned  at  the  same  time.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for  class-room 
work,  to  drill  on  the  mechanism  of  the  recitation,  to  give 
some  practice  in  the  formulation  of  appropriate  questions  and 
series  of  questions,  and  to  afford  some  hint  to  the  professor  of 
the  probable  teaching  power  of  the  various  members  of  the 
class.    Incidentally,  also,  it  secures  a  review  of  the  lectures. 

During  the  last  three  years,  likewise,  a  pedagogical  sem- 
inary has  been  offered  to  those  select  students  who,  having 
done  all  other  work  of  the  department,  desire  to  go  farther 
and  discuss  some  of  the  thorough  German  works  on  peda- 
gogy. The  Allgemeine  Padagogik  of  Th.  Waitz  has  usually 
been  chosen ;  but  at  present,  while  one  man  contents  himself 
with  Waitz,  another  is  working  up  a  comparative  view  of  the 
ideas  of  Beneke,  Waitz,  and  Schrader.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  men  are  postgraduates. 

To  the  history  of  education,  forty  lectures  were  at  first 
assigned ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  allotment  was  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Their  plan  contemplated,  not  only  an 
account  of  the  working  out  of  national  ideals  of  life  in  edu- 
cational arrangements  among  the  most  important  nations  of 
earlier  times,  and  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  present  sys- 
tems of  education  and  means  of  culture,  but  also  an  analysis 
of  the  educational  views  of  representative  authors  from  Plato 
down  to  Herbert  Spencer.  At  present,  two  lectures  per  week 
throughout  the  year  are  barely  sufficient  to  accomplish  this ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  seminary  could  profitably  be  added 
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to  this  course,  in  which  a  few  promising  students  might  prose- 
cute a  thorough  study  of  various  phases  of  educational  history. 

Few  students  who  did  not  intend  to  teach  have  hitherto 
selected  any  of  the  courses  in  pedagogy ;  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  old  idea  that  success  in  teaching  depends  solely  on  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught,  or  on  a  supposed  inborn  capacity 
to  teach,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  not  all  who  look  to  teach- 
ing as  an  occupation,  consider  it  essential  to  make  any  profes- 
sional preparation  therefor.  Of  those  who  have  had  such 
courses,  usually  about  forty  each  year,  most  are  known  to  be 
teaching  with  gratifying  success  in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges, or  as  superintendents  of  schools. 


Samuel  G.  Williams. 


Cornell  University," 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IX. 

EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

The  Study  of  Greek  in  Germany. 

From  the  London  "Journal  of  Education." 


NEW  LEHRPLAN  FOR  GYMNASIA 
(1892) 
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"The  new  Lehrplan  for  Gymnasien  in  Prussia,  which  comes 
into  force  next  Easter,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  classical  teaching. 
It  reduces  the  hours  assigned  to  instruction  in  Latin  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  reduction  in  Greek  amounts  to  ten 
per  cent.  only.  The  difference  is  due,  not  to  any  preference 
for  Greek,  but  to  the  belief  that  a  much  greater  reduction 
would  render  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  language  practically 
ineffective.  The  voices  raised  in  favor  of  Greek,  instead  of 
Latin,  as  the  basis  of  school  instruction,  are  few  and  far 
between.  Latin  has  been  the  primary  school  subject  here  for 
a  thousand  years.  It  has,  at  all  periods,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  German  literature,  and  its  disappearance  would 
leave  a  great  gap  in  the  educational  system.  Just  at  this 
moment  nothing  could  take  its  place  in  higher  education.  No 
subject  has  been  so  carefully  'adapted,  by  long  molding  and 
remolding,  for  the  general  purpose  of  mental  discipline,  and  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  language.    The  student  of 
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modern  languages  at  the  university  would  be  helpless  without 
this  preliminary  training.  The  establishment  of  'Latinless* 
schools,  so  far,  does  not  contradict  this  view. 

"Now,  Greek  is  really  an  intruder  into  the  school  pro- 
gramme. It  was  indeed  taught,  but  not  as  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject, before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  in  1812 
that  Greek  was  first  made  obligatory  for  students  proceeding 
to  the  university,  and  it  took  its  place  thenceforward  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  instruction.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  giants  of  Greek  scholarship  grew  up  under  a  system 
of  non-compulsion — Heyne,  Wolf,  Lachmann,  Bockh,  Bekker, 
Hermann ;  and  that  the  great  impulse  which  Greek  com- 
municated to  German  literature  under  Goethe  and  Schiller 
was  also  earlier  in  point  of  time.  The  objections  to  the  study 
of  Greek  from  a  practical  point  of  view  may  be  thus  summed 


"(1)  Pupils  are  detained  too  long  at  the  Gymnasium.  The 
average  age  of  'Abiturients'  is  nineteen  and  a  half  to  twenty. 
They  remain  on  in  order  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  to 
qualify  for  the  university.  Very  few  of  these  intend  to  study 
classics  at  the  university.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Greek 
entails  two  additional  years  at  school. 

"(2)  Attention  is  diverted  from  the  subjects  which  are  of 
practical  importance,  or  health  suffers  under  the  effort  to  carry 
on  all  subjects  alike. 

"(3)  A  preponderant  amount  of  time  is  necessarily  given  to 
the  study  of  dry  grammatical  details,  disgusting  to  the  pupil, 
and  taking  away  his  attention  from  the  study  of  the  literature. 
Nor  is  the  success  such  as  to  justify  this  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor.  In  fact,  complaints  are  general  that  the  real  mas- 
tery over  grammatical  forms,  which  is  attained  in  Latin  teach- 
ing,  is  never  attained  in  Greek.  These  complaints  are  likely 
to  be  louder  under  the  new  Lehrplan. 

"Some  practical  teachers,  who  wish  to  retain  Greek  in 
schools,  have  strongly  advocated  the  inductive  method.  This 
is  a  variation  on  the  well-known  plan  by  which  the  translation 
of  a  portion  of  some  author  is  first  mastered,  and  grammatical 
instruction  is  given  as  required.  This  system  was  advocated 
by  Herbart,  introduced  by  him  in  Gottingen,  and  carried  out 
under  Ahrens  in  Hanover.  Geh.  Rath.  Dr.  Lattmann,  author 
of  the  excellent  Latin  grammar,  gives  an  interesting  account 
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of  Herbart's  method,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  method  of  teach- 
ing, which  he  strongly  advocates.  Some  countenance  is  given 
to  it  in  the  new  Lehrplan.  Other  teachers  advocate  the  free 
use  of  'Versionen/  t.  e.y  'cribs/  A  more  thorough-going  pro- 
posal is  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  language  altogether,  and 
to  devote  two  hours  weekly  to  an  organized  study  of  Greek 
authors  in  translation  (Prof.  Bahnsch).  We  may  add  that  in 
schools  the  writing  of  Greek  prose  and  verse  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  only  very  simple  exercises  survive  for  grammatical 
practice.  For  the  moment,  such  radical  proposals  as  the  last 
mentioned  are  out  of  court.  We  must  wait  for  the  working 
of  the  new  Lehrplan,  and,  when  the  results  attained  are 
weighed  and  estimated,  it  will  be  time  to  take  further  steps. 
Meantime  these  ideas,  which  outstrip  the  general  current  of 
opinion  in  influential  circles,  serve  to  show  the  set  of  the 
stream. 

"Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  and  the  same 
authority  determines  what  shall  be  taught  in  school  and  uni- 
versity. If  a  change  in  the  school  plan  is  determined,  it  can 
at  once  be  extended  to  the  university. 

"In  direct  connection  with  the  university  are  schools  of 
three  classes:  (1)  Wholly  classical — Gymnasien — with  Latin 
and  Greek;  (2)  Real-Gymnasien,  with  Latin;  (3)  Oberreal- 
schulen,  without  Latin.  Those  who  have  passed  the  leaving 
examination  {Maturitdts  Examen)  at  Gymnasien  are  free  to 
study  in  any  of  the  four  faculties  at  the  university :  theology, 
law,  medicine,  philosophy.  Those  who  pass  from  Real-Gym- 
nasien are  admitted  to  study  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  but 
are  excluded  from  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. By  the  new  regulations,  issued  in  December,  1891,  to 
come  into  force  after  Easter,  1892,  the  leaving  certificate  from 
the  Oberrealschule  admits  the  holder  to  study  mathematics 
and  natural  science  at  the  university.  And  he  is  further 
entitled  'to  present  himself  for  examination  as  a  candidate  for 
the  post  of  teacher  at  higher  schools.'  Thus  the  last  classical 
barrier  is  completely  removed,  and  entrance  to  the  university 
is  free  to  all  who  can  show  that  they  have  attained  a  high 
intellectual  standard. 

"It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  conditions  of  entrance 
depend  on  the  status  of  the  school  from  which  the  student 
proceeds.    Greek  and  Latin  are  absolutely  exacted  from  the 
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pupil  of  the  Gymnasium;  and  Latin  from  one  at  the  Real- 
Gymnasium.  It  is  only  those  who  proceed  from  the  Ober- 
realschule  who  are  exempt  from  both. 

"The  struggle  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time.  The  majority 
in  the  universities  in  1869  opposed  the  concession  to  the 
Real-Gymnasium ;  but  public  opinion  backed  the  government 
in  granting  the  privilege.  The  agitation  for  greater  freedom 
is  still  active.  It  may  be  said  that  all  parties  are  unanimous 
in  favor  of  requiring  Greek  for  students  of  theology  and  classi- 
cal philology.  As  to  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law,  opin- 
ions are  divided.  Perhaps  those  in  favor  of  retaining  Greek 
for  jurists  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  would  lay  the 
burden  on  medical  students.  But  popular  opinion,  and  a 
large  body  of  professional  men  also,  would  set  both  free. 

"Considerable  regret  is  felt  among  teachers  at  the  admission 
of  'Latinless'  students  to  the  universities,  and  consequently 
to  the  ranks  of  a  profession  which  prides  itself  on  its  intel- 
lectual standard.  Latin,  of  course,  symbolizes  a  certain  grade 
of  culture.  But  the  change  was  inevitable.  The  reply  to  ob- 
jectors is  based  on  a  broad  principle.  The  universities  belong 
to  the  nation.  All  who  have  attained  a  sufficient  intellectual 
training  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  prolongation  of  their  studies.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to 
exclude  an  able  teacher  from  the  higher  walks  of  his  profes- 
sion, because  he  might  not  have  one  particular  taste  in 
common  with  his  colleagues. 

"In  this,  as  in  all  walks  of  life,  exceptional  talent  will  prove 
its  own  justification.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable  to  find 
the  government  more  liberal  in  tone  than  the  universities; 
that  is,  taking  a  wider  view  of  national  requirements — and,  it 
must  be  added,  taking  a  juster  view  of  what  is  meant  by  intel- 
lectual culture.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  government  is 
so  far  from  lowering  the  intellectual  standard  that  the  state 
examinations  are  severe  and  exacting.  True  intellectual  cul- 
ture is  best  promoted  by  a  wise  latitude.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  the  exaction  of  a  mere  pass*  qualification. 
It  diverts  the  attention  from  serious  study,  and  proves  a 
source  of  infinite  vexation  and  disgust.  Nor  is  it  just,  nor  in 
the  long  run  possible,  for  a  majority  of  the  community  to 
impose  on  the  minority  its  own  views  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  for  intellectual  salvation." 
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Syllabus  of  Mr.  Sully's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education. 

On  March  3,  Mr.  James  Sully  began  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures  on  the  science  of  education  before  the  London 
College  of  Preceptors.    The  topics  discussed  are  as  follows  : 

I.  — Introductory. — Meaning  and  Importance  of  a  Science  of  Education — What 
the  Idea  of  Education  Implies — Education  as  Distinctively  Human  Activity — Educa-. 
tion  as  Related  to  Natural  Processes — Relation  of  Education  to  Infancy  and  Parental 
Nurture — Education  as  Human  Art — Place  of  Education  in  the  Life  of  a  Civilized 
Community — Education  and  Social  Progress — The  Historical  Evolution  of  the 
Educational  Art — The  Modern  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert — The  School  as  Sup- 
plementing the  Home. 

II.  — Education  as  Aiming  at  an  End. — How  the  True  Purpose  of  Education  is 
Determined — The  Biologist's  Conception  of  Efficient  Life — Education  as  Aiming  at 
the  Realization  of  Human  Perfection,  of  Happiness,  of  Practical  Fitness — Impor- 
tance to  the  Educator  of  Considering  each  Aspect — The  Educator  as  Needing  Philo- 
sophic Culture — Special  Accentuation  of  certain  Constituents  of  End — Education  as 
Concerned  with  Knowledge  and  with  Moral  Character. 

III.  — How  the  Educational  End  is  to  be  Realized. — Nature  of  Educative  Proc- 
ess— Education  Proceeds  by  Exciting  Normal  Reactions  in  an  Organism — Exciting 
to  Self-activity — Need  of  Studying  the  Psycho-physical  Characteristics  of  the 
Child — Significance  of  the  Modern  Study  of  Childhood — The  Order  of  Educational 
Progress  as  Adjusting  itself  to  the  Order  of  Natural  Development — Education  as 
Going  Beyond  Nature^Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Idea  of  Natural  Development  in 
Education  (Rousseau,  Kant,  and  Pestalozzi). 

IV.  — Physical  Education  as  End  and  as  Process. — Relation  of  Physical  Education 
to  Nurture  and  the  Promotion  of  Health — The  Exercise  of  Sense-organs  and 
Muscles — Spontaneous  Development  of  Physical  Powers — Play  as  Self-develop- 
ment— Games  as  Instruments  of  Physical  Training — Complete  Physical  Develop- 
ment Requires  the  Educator — Systematic  Gymnastic  Training  and  its  Educational 
Value— The  Educator  as  Controlling  the  Passion  for  Sports — Views  of  H.  Spencer, 
Du  Bois  Reymond,  etc. 

V.  — Education  of  the  Senses. — The  Mind-organs  and  their  Proper  Training — 
Use  of  Sense-organs  as  Starting-point  in  Brain  Development — Organic  Co-exercise 
of  Sense-organs  and  Muscles — Education  as  Petting  Out  from  Play  (Froebel) — The 
Awakening  of  Intellect  by  Sense — The  Focusing  of  Attention  and  the  Observation 
of  Objects — The  Need  and  the  Purposes  of  Object-teaching — The  Orderly  Analysis 
and  Synthesis  of  Sense- Presentations — Registering  the  Results  of  Observations  by 
Appropriate  Names. 

VI.  — Transition  from  Sense  Perception  to  Ideation. — Education  as  specially 
Concerned  with  the  Formation  of  Ideas — The  Reproduction  of  Percepts  as  Concrete 
Ideas  or  Images-w-The  Function  of  Names  in  Reproduction — Questioning  as  Means 
of  Recalling — The  Aim  and  the  Methods  of  Memory-culture — The  Further  Elabora- 
tion of  Image  Material — Education  as  Exciting  the  Mind  to  an  Imaginative  Realiza- 
tion of  the  Unseen — Direction  of  Constructive  Activity  by  Language — Teaching  as 
Special  Application  of  the  Art  of  Description. 

VII.  — Transition  from  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract. — The  Spontaneous  Move- 
ment toward  Generalization — Supreme  Concern  of  Educator  with  Thought-proc- 
esses— Exercises  in  Abstraction  and  Classification,  as  Growing  out  of  Object- 
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teaching: — Regulation  of  Pupil's  Thought  through  Language — Questioning  as  a 
Means  of  Clarifying  Notions — Formal  Exercises  in  Thought — Definition  and  the  In- 
ductive Examination  of  Meanings — The  Educator  as  Exciting  the  Learner's  Mind 
to  a  Search  for  Analogies,  Reasons,  etc. 

VIII.  — The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  View  of  Knowledge. — The  Educa- 
tional Arrangement  of  Matter  according  to  Learner's  Capacity — Educational 
Importance  of  Imperfect  Knowledge — Empirical  as  Preparatory  to  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge— Logical  Arrangement  in  Teaching — Dictum  that  the  Child  Learns  as  the 
Race  has  Discovered — The  Teacher  as  Possessor  of  Perfected  Knowledge — The  Last 
Result  of  Discovery  may  be  the  Teacher's  Starting-point — The  Logical  Concatena- 
tion of  Studies. 

IX.  — Knowledge  and  Particular  Knowledges. — The  Advance  of  Human  Learn- 
ing and  the  Competition  of  Studies — The  Principles  which  Regulate  Educational 
Selection — Educational  Values — The  Disciplinary  and  the  Practical  Estimate  of 
Knowledge — Education  at  once  Disciplinary  and  Communicative — Faculty  only 
Developed  through  Acquisition  of  Knowledge — The  Knowledges  Selected  must 
be  at  once  Sufficient  for  developing  Faculty  and  of  Fundamental  Importance — The 
Ideal  Curriculum. 

X.  — Education  as  Concerned  with  the  Feelings. — The  Organic  Connection  of 
Activity  and  Sensibility — The  Teacher  as  Exciting  Pleasurable  Interest — **  Don't- 
carishness  "  the  Teacher's  greatest  Obstacle — The  Contagion  of  Enthusiasm  in 
Education — The  Special  Consideration  of  the  Emotions  in  ^Esthetic  Education — 
The  Educational  as  Distinguished  from  the  Technical  Formation  of  Taste — Litera- 
ture as  the  Main  Instrument  of  ^Esthetic  Education — The  /Esthetic  Appreciation 
of  Literature  as  Aim  in  Teaching. 

XI.  — Education  as  Acting  on  the  Will  and  Character. — The  Special  Aims  of  the 
Educator  in  Developing  Will — The  Exercise  of  Will  as  Integral  Part  of  School- 
work — The  Value  of  Methodical  Activity — The  Regime  of  the  School  as  Moral 
Agency — Educational  Authority  in  relation  to  the  Growing  Moral  Character — The 
Moral  Function  of  the  School  as  Community — Custom  and  Law — The  Completion 
of  Moral  Training  through  the  Development  of  an  Intelligent  Appreciation  of  Duty 
(Kant) — The  Ruler  as  Counselor  and  Friend. 

XII.  — The  Typical  Plan  of  Education,  and  its  Concrete  Modifications. — Educa- 
tion as  Adjusting  itself  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age — The  Educator  as  Concerned  with 
Feeling  of  Nationality — The  Adjustments  of  Educational  Work  within  the  Limits 
of  Age  and  Nationality — The  Education  of  the  Sexes — Historical  View  of  Sex- 
Education — Question  of  Equal  Capacity,  and  of  Identical  Destiny — Adjustment  of 
Educational  Process  to  Individual  Needs — Individuality  as  End  of  Education — The 
Fallacy  of  Class-Teaching — Specialization  and  its  Limits — The  Home  as  Supple- 
menting the  School. 


IX. 


REVIEWS. 


Mark  Hopkins.— By  Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams  College.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  375.  (Volume  Sixth  in  the  series  of  Ameri- 
can Religious  Leaders.)   Price,  $1.25. 

No  one  could  have  written  the  biography  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
with  more  authority  and  sympathy  than  President  Carter* 
The  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  a  grateful  task,  and 
Dr.  Hopkins's  friends  and  pupils  will  cordially  recognize  the 
skill,  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment,  which  have  produced 
so  worthy  a  memorial. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  related  to  the  life  of  his  time  in  various 
ways.  As  the  president,  for  thirty  years,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  as  inter- 
ested  in  many  religious  and  philanthropic  movements  and 
organizations,  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  took  part  frequently  in  current  discussions,  through  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  and  through  occasional  addresses, 
and  was  the  author  of  books  which  attained  wide  circulation 
and  influence.  His  literary  productiveness  was  much  greater 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  the  list  of  his  published 
writings  appended  to  this  volume  including  ninety  titles — no 
small  achievement,  when  one  remembers  the  heavy  adminis- 
trative burdens  which  rested  upon  him  during  most  of  his  life. 
For  many  years  he  responded  freely  to  calls  for  pulpit  service, 
and  an  important  part  of  his  duty  as  president  was  that  of 
preaching  every  Sunday  morning  of  the  academic  year.  His 
biographer  has  treated  each  of  these  aspects  of  his  work  in 
detail,  the  analysis  and  estimate  of  his  several  books,  and  the 
statement  of  his  views  upon  various  questions  of  philosophy 
and  ethics,  being  particularly  interesting. 

It  was  in  his  teaching  that  Dr.  Hopkins's  powers  found  their 
consummate  expression.  The  art  of  a  great  teacher,  like 
that  of  a  great  orator,  escapes  definition.  It  is  an  elusive  per- 
sonal force,  indescribable  as  it  is  incommunicable.  "  It  was 
worth  a  journey  across  the  continent,"  says  one  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins's pupils,  "  to  see  him  manage  a  class."    "  There  was  more 
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teaching  in  that  single  exercise,"  said  a  visitor  to  his  class- 
room, "  than  in  all  the  exercises  in  philosophy  that  I  attended 
when  in  college."  What  was  it  which  gave  such  a  singular 
impression  of  power?  There  were  elements  of  physical  ad- 
vantage in  his  grandly  proportioned  frame,  his  kindling  eye, 
his  benignant  and  intellectual  countenance  ;  he  had  wit,  hu- 
mor, quick  repartee,  an  admirable  faculty  of  story-telling ;  he 
approached  a  subject  tentatively,  as  though  thinking  it  out 
for  the  first  time,  not  in  the  least  in  a  dry  and  formal  fashion; 
he  had  peculiar  skill  in  asking  questions,  and  equal  skill  in  an- 
swering them  ;  he  rarely  talked  at  length  in  the  way  of  expo- 
sition, but  made  the  student  reach  the  result,  or  think  that 
he  reached  it,  through  his  own  processes;  he  never  acted  as 
though  the  main  business  of  a  teacher  were  to  exact  a  lesson, 
or  even  to  convey  information  ;  he  was  terse  and  sententious 
in  his  statement  of  principles,  often  concentrating  a  whole  dis- 
cussion in  a  single  lucid  and  happy  phrase;  he  individualized 
a  class,  treating  each  member  of  it  according  to  peculiarities 
of  taste  or  power ;  he  had  an  orator's  sensitiveness  to  the  re- 
ceptiveness  or  unreceptiveness  of  those  whom  he  was  address- 
ing. "  No  one,"  he  said, 44  can  know  the  anxiety,  I  had  almost 
said  agony,  with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  child,  he  once  and  again,  as  it  were,  puts  his 
mouth  to  its  mouth,  and  his  eyes  to  its  eyes,  and  stretches  him- 
self upon  the  class,  and  finds  *no  life  come ;  and  he  alone 
knows  how  cheerless,  and  hopeless,  and  slavish,  is  the  dull 
routine  of  his  labors  after  that."  An  intense  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  an  intuitive  understanding  of  their  modes  of 
thought,  and  of  the  best  ways  of  reaching  them,  an  unhesitat- 
ing subordination  of  methods  and  forms  to  the  ends  of  disci- 
pline and  character  they  are  meant  to  serve — these  were  among 
his  characteristics. 

The  New  England  college  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  its 
meager  equipments,  and  its  rigidly  enforced  curriculum, 
offered,  in  some  instances  at  least,  one  precious  advantage : 
that  of  association,  during  a  prolonged  period,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  most  important  subjects,  with  a  mind  of  the 
first  rank.  This  incomparable  benefit  atoned  for  many  de- 
fects, and  the  peculiarly  formative  power  which  these  institu- 
tions exerted  over'their  students  was  mainly  due  to  it.  The 
great  college  presidents  of  the  last  generation  exerted  their 
chief  influence,  not  as  administrative  officers,  nor  as  theorists 
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and  reformers  in  education,  but  as  teachers — acting  directly 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  their  pupils.  In  these  days 
of  unprecedented  endowments  and  multiplied  facilities,  when 
the  personal  element  tends  to  become  less  prominent,  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  lesson  which  the  best  traditions  of 
our  higher  education  illustrate,  that  of  the  supreme  value,  as 
an  educational  force,  of  great  and  inspiring  personality.  In 
every  undergraduate  course,  something  like  the  senior  year 
of  the  old  New  England  college  ought  to  find  a  place.  The 
wisest,  most  sympathetic  teacher  who  can  be  secured  should 
take  some  important  subject  of  philosophy,  and  treat  it,  in  ref- 
erence to  ethical  ends,  as  a  means  to  self-knowledge  and  self- 
government,  to  high  ideals,  to  humane  and  reverent  feelings. 
No  more  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to  those  now 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  than  that  of  enforcing 
upon  them,  through  such  a  signal  example  as  is  presented  in 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  truth  that  teach- 
ing, in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term,  rests  primarily  upon  per- 
sonal qualities. 


The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature.— By  Richard  D.  Jones.  Bloomington, 
111.:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1891,  pp.  134. 

Wordsworth's  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  with  The  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle.— Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William 
Knight,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1891, 
pp.  112.    Price,  60  cents. 

Tennyson's  Aylmer's  Field,  with  introduction  and  notes. — By  W.  T.  Webb, 
M .  A. ,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  London 
and  New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xxxi,  70.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  intentions  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  writing  on  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  literature,  are  admirable.  He  thinks,  and  thinks 
rightly,  that  pure  literature  may  be  so  studied  in  school  and 
college  as  to  become  a  powerful  agent  in  training  the  young 
to  sound  morality  and  noble  impulses.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever,  whether  his  book  will  have  any  great  influence  in  bring, 
ing  about  the  result  Jie  desires.  The  first  five  chapters  are  in- 
tended to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  teacher;  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  book  are  an  exemplification  of  method.  The 
inspirational  part  is  ambitious,  weak,  and  desultory.    It  is  the 
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work  of  a  type  of  schoolmaster,  fortunately  less  common  now 
than  formerly,  whose  mind  is  seized  by  an  inchoate  idea,  which 
he  expounds  by  exclamations  and  defends  by  dogmatism. 
The  most  striking,  and  also  the  most  amusing,  illustration  of 
Mr.  Jones's  caliber  as  a  literary  critic  is  his  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  Taine's  criticism  on  In  Memoriam.  "  As  a  criticism," 
he  says,  "  this  may  be  bright  and  '  smart.'  However,  it  kills, 
not  In  Memoriam,  but  Taine's  English  Literature."  After 
this  blow  from  Mr.  Jones's  bludgeon,  M.  Taine  will  surely  hide 
his  diminished  head.  Just  what  method  of  studying  or  teach- 
ing literature  the  author  proposes  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
discover.  As  an  example,  however,  he  gives  us  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  characters  in  Shakspere's*  Julius  Ccesar,  and  an 
analysis  of  In  Memoriam.  Both  are  unnecessary.  In  each 
case  the  work  has  been  much  better  done.  Mr.  Jones  has 
nothing  new  to  say.  He  concludes  his  disquisition  with  the 
text  of  Julius  Ccesar,  accompanied  by  very  meager  notes. 
Not  even  this,  however,  furnishes  an  excuse  for  the  book's 
existence. 

In  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  the  Clarendon  Press  has  add- 
ed another  to  its  admirable  series  of  English  classics,  edited 
for  school  and  college  use.  This  poem  Wordsworth  considered 
"  as,  in  conception,  the  highest  work  he  had  ever  produced/* 
But,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  adapted 
to  the  study  of  any  students  except  those  who  have  read 
much  and  deeply  in  our  literature,  and  who  possess  something 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poet.  "The  mere  physical 
action,"  wrote  Wordsworth  of  his  own  production,  "  was  all 
unsuccessful :  but  the  true  action  of  the  poem  was  spiritual — 
the  subduing  of  the  will,  and  all  inferior  fancies,  to  the  per- 
feet  purifying  and  spiritualizing  of  the  intellectual  nature; 
while  the  Doe,  by  connection  with  Emily,  is  raised, as  it  were, 
from  its  mere  animal  nature  into  something  mysterious  and 
saint-like."  This  conception  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of 
imagination.  Hence  it  has  never  been  popular.  Hence,  too, 
it  would  be  quite  unfit  for  high-school  purposes.  But,  never- 
theless, Professor  Knight  has  done  a  real  service  to  literature 
by  bringing  out  this  carefully  edited  and  skillfully  annotated 
edition. 

Quite  different  is  the  character  of  Tennyson's  Aylmers 
Field.  Replete  with  action,  telling  a  tender  but  tragic  story, 
combining  in  itself  the  verve  of  the  Roman  satirist  and  the 
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irony  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  and  pointing  withal  the  highest 
moral  of  Christian  living,  the  poem  appeals  to  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman. 
No  better  selection  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson  could  be 
made  for  high-school  use.  Professor  Webb's  notes  are  clear, 
succinct,  and  helpful ;  while  the  general  introduction  on  Ten- 
nyson's poetry  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  meditates  an 
excursion  into  that  delightful  realm. 

W.  H.  M. 


The  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  for  Schools  and  Colleges.— By  J.  H.  Gilmore, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1891,  pp.  183.  Price, 
90  cents. 

Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.— By  G.  R.  Carpenter, 

Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Boston  :  Willard  Small,  1891,  pp.  131.    Price,  35  cents. 
Language  Work  Below  the  High  School.— Adapted  from  the  German  by 

Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College.  Bloomington, 

111. :  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1891,  pp.  vi,  133. 

"The  present  treatise,"  says  Professor  Gilmore  in  his  pref- 
ace, "  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  its  author,  when  begin- 
ning to  teach  rhetoric,  could  find  no  text-book  which  he  cared 
to  use  with  his  classes.  There  were  several  books  available 
that  were  entirely  satisfactory  on  special  points ;  but  no  one 
book  that  was  uniformly  excellent."  Presumably  the  inference 
intended  from  these  remarks  is  that,  at  least  in  the  author's 
judgment,  the  present  volume  is  "  uniformly  excellent."  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  he  will  find  many  to  agree  with  him 
in  this  opinion.  A  somewhat  careful  examination  fails  to  dis- 
close anything  new  in  theory  or  in  treatment.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  dogmatic  assertions  in  large  print,  followed  in  less 
conspicuous  type  by  slight  amplifications  and  illustrations.  It 
is  modeled  on  the  old-time  text-books  that  were  primarily  in- 
tended to  be  learned  by  rote.  There  is  no  attempt  to  use  the 
inductive  method.  Even  thfe  application  of  the  rules  laid 
down,  except  in  the  correction  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  faulty  sentences,  is  almost  entirely  omitted.  A  volume 
that  dwells  unnecessarily  on  "  paronomasia,"  "  meiosis,"  and 
u  epizeuxis,"  that  gives  a  classification  of  poetry  without 
definition  or  illustration,  and  that  omits  all  consideration  of 
paragraph  structure,  one  roust  be  excused  from  regarding  as 
"  uniformly  excellent." 

Quite  different  is  Professor  Carpenters  Exercises  in  Rhetoric 
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and  English  Composition.  It  follows  closely  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  given  in  Professor  Wendell's  English  Composition, 
the  scheme  of  which  work  has  been  clearly  set  forth  and  com- 
mended  in  these  columns.  The  theoretical  part  is,  in  fact,  an 
abstract  of  Professor  Wendell's  book.  The  exercises  are 
abundant,  well  selected,  and  eminently  practical.  As  a  class- 
book  it  ought  to  find  favor. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  gives  us  No.  4  of  his  Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School,  intended  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the 
grammar-school  course.  Had  the  author  stated  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  series,  that  a  fourth  or 
fifth  book  would  be  forthcoming,  I  should  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  making  a  somewhat  harsh  criticism,  in  a  former 
review,  on  books  which,  if  not  "  uniformly  excellent,"  are  cer- 
tainly a  most  valuable  contribution  to  language  teaching.  In 
No.  4  a  considerable  amount  of  technical  grammar  is  intro- 
duced, but  the  author  never  deserts  the  inductive  method. 
He  pursues  without  deviation  the  three  essential  lines  of  all 
method — observation,  generalization,  and  application.  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  variety  of  the  exercises.  It  is  better  bound  and 
printed,  and  freer  from  minor  errors  than  its  predecessors, 
though  of  "  errata  "  there  are  still  too  many. 


Text-Book  of  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times,  for  Colleges  and 

Schools. — By  Osmond  Airy,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xx,  517.    Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  things  which  teachers  wish  to  know  about  a  text- 
book is  its  size,  and  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  Mr.  Airy's 
work  contains  517  pages,  each  page  containing  about  470 
words.  It  is,  therefore,  considerably  shorter  than  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  which  contains  844  pages, 
of  500  words  each.  The  work  is  divided  into  an  introduction 
and  ten  books.  At  the  end  of  each  book  is  a  list  of  dates  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  period  treated  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
full  list  of  dates  from  Julius  Caesar's  landing  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria's jubilee.  A  copious  index,  sixteen  maps,  and  several  gen- 
ealogical tables  are  the  other  auxiliaries.  I  hardly  think  that 
entire  good  judgment  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  maps. 
The  plans  of  battles  are  very  good ;  but  a  work  which  has  space 
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for  two  plans  of  Waterloo  (one  for  the  morning  and  another 
for  the  evening  of  the  fight)  might  at  least  make  room  for  one 
map  of  England  divided  into  counties.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case  here ;  and,  in  fact,  only  two  of  the  sixteen  maps  are  maps 
of  England — one  to  illustrate  the  whole  period  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  another  to  illustrate  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

There  is  no  brilliant  writing  in  the  book,  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Green's  characterization  of  Elizabeth.  But  neither  is  there 
any  of  the  cloudiness  or  rhetorical  affectation  which  sometimes 
mar  the  Short  History.  Text-books  are  seldom  thrilling  pro- 
ductions, and  Mr.  Airy's  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  its 
style  is  nevertheless  clear,  concise,  and  direct — qualities  which 
are  especially  admirable  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  such  as 
Agincourt  and  Waterloo.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however* 
that  undue  space  is  devoted  to  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Mr. 
Airy  claims,  indeed,  to  have  compressed  his  accounts  of  mili- 
tary events  in  order  to  gain  more  space  for  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  the  contrast  between  Anglo-Saxon  Feudalism 
and  the  Norman  Feudal  System,  the  causes  of  the  Peasants* 
Revolt,  the  significance  of  the  Reformation,  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  "  Expansion  of  England,"  the  legis- 
lation in  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  like. 
Nor  can  it  be  justly  denied  that  he  has  succeeded  in  treating 
most  of  these  themes  with  succinctness  and  vigor.  It  would 
be  difficult,  for  example,  to  give  a  more  accurate,  and  at  the 
same  time  life-like,  picture  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  fewer  words  than  Mr.  Airy  has  employed. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  facts,  but  stress  is  laid  upon  their 
mutual  interdependence,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  better 
than  most  compilers  in  pointing  out  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  in  emphasizing  the  connection  of  period  with 
period.  In  some  places  I  think  that  condensation  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  narrative  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  table  of  contents — the  usual  fault  of  text-books. 
Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  period  from  the  landing  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  to  the  treaty  of  Wedmore  in  878 — a  period 
to  which  only  eleven  pages  are  assigned.  But,  on  the  whole* 
Mr.  Airy's  work  is  exceptionally  free  from  the  dryness  almost 
inevitable  in  a  compendium.  The  excellent  summaries  at  the 
end  of  several  of  the  books  are  efficient  aids  to  the  student  in 
the  task  of  grasping  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  subject. 
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It  is  not  usual  to  give  many  references  to  authorities  for  the 
facts  stated  in  text-books,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Airy  has 
acted  wisely  in  doing  so.  His  foot-notes  enliven  the  narrative, 
and  the  references  will  encourage  the  student  to  read  more 
widely  than  otherwise  upon  those  points  which  especially  ex- 
cite his  interest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  author  has  avoided 
the  pedantic  spelling  of  Green  and  others,  and  writes,  for 
example,  Egbert  and  Alfred,  instead  of  Ecgberht  and  Aelfred. 

In  his  concluding  sentence  Mr.  Airy  asserts  that  "  with 
every  fresh  expression  of  trust  in  the  people,  has  come  an  ad- 
vance in  order,  in  happiness,  and  in  self-respect."  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  there  are  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  "  free  "  dwellers  in  the  London  slums 
are  so  very  much  more  orderly,  happy,  and  self-respecting  than 
the  mediaeval  serfs  or  the  Zulu  warriors.  Nor  would  all  agree 
that  even  the  more  favored  classes  are  happier  than  formerly. 
Time  was  when  men  spoke  of  Merry  England ;  but  I  once 
heard  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  speak  with  emphatic  disgust 
of  "  die  grauliche  Langeweile  des  modernen  Englands." 


University  of  Virginia. 


Epoch  Maps  Illustrating  American  History. — By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891,  14  Maps.    Price,  50  cents. 

An  historical  geography  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
English  colonies,  based  on  the  original  records,  charters, 
governors'  instructions,  grants,  and  similar  documents,  has 
long  been  needed  by  students  of  American  history.  This 
want  has  now  been  supplied  by  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  in 
these  Epoch  Maps.  The  series,  suggestive  to  all  students  of 
history,  is  of  especial  value  to  those  who  have  not  access  to 
original  sources. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  atlas  may  be 
noted.  The  selection  of  a  relief  map  of  the  United  States  for 
the  first  map  is  opportune.  It  indicates  not  only  the  histori- 
cal but  also  the  geographical  methods  of  the  present  time. 
The  student  of  history  accounts  for  the  life  and  strength  of  a 
nation  largely  through  the  effects  of  its  physical  environment. 
Another  striking  feature  is  the  series  of  five  maps  showing  the 
territorial  extent  and  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States,  on 
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March  4, 1801,  March  4,  1825,  March  4,  1855,  July  4,  1861,  and 
March  4,  1891.  Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  map  exhibiting  the 
status  of  slavery  from  1775  to  1865.  The  varied  colors 
show  effectively  whether  the  States  were  free  by  State  action, 
by  national  action,  or  by  State  and  national  action  com- 
bined. Black,  pink,  and  red  type  indicate  State  emancipa- 
tion, national  emancipation,  or  the  establishment  of  slavery  by 
national  action.  A  careful  placing  of  the  letters  from  A  to  H 
presents  to  the  eye  the  extent  of  territory  affected  by  the 
compromises  of  1820,  1836,  1850,  by  the  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  so  on. 

The  many  Territorial  controversies,  so  unsatisfactorily 
treated  in  text-books  of  history,  are  well  shown  in  map  No.  11. 
Of  great  value  to  any  student  of  American  history  is  the 
accurate  graphic  presentation  of  those  Territories  whose 
boundaries,  whether  of  Maine,  of  Oregon,  or  of  Texas,  were 
settled  after  years  of  diplomatic  controversy. 

The  plan  of  the  atlas  is  excellent.  It  merits  wide  attention. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  maps  are  not  on  larger  pages. 
Some  of  them  are  crowded,  and  tend  to  lose  their  full  signifi- 
cance through  the  multiplicity  of  details.  Although  quite 
complete  in  themselves  and  well  supplied  with  explanatory 
notes,  some  of  the  maps  would  be  more  significant  if  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  few  comments  taken  from  original 
texts  or  good  authorities. 

James  A.  James. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World.— By  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard,  1 891,  156  pp.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  first  eighty  pages  of  this  little  book  embrace,  besides 
an  introductory  chapter  and  a  summary,  thirteen  chapters 
devoted  chiefly  to  flowerless  plants,  including  yeast,  mold, 
toadstools,  algae,  sea  plants,  mosses,  and  ferns.  The  remain- 
ing seventy  pages  treat  in  thirteen  chapters  of  the  parts  and 
function  of  the  flower,  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  various  modes  by  which  seeds  are  distributed. 
The  work  is  couched  in  simple  language  and  written  in  con- 
versational style  to  suit  the  age  of  children,  as  the  author  says, 
who  have  not  yet  begun  the  study  of  botany  proper.  The  story 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  author  has  told  it  in  an  enter- 
taining manner. 
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One  is  at  somewhat  of  a  loss,  however,  to  know  just  what 
to  do  with  such  a  book.  It  is  the  testimony  of  very  many 
good  teachers  of  science  that  such  books  are  not  the  best  for 
children  at  the  age  for  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  write. 
They  tend  to  deaden  rather  than  stimulate  observation.  The 
children  will  be  sure  to  see  (?)  what  the  book  says  there  is  to 
see,  but  will  not  care  to  go  much  farther  without  a  similar  and 
continued  leading.  The  fault  lies  in  telling  too  much  and  in 
telling  the  essential  thing  in  each  part  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
evil  is  a  serious  one.  Not  only  is  there  far  more  told  than 
the  child  can  discover ;  there  is  very  much  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  verify.  With  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  both  discovery  and  verification  largely  removed,  there  is 
not  much  stimulus  left  for  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Here  and  there,  though,  one  finds  faults  of  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  author  tells  exactly  what 
will  happen  if  a  drop  of  yeast  be  put  into  a  quart  of  warm 
sweetened  water  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  By  a  suggestion 
or  two,  the  child  might  have  been  directed  how  to  find  out 
the  fact  for  himself,  and  the  effort  would  then  have  been 
educative  instead  of  merely  entertaining.  Modern  scientific 
research  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  nature's  methods  and 
processes  are  so  simple  that  it  would  seem  that  even  a  child 
should  understand  them  ;  that  they  are  not,  however,  exactly 
the  food  for  child-thought  must  be  true  ;  otherwise,  the  world 
would  not  have  spent  so  many  ages  in  finding  them  out.  A 
broad  experience  only  can  make  these  processes  really  intel- 
ligible, and  this  can  be  gained  only  in  one  way — by  actual 
observation  through  years  of  time.  Any  attempt  to  shorten 
the  process  by  simply  telling  the  bald  facts  is  warring  against 
nature,  and  must  prove  futile. 


Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Englewood,  III. 


The  Modalist,  or  The  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction.  A  Text-Book  in  Formal 
or  General  Logic. — By  Edward  John  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Albert  Barnes  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Hamilton  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1891,  pp.  331.    Price,  $1.40. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  reviewer  has  to  regard  the 
present  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  obliged  to  consider  the 
standpoint  and  doctrine  of  the  book,  because  it  distinctly  pro* 
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fesses  to  add  some  modifications  to  Logic,  which,  if  they  are  not 
exactly  innovations,  come  very  close  to  being  such.  In  the  sec- 
ond  place,  he  has  to  examine  its  merits  as  a  practical  text-book 
for  Logic  as  it  is  taught  in  the  elementary  courses  of  our  col- 
leges, which  are  influenced  much  more  by  the  practical  utility 
of  the  subject  in  directing  and  correcting  our  every-day  think- 
ing than  by  its  purely  scientific  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  puzzle  which 
would  be  suggested  even  to  well-versed  students  of  Logic,  is 
the  query  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  main  part  of  the  title. 
What  can  a  man  mean  by  44  The  Modalist "  ?  This  is  not 
explained  in  the  preface,  and  the  last  thing  that  would  occur 
to  most  readers  is  that  the  book  is  a  Logic.  The  "  Prefa- 
tory Dissertation,"  however,  makes  this  clear.  The  author 
here  shows  that  he  is  moved  to  this  terminology  solely  by 
the  desire  to  introduce  "  modal  propositions,"  and  the  doc- 
trine connected  therewith,  into  formal  Logic  again,  after  their 
long  exclusion  by  the  later  logicians.  His  avowal  is  that  the 
contingent  or  the  necessary  truth  of  a  proposition  and  the 
correspondence  of  some  reality  to  it,  are  essential  parts  of  logi- 
cal doctrine.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  position  wholly 
mistakes  the  nature  of  formal  Logic.  If  he  wishes  to  discuss 
the  metaphysics  of  Logic,  granting  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
perhaps  such  a  criticism  would  not  be  relevant.  When,  how- 
ever, we  introduce  the  question  of  the  possible,  probable,  or 
necessary  truth  of  a  proposition  into  Logic,  we  are  proposing 
material  rather  than  formal  considerations  as  a  part  of  its 
subject-matter.  That  the  author's  discussions  are  somewhat 
extra-logical  is  apparent  in  the  explanation  that  the  work  is  a 
treatise  on  the  44  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction."  Convic- 
tion, or  the  attainment  of  conviction,  is  not  always  a  logical 
process,  considered  as  inference.  We  obtain  the  truth  of 
propositions  in  other  ways  than  by  reasoning.  The  proposi- 
tion 44  Man  is  mortal  "  may  be  known  to  be  true  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  maybe  a  mere  uniform  observation  ;  we  may  perceive 
it  to  be  a  fact  of  experience,  and  in  enumerating  it  we  may 
mean  no  more.  But,  second,  we  do  not  in  any  case  obtain  it 
by  reasoning  unless  we  deduce  it  as  a  particular  truth  from  a 
more  general  and  accepted  truth,  or  induce  it  as  a  generaliza- 
tion from  a  given  number  of  observed  facts.  It  is  the  same 
with  any  other  proposition,  and  most  especially  we  do  not 
reason  when  we  immediately  see  that  44  This  particular  object 
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is  a  stone,"  or  form  any  judgment  of  perception.  Now,  Logic 
has  hardly  to  do  with  this  process  unless  it  proposes  to  monopo- 
lize both  metaphysics  and  psychology.  All  its  conditions  are 
satisfied  when  we  discover  and  enunciate  the  laws  by  which 
we  pass  from  one  connection  of  ideas  to  another  implicitly 
involved  in  the  first.  We  may  need  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
premises  in  order  to  know  that  of  the  conclusion,  but  we  do  not 
require  to  know  the  truth  of  any  of  them  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  process  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  has 
been  correctly  performed.  Formal  Logic  has  to  do  only  with 
the  last,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  convictions 
about  the  probable  or  certain  truth  of  propositions  are  fre- 
quently obtained  by  reasoning  of  any  kind.  Perception  fig- 
ures as  the  main  instrument  of  this  product.  The  same  doc- 
trine is  carried  over  into  the  treatment  of  judgment,  which  is 
defined  to  be  "  the  mental  assertion  of  the  existence  or  of  the 
non-existence  of  something."  The  author  only  escapes  making 
Logic  metaphysical  at  this  point  by  further  indicating  that "  ex- 
istential statements  "  in  the  form  of  "  predication  proper  "  may 
be  "  inherential  statements."  But  aside  from  the  over-technical 
use  of  terms,  this  modification  of  the  conception  does  not  reach 
the  objection  that  Logic,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  is  not  a 
formal  science  at  all,  but  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of 
material  beliefs  and  convictions.  For  myself,  I  think  logi- 
cians are  correct  in  excluding  "modal  propositions"  from  the 
province  of  Logic,  and  the  ground  for  this  opinion  is  a  con- 
ception  of  Logic  and  logical  functions  which  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  present  writer  at  all,  although  it  is  the  old 
reason  of  logicians  since  Kant.  This  reason  is  the  fact  that 
formal  Logic  can  deal  only  with  the  manner  in  which  we  de- 
duce one  real  or  imaginary  truth  from  another,  and  not  with 
the  material  truth  of  any  proposition  whatever.  Had  not  the 
author  recognized  the  existence  of  formal  Logic,  my  position 
would  not  and  could  not  be  urged  with  much  force  against 
him.    As  it  is,  the  notion  comes  home  to  plague  him. 

The  practical  and  pedagogical  value  of  the  book  is  some- 
what marred  by  being  permeated  too  much  with  this  special 
doctrine  of  the  author.  He  has  shown  much  learning  and 
patient  inquiry  into  the  scholastic  niceties  of  logical  theory, 
but  there  is  too  little  appreciation  of  the  general  and  admitted 
principles  of  the  subject  for  practical  minds  to  get  the  profit 
out  of  it  that  logical  training  is  designed  to  give.    The  heavy 
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nomenclature  everywhere  employed  gives  the  work  a  very 
pedantic  and  lofty  tcfcie,  and  I  dare  say  that  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  might  often  make  the  work  the  butt  of  considerable 
ridicule  on  this  account.  Merits  of  a  kind  the  book  undoubt- 
edly has ;  but  they  are  of  that  sort  which  do  not  meet  the 
demands  of  a  practical  teacher. 


Columbia  College. 


Balladen  and  Romanzen.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes  and  Literary  In- 
troduction.— By  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in 
King's  College,  London.  Macmillan  &  Co.;  London  and  New  York,  1891, 
pp.  x,  318.    Price,  $1.00. 

Readers,  students,  and  teachers  of  the  modern  languages 
have  in  our  day  every  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate, 
if  they  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  observe  how  much  care  is 
being  taken  to  provide  them  with  text-books,  readers,  books 
of  selections,  and  editions  of  classical  works.  There  has  been 
such  an  abundance  of  new  publications  of  this  class  of  books 
during  the  last  decade  that  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  have  had  no  easy  task. 

Professor  Buchheim's  Balladen  und  Romanzen  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  from  forty-one  German  poets  from 
Burger  to  Prohle.  Many  pieces  one  invariably  meets  with  in 
similar  collections  are  omitted  here ;  and  it  is  apparent  from 
the  preface  that  the  editor  fears  that  readers  "  may  miss  some 
of  their  favorite  poems."  The  fact,  however,  that  he  did  re- 
strict  himself  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  collection  what  it 
is — a  most  charming  little  book,  that  will  delight  the  heart  of 
every  reader.  And  as  for  the  teacher?  Having  reached,  in 
his  course  on  literature,  the  interesting  chapter  "  Die  Ballade," 
the  history  of  its  origin  and  further  development,  Buchheim's 
collection  may  furnish  him  desirable  illustrations  by  virtue  of 
its  careful  selection  and  arrangement.  In  Modern  Language 
Notes  just  complaints  were  made,  a  short  time  since,  that 
teachers  of  German  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  Uhland  and  his  ballads.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  in  this 
collection  Uhland  has  been  given  a  prominent  position.  Just 
such  poems  as  Uhland's  will  make  the  book  a  welcome  gift 
for  advanced  classes  in  German,  when  the  teacher  finds  it  nec- 
essary, for  some  reason  or  other,  to  introduce  occasionally  the 
reading  or  memorizing  of  a  choice  piece  of  poetry ;  and  if  No; 
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LXXXVII,  p.  211 — which,  in  itself,  is  a  very  pretty  little 
poem — be  excepted,  the  collection  may  be  considered  a  most 
happy  one,  and  one  that  may  be  introduced  without  hesita- 
tion for  the  use  of  any  class. 

An  historical  sketch  precedes  the  poems  and  twenty-eight 
pages  of  closely  printed  notes  follow  them.  Print  and  outer 
appearance  are  so  commendable  that  the  book,  Balladen  und 
Rotnanzen,  well  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  Golden  Treasury 
Series. 


Rudimentary  Ethics. — A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
George  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston  and  New  York:  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Sanborn,  1891,  pp.  227.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  general  scope  of  this  book  is  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  its  title.  Its  design  is  "  to  set  forth  the  more 
essential  principles  of  ethics  in  clear,  simple,  and  familiar 
language  in  their  logical  connections  and  with  adherence  to 
scientific  forms."  It  has  the  usual  twofold  division  into 
theoretical  and  practical  ethics.  The  former  part  has  been 
compressed  into  fifty-four  pages,  while  much  the  larger  part 
discusses  and  recommends  various  important  practical  duties. 
The  long  experience  of  the  author  as  an  instructor  in  psychol- 
ogy and  ethics  would  justify  us  in  expecting  something  more 
than  a  restatement  of  familiar  ethical  principles.  But  he  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  becoming  an  innovator  in  this  de- 
partment of  instruction.  Accordingly,  one  finds  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  Will,  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  method  so 
generally  prevalent  fifty  years  ago,  rather  than  the  modern 
method  of  deducing  the  laws  of  its  activity  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts.  A  good  illustration  of  this  appears  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  human  freedom  by  refuting  the  objection 
to  it  which  is  suggested  by  the  divine  fore-knowledge  (pp.  9-10). 
Such  a  discussion  is  far  more  appropriate  in  a  theological 
treatise,  and  has  no  place  in  an  elementary  text-book  of  ethics. 
The  same  criticism  may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  conscience  (pp.  36-39).  If  the  precise  function  of  conscience 
is  ever  to  be  determined,  it  must  be  by  a  careful  and  wide 
study  of  the  facts. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  a  defective  method,  the  author  has 
presented  a  considerable  body  of  ethical  ideas  in  a  lucid,  but 
sometimes  homely  style,  yet  generally  suited  to  the  class  for 
whom  the  book  is  designed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
average  student  of  eighteen  should  not  find  great  profit  from 
an  elementary  course  on  ethics,  if  the  subject  is  properly  pre- 
sented. Such  a  presentation  will  be  sure  to  stimulate  thought, 
elicit  discussion,  and  suggest  new  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  text-book  on  this  subject  should 
make  a  new  contribution  to  the  science,  nor  condense  the 
largest  amount  of  knowledge  into  a  given  space,  but  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  develop  mental  activity  in  lines  of 
thinking  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Hence  it  is  that  such  a 
work  as  Wayland's  Moral  Science  has  so  widely  and  for  so 
long  a  time  retained  its  place  in  the  class  room. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  author's  treatment  of 
practical  duties.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  robust,  moral  vigor,  like 
the  crisp  air  of  a  clear  November  morning.  If  you  dissent  from 
some  of  his  judgments,  you  are  still  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  inspired  by  a  genuine  purpose  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
character,  and  that  the  most  effective  means  to  secure  that 
end  is  to  set  forth  a  high  ideal  of  conduct.  The  practical 
value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 
Such  topics  as  "  the  need  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor,"  "the  necessity  of  regulating  *  Trusts/  "  44  the  results 
of  the  indifference  of  good  men  to  public  affairs,"  are  discussed 
with  brevity,  but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

The  thoughtful  discussion  of  such  subjects  is  far  more  prof- 
itable than  the  attempt  to  apply  ethical  principles  to  imagi- 
nary situations  and  to  antiquated  conditions  of  society.  It  is  a 
valuable  service  to  bring  the  young  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  which  will  soon  confront  them  as  citizens,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  require  not  only  the  exercise  of  an  unbiased 
judgment,  but  also  the  attainment  of  a  higher  ethical  standard. 
The  book  would  have  gained  in  educational  value  if  some 
topics  had  been  omitted,  and  others  had  received  a  more 
ample  treatment. 
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Extracts  from  Various  Greek  Authors :  An  Accompaniment  to  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  and  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  reading. — By  Charles  Tudor  Wil- 
liams, M.  A.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  v,  231.    Price,  $1.00. 

Greek  for  Beginners :  A  Companion  Book  to  the  Hadley-Allen  Grammar :  an 
Introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader  or  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. — 
By  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.t  Professor  of  Greek  in  Phillips  Academy.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company,  1890,  pp.  xv,  152.    Price,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Williams  has  given  us  in  these  well-printed  pages  a 
collection,  from  various  Greek  writers,  of  passages  more  or  less 
directly  illustrative  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  range  of 
these  extracts  is  considerable,  including,  besides  the  historians, 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Pausanias, 
and  some  ^Esopic  fables.  Brief  accounts  of  the  several  authors 
and  their  works  are  prefixed  in  the  proper  places,  as  well  as 
notes,  mostly  by  way  of  translation,  at  the  foot  of  the  text. 
In  an  "omnium  gatherum  "  at  the  back  of  the  book  there  is 
an  index  of  subjects  for  reading,  in  which  the  passages  of  the 
Anabasis  illustrated  are  given ;  an  English  index ;  a  table  of 
irregular  verbs  (which  might  as  well  have  been  left  to  the 
grammars) ;  an  index  to  the  maps,  in  which  we  are  treated  to 
some"  modern  names" of  more  than  uncertain  parentage;  two 
maps,  one  illustrating  the  Anabasis,  the  other  Greece  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor;  a  table  of  Greek  measures  and  moneys; 
and  a  chronological  chart.  The  maps  are  clear  and  the  names 
are  wisely  given  in  Greek,  although  an  unnecessary  English 
word  appears  here  and  there. 

In  a  compilation  of  this  sort  one  looks  for  careful  and  pains- 
taking work  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  not  only  given  us  many  strikingly  inapt 
translations  in  his  notes,  but  has  committed  more  heinous  sins, 
and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  bad  accentuation,  from 
which  I  am  thankful  to  believe  the  Greek  texts  almost  en- 
tirely  free.  The  introductions  too  are  carelessly  and  inaccu- 
rately done.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  however,  the  book 
looks  in  the  right  direction  and  should  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  two  ways :  in  giving  the  learner  a  good  taste  of  Greek  prose 
at  large,  and  in  stimulating  the  teacher  to  further  efforts  in  the 
lines  marked  out  by  it.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  of  such  extracts  as  these,  whether  at  sight  or  otherwise, 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  drill  in  the  Anabasis,  would 
lay  a  far  broader  and  sounder  foundation  for  future  academic 
study  than  the  muddle  of  Attic  and  Homeric  Greek  in  which 
the  ordinary  sub-freshman  brain  flounders. 
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Mr.  Coy's  Greek  for  Beginners  is  a  revision  of  an  American 
edition  of  an  English  schoolbook  published  in  1869.  Such  a 
work  does  not  come  before  the  public  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices.  Several  books  for  the  neophyte  in  Greek  have 
been  constructed  in  this  country  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
before  us,  any  one  of  which  is  better  adapted  to  his  wants. 
In  fact,  when  one  is  presented  with  a  companion  to  Hadley- 
Allen  of  which  the  text  proper,  exclusive  of  introductory 
matter,  vocabularies,  and  philological  appendix,  embraces  less 
than  ninety  pages,  bristling  with  grammatical  references  and 
philological  notes,  and  untouched  by  the  breath  of  modern 
Hellas  that  is  beginning  to  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  our 
classical  teaching,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  about  the  only 
sort  of  beginners  to  whom  such  a  work  could  be  of  real  ser- 
vice are  certain  hypothetical  persons  who  begin  Greek  late 
and  wish  to  use  it  for  philological  purposes  from  the  start* 
The  average  schoolboy  needs  to  have  the  plain  essentials  of 
Attic  Greek  put  before  him  in  as  lively  and  attractive  a 
form  as  possible,  the  less  detail  and  the  fewer  exceptional 
forms  the  better.  When  he  has  gained  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge, and  not  till  then,  should  he  deal  with  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  language.  The  advantage  of  the  auxiliary 
use  of  Latin  is  of  course  patent. 


Methods  of  Instruction  and  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  Germany. — 

By  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.t  Agent  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shephard,  1892,  pp.  x,  237.    Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Prince  has  made  a  very  useful  book  on  a  very  useful 
subject.  Running  neither  to  statistical  and  administrative 
extremes,  nor  dealing  solely  with  the  internal  conduct  of  the 
school,  he  has  drawn  upon  both  for  material,  and  preserved  an 
excellent  balance  between  them.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
make  a  criticism,  exhaustive  or  other,  of  the  German  educa- 
tional system,  but  he  has  given  a  careful,  accurate  description 
of  it  in  language  that  the  average  elementary  school-teacher 
or  normal  school  pupil  can  understand.  Mr.  Prince  saw  most 
of  the  things  of  which  he  writes,  and  his  story  gains  that 
vivacity  and  interest  that  attach  to  the  recital  of  one's  own 
experience.    The  chapter  on  the  Herbartian  schools  (pp.  183— 
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204)  is  capitally  done,  and  will  bring  light  to  many  a  reader 
whose  training  does  not  enable  him  to  grasp  the  theoretical 
basis  of  Herbartianism.  Mr.  Prince  tells  him  how  it  actually 
proceeds  in  practice. 

It  is  a  trifle  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  could  not  have 
held  the  book  back  long  enough  to  permit  a  revision  of  the 
chapter  on  High  Schools  (pp.  44-58)  in  the  light  of  the  new 
Lehrplan  issued  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  necessitates  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  some  of  which  are  very 
important.  For  example,  graduates  of  Oberrealschulen,  who 
have  studied  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  are  now  to  be  admitted 
to  the  universities. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

Annuaire  dk  l'Enseignement  P  rim  aire.— Publie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Jost, 
Inspecteur  general  de  TEnseignement  Primaire.  Paris  :  Armand  Colin  et  Cie., 
1892,  pp.  612.    Price,  2  francs. 

This  is  the  eighth  annual  issue  of  M.  Jost's  admirable 
directory  of  elementary  instruction  in  France.  It  contains 
not  only  an  official  list  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  teaching  bodies,  but  also  a  careful  survey  of  new 
educational  legislation  and  decrees.  The  added  essays  on 
special  subjects  are  valuable,  and  the  volume  itself  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  elementary  education  in  France. 

La  EnseRanza  de  la  Historia. — Por  Rafael  Alt  amir  a,  Secretario  del  Museo 
Pedagogico  de  Instruccion  Primaria.    Madrid  :  Fortanet,  1891,  pp.  278. 

This  addition  to  the  long  and  excellent  list  of  publications 
of  the  Madrid  Museo  Pedagtfgico  deserves  more  careful  analy- 
sis than  space  permits.  It  is  not  only  a  very  scholarly  dis- 
cussion of  the  pedagogical  value  of  history,  but  a  comparative 
review  of  all  the  modern  literature  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
history.  Seftor  Altamira's  book  does  not  appear  to  be  for 
sale  through  the  usual  channels,  but  every  American  pedagogi- 
cal library  ought  to  take  pains  to  secure  a  copy  of  it. 

Nozioni  Elementari  di  Psicologia  e  Pedagogia. — Par  Prof.  Marcello 
Zaglia.  Milano,  Roma,  Napoli :  Trevcsini,  1891,  2  vols.,  pp.  212,  172. 
Price,  4  L. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  rtsumt  in  the  usual  form  of 
the  outlines  of  pedagogical  psychology  and  the  principles  of 
teaching.    They  are  conservative,  yet  in  touch  with  the  duly 
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ascertained  results  of  modern  science.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  child-study  in  them,  and  the  psychological  analysis  might 
more  fruitfully  have  been  made  from  the  very  young  child's 
point  of  view. 

Die  Fragen  der  Schulreform. — Von  Dr.  Theobald  Ziegler,  Professor 
der  Philosophic  u.  Padagogik  an  der  Universitat  Strassburg.  Stuttgart :  Gos- 
chen'sche  Verlagshandlung,  1891,  pp.  176. 

Professor  Ziegler  prints  here  twelve  university  lectures  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Nothing  better  has 
appeared  in  the  vast  output  of  controversial  literature  that  led 
up  to  and  followed  in  Berlin  School  Conference  of  1890.  The 
author  gives  the  best  analysis  attainable,  in  so  brief  a  compass, 
of  the  present  debatable  and  debated  school  questions  in 
Germany.    His  point  of  view  is  liberal  and  progressive. 

L'Enseignement  Superieur  et  L'Enseignement  Technique  en  France. — 
Par  Paul  Melon.  Paris :  Armand  Colin  et  Cie.,  1891,  pp.  153. 
After  a  concise  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  organization 
of  higher  education  in  France,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
old  universities  by  the  Convention,  the  author  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  educational  work  being  done  at  every  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  in  the  country,  whether  university, 
special,  or  technical.  This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  supply  in- 
formation to  students  who  contemplate  studying  in  France, 
but  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  such4 

Education  et  Positivisme. — Par  M.  Thamin.  Paris :  Felix  Alcan,  1892, 
pp.  1806.    Price,  2fr.  50c. 

M.  Thamin,  who  is  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Lyons,  criticises  the  positivist  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  dangerous  to  the  moral  development  of  the  race.  Most 
interesting  to  the  American  reader  are  his  chapters  on  Spencer, 
Bain,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Aus  dem  PAdagogischen  UniversitAts-Seminar  zu  Jena. — Herausgegeben 
von  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Rein.    Langensalza  :  Beyer  u.  S8hne,  1888, 1890, 1891,  3  vols., 
pp.  96,  156,  154.    Price,  im.  20  pf.,  2  m.,  2  m.  50  pf. 
These  admirable  studies  are  from  the  seat  of  Herbartianism. 
They  are  ample  evidence  that  at  least  one  German  university 
is  working  at  pedagogical  theory  and  practice  with  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm.    Of  special  interest  are  the  detailed  reports 
on  each  year's  work  of  the  Seminar. 

Das  Franzosische  Volkschulwesen. — Von  J.  P.  Richter,  Rektor  in  Halle 
a.  S.    Halle  :  Tausch  u.  Grosse,  1 891.  pp.  115.    Price,  2  M. 
This  book  has  marked  value  as  an  accurate  compendium, 
but  it  contains  nothing  new.    Gr6ard,  Buisson,  and  others  are 
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closely  followed.  It  might  be  translated  into  English  with 
advantage  and  possible  pecuniary  profit. 

Modern  Languages  and  Classics  in  America  and  Europe  since  1880. — By 
A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.  A.    Toronto  :  Press  of  The  Week,  1891,  pp.  60. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  brings  together  a  large  number  of  opinions 
regarding  the  educational  value  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  the  world's  thought 
on  the  question.  His  own  idea  is  that  both  Greek  and  Latin 
should  be  taught  as  modern  languages. 

John  Hancock,  Educator. — By  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.  D.  Cincinnati :  C.  B. 
Ruggles  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  195.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  memorial  volume  of  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable workers  in  the  course  of  public  education,  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  John  Hancock's  many  friends.  It  contains 
two  excellent  likenesses  of  him,  a  full  history  of  his  life  and 
educational  work,  and  selections  from  his  published  essays  and 
addresses.  The  picture  that  the  volume  presents  is  one  that 
is  strange  enough  to  those  who  have  never  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  public  school  work,  but  it  is  one  that  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance and  value  for  the  country's  welfare.  John  Hancock 
lived  for  education  and  died  in  its  service.  His  memory  is 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  this  permanent  tribute  to 
his  life-work  should  be  familiar  to  many  thousands  of  teachers 
whose  aims  are  those  that  animated  and  inspired  him. 

National  Educational  Association  :  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
Session  of  the  Year  1891,  held  at  Toronto,  Canada.  New  York  :  Published  by 
the  Association,  1891,  pp.  892. 

This  bulky  volume  marks  another  step  in  the  development 
of  a  great  central  educational  body  for  the  United  States.  The 
Toronto  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  size  of  the  gathering,  but  for  the 
representative  character  of  the  attendance  and  the  many  new 
plans  that  were  set  on  foot.  The  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments was  unusually  good,  and  for  the  first  time  Round  Table 
conferences  were  held.  The  special  features  of  all  of  these  are 
recorded  in  this  volume,  and  it  reflects  an  activity  and  educa- 
tional insight  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 

The  Taxpayer  and  the  Township  System.— By  C.W.  Bardeen,  Editor  of  the 
School  Bulletin.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1891,  pp.  15.    Price,  15 


The  school  "  deestrik  "  is  a  survival  of  earlier  days  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.    Yet  there  are  so  many  conservative 
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forces  operating  in  its  favor  that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  older 
States,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school 
administration  in  its  stead.  That  the  township  system  is  the 
better  is  generally  agreed.  In  this  argument  Mr.  Bardeen 
marshals  the  arguments  in  the  case  and  discusses  the  question 
concisely  and  incisively.  This  pamphlet  is  the  best  possible 
reading  for  teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  still  wedded 
to  the  district  system. 

Mind  Charts:  Primary,  Middle,  and  High.— By  Alex.  E.  Frye,  LL.  B.f 
San  Bernadino,  California  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  1891,  pp.  15. 

Superintendent  Frye  has  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  class 
teachers  the  ideas  that  lie  behind  the  questions  as  to  develop- 
ing mental  power  formulated  by  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  and  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Calkins  of  New  York.  He  has  prepared  blanks  for  recording 
the  results  of  the  teacher's  observation  of  her  children.  The 
plan  is  excellent,  and  only  needs  intelligent,  well-trained 
teachers  to  make  it  practically  very  useful.  The  well-trained 
teacher  is,  however,  a  necessity  here  as  in  all  other  contem- 
plated educational  reforms. 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Individual. — By  Eli  as  F.Carr,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Trenton,  N.  J.  : 
Printed  for  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education,  1892,  pp.  25. 

This  thoughtful  paper  of  Professor  Carr's  is  document  No. 
7  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education.  It  was  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  that  body  held  in  December  last.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  education,  made  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  scope 
allowed  it  in  the  several  stages  of  educational  progress. 


In  the  great  flood  of  recent  text-books  there  are  a  few  whose 
excellence  merits  mention,  however  brief.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardi- 
ner has  completed  his  Student's  History  of  England  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $3.00),  a  book  that  does'  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  Green's  Shorter  History.  It  abounds  in 
capital  illustrations  of  every  kind,  and  makes  a  very  attractive 
text-book  for  high  schools  and  academies. — To  accompany  his 
history  Mr.  Gardiner  has  prepared  a  School  Atlas  of  English 
History  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.25).  Eighty-eight 
admirable  maps  assist  the  student  to  understand  important 
movements  in  England's  political,  social,  and  military  history. 
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The  maps  are  judiciously  selected  and  well  made. — The  same 
publishers  have  also  issued  A  New  Softool  Atlas  by  Messrs. 
Chisholm  and  Leete  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.25). 
This,  too,  is  a  commendable  piece  of  work.  The  maps  are  not 
covered  with  a  mass  of  detail  or  blackened  with  the  names  of 
insignificant  towns.  In  addition  to  the  usual  geographical  de- 
tails, there  are  maps  to  illustrate  the  ocean  currents,  magnetic 
variation,  density  of  population,  and  geological  structure. 
No  atlas  of  equal  practical  value  has  been  issued.  Each  of 
these  atlases  is  provided  with  a  complete  index. — Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  brought  out  an  authorized  American 
edition  of  Kiepert's  invaluable  Atlas  Antiquus  (1892,  $2.00). 
This  work  needs  no  commendation.  The  study  of  ancient  his- 
tory without  it  is  almost  unintelligible. — Mr.  Rolfe's  edition  of 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  50  cents)  is  worthy  of  this 
series.  Little  more  can  be  said.  The  notes  very  properly 
have  a  literary  rather  than  a  philological  flavor.  The  value  of 
this  Riverside  Literature  series  to  the  study  of  literature  in 
this  country  is  very  great. — In  his  Briefer  Course  of  Psychology 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.60)  Mr.  William  James  has  made 
a  text-book.  His  large  treatise  could  hardly  be  used  as  such, 
particularly  by  beginners.  In  this  edition  much  of  the  charm 
of  Mr.  James's  style  and  all  of  his  lucidity  of  statement  re- 
main.— The  same  publishers  present  in  their  series  of  Modern 
Philosophers,  Professor  John  Watson's  well-known  Philosophy 
of  Kant  in  Extracts  (1892,  $1.75).  This  book  has  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years  and  has  been  universally  com- 
mended.— Still  another  book  of  selections  that'is  in  everyway 
admirable  is  Mr.  John  Purvis's  Selections  from  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  $1.25).  The  selections  are 
made  on  literary  rather  than  philosophical  lines,  and  he  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  could  not  derive  keen  enjoyment  from 
their  perusal. 

N.  M.  B. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Educational  Review  will  hereafter  devote  a  limited 
space  each  month  to  authorized  announcements  received  from 
those  offices.  The  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  as 
wide  as  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  an  ideal  organization 
of  the  higher  education.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
acts  of  the  latter  institution  is  by  no  means  local,  for  they  deal 
with  problems  of  wide  application  and  general  significance. 


The  announcements  from  the  office  of  Secretary  Dewey  that 
appear  in  the  present  issue  are  unusually  important.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  least, 
university  extension  work  is  not  to  be  confused  with  real  edu- 
cation, nor  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
official  rewards  of  the  latter.  The  regents  are  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  carry  on  and  supervise  university  extension  work,  and 
in  addition,  have  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  examinations 
in  subjects  higher  than  those  taught  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies. The  details  of  this  plan  will  repay  careful  study.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  no  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  as  the 
result  of  such  examinations. 


Even  more  important  is  the  action  abolishing  the  degree 
Ph.  D.  causa  honoris,  and  calling  on  the  colleges  of  the  State 
to  do  the  same.  In  modern  university  life  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
has  come  to  have  a  specific  meaning.  It  is  given  as  a  mark 
of  distinguished  scholarship  in  some  special  line  of  study  and 
research,  upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Such  a  degree 
should  not  be  given  lightly,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  con- 
ferred causa  honoris.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  any 
degree  ought  to  be  given  causa  honoris ;  but  if  something 
must  be  done  under  this  head,  a  liberal  bestowal  of  LL.  D. 
and  D.  D.  ought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  race. 
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Neither  will  it  escape  notice  that,  by  the  action  announced, 
the  regents  have  set  about  raising  the  standard  for  degrees  in 
law  and  medicine.  Hereafter  the  regents'  academic  diploma, 
which  is  based  on  a  full  high  school  course,  will  be  required  as 
a  minimum  of  general  preliminary  education  from  any  candi- 
date for  any  degree.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  step,  and  one  that 
will  compel  all  self-respecting  universities  to  do  at  least  as 
much,  and  that  promptly. 


The  strong  educational  tide  that  is  setting  in  toward  the 
West,  and  particularly  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  attracting  very 
general  attention.  The  educational  activity  in  States  like 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  California,  for  example,  is 
enormous.  There  is  an  amount  of  intelligence,  industry, 
and  devotion  being  given  to  education  there  that  puts  the 
slower-moving  Atlantic  seaboard  to  shame.  The  Western  civ- 
ilization may  be  at  the  moment  cruder  than  that  of  the  East, 
but  it  is  more  mobile.  It  has  not  outgrown  enthusiasms.  It 
responds  quickly  to  new  influences;  it  makes  mistakes  and 
•corrects  them,  while  the  East  is  arousing  itself  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  something  is  going  on. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  either,  that  educational  work  in  the 
West  is  very  attractive  and  full  of  promise.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  the  general  migration  that  is  now  taking  place 
be  explained.  It  is  not  salary  alone,  as  some  will  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  draws  von  Hoist  from  Freiburg,  Fliigel  from  Leip- 
zig, Moulton  from  Cambridge,  Chaplin  from  Harvard,  Ely 
from  Baltimore,  Hale  and  Laughlin  from  Cornell,  and  North- 
rop, Harper,  and  Knapp  from  Yale.  It  is  an  insult  to  these 
men  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  a 
price.  It  is  the  opportunity  for  fruitful  work,  for  results,  for 
personal  influence  and  consequent  reputation,  that  attracts 
them. 


What  is  true  of  the  colleges  is  true  also  of  the  high  schools, 
the  normal  schools,  the  elementarys  chools.  Beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  there  is  an  earnestness  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  a 
community  of  interest  among  teachers,  that  has  no  counter- 
part on  this  coast.  The  proceedings  at  our  great  educational 
meetings  and  the  roll  of  membership  in  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  itself,  prove  this  conclusively.    Of  the  many 
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thousands  who  gathered  at  Toronto  last  July,  New  York,  the 
nearest  State,  contributed  a  beggarly  117.  In  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo alone,  only  three  or  four  hours  away,  were  752  public 
school  teachers  ;  six  persons  were  present  from  that  city.  Cal- 
ifornia sent  more  representatives  than  Vermont,  Utah  twice  as 
many  as  Delaware,  and  Nebraska  twice  as  many  as  Massachu- 
setts. Compare  the  79  from  Alabama,  114  from  Colorado, 
666  from  Illinois,  149  from  Indiana,  278  from  Iowa,  283  from 
Kansas,  57  from  Kentucky,  259  from  Michigan,  118  from  Min- 
nesota, 320  from  Missouri,  220  from  Nebraska,  32  from  North 
Dakota,  355  from  Ohio,  124  from  Tennessee,  53  from  Texas, 
49  from  West  Virginia,  and  222  from  Wisconsin,  with  the  dis- 
appointing 18  from  Connecticut  (New  Haven  has  297  teachers), 
5  from  Delaware  (Wilmington  alone  has  168),  10  from  District 
of  Columbia  (Washington  has  680),  30  from  Maine  (Portland 
has  149),  13  from  Maryland  (Baltimore  has  11 16),  114  from 
Massachusetts  (Boston  has  1323,  Springfield  142,  Worcester 
301),  9  from  New  Hampshire  (Manchester  has  76),  New  Jersey 
16  (Newark  has  391,  Jersey  City  342,  Paterson  201),  New 
York,  117  (New  York  City  has  3894,  Brooklyn,  1617),  Rhode 
Island  42  (Providence  has  380),  and  Vermont  4  (Burlington 
has  41).  This  year  the  association  meets  in  the  extreme  East, 
at  Saratoga.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  efforts,  if  any, 
the  adjacent  States  make  to  have  a  larger  representation  than 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  for  instance. 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  Henry  Barnard  has  not  only  been  devised,  but  is 
well  under  way.  The  Henry  Barnard  Publishing  Company 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  from  Dr.  Barnard  his  valuable  plates  and 
the  copies  on  hand  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion agency  of  the  company,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  to  fur- 
nish full  -sets  of  this  invaluable  journal  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Dr.  Barnard  will  not  only  be  relieved,  but  his  work  will 
be  carried  on  just  as  he  would  have  it.  The  deed  is  a  good 
one  both  to  Dr.  Barnard  and  to  the  cause  of  education. 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  teachers  and  school  officers 
can  assist  the  company,  and  so  Dr.  Barnard.    They  can  sub- 
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scribe  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock.  These  shares  have  a 
par  value  of  $100,  and  are  full-paid  and  non-assessable.  They 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  who  is  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  at  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Or 
they  can  purchase,  through  Mr.  Bardeen,  full  sets  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education.  This  monumental  work  must  be 
found  in  every  pedagogical  library  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
certainly  no  public  library,  no  college  or  university,  no  normal 
school,  no  State  or  city  department  of  public  instruction,  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  There  is  no  other  pedagogical  ency- 
clopedia that  compares  with  it,  and  now  that  an  elaborate 
index  to  it  is  ready,  its  treasures  will  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  student.  Or,  if  one's  means  are  very  limited,  he  can  join 
the  Henry  Barnard  Society,  by  paying  one  dollar  for  a  certif- 
icate of  membership.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
voice  in  choosing  members  of  the  Henry  Barnard  Company 
and  to  a  considerable  discount  on  any  purchases  of  Dr. 
Barnard's  publications  that  he  may  make.  Every  teacher  in 
the  country  ought  to  assist  this  generous  and  high-minded 
plan  in  one  of  the  three  ways  mentioned. 


Nowhere  is  the  tendency  toward  crystallization  of  both 
system  and  details  of  school  administration  greater  than  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The  red  tape  of  a  complex 
city  system  acts  like  a  drag  upon  the  free  and  efficient  working 
of  the  schools.  Again,  the  teachers  in  most  large  cities  hold 
what  amounts  to  a  life  tenure  of  office.  This  of  itself  is  not 
fatal  to  efficiency,  provided  all  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
But  bad  teaching  too  frequently  fails  to  receive  its  merited 
punishment,  and  good  teaching  finds  its  chief  and  often  its 
only  reward  in  the  pride  or  conscience  of  the  teacher  himself. 

All  this  tends  toward  what  may,  in  lieu  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, be  termed  educational  atrophy.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
conditions  favorable  to  growth.  One  corrective  to  this  tend- 
ency to  stand  still,  or  to  become  atrophied,  is  the  stimulus  of 
social  intercourse  among  teachers  and  the  exchange  of  profes- 
sional opinion.  The  cities  of  the  country  produce  the  best 
clergymen,  the  best  lawyers,  the  best  physicians.  Why  not 
the  best  teachers?  The  stimulus  of  intense  competition 
affects  all  other  classes  of  professional  men.  But  in  a  large 
city  a  teacher  may  be  absolutely  incompetent  and  thrive 
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withal.  Bread  and  butter  competition  does  not  reach  down 
to  him ;  his  calling  and  election  are  sure. 

One  force  that  will  assist  in  giving  the  schoolmasters  of 
great  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  the  status  of 
professional  men,  is  the  educational  club  or  other  organization 
where  bright  and  ambitious  minds  may  come  frequently  in 
contact,  and  where  the  social  and  professional  amenities  may 
be  cultivated  as  they  cannot  be  in  isolation.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  as  these  that  the  founding  and  success  of  the  New 
York  Schoolmasters'  Club  are  of  more  than  temporary  and 
local  importance. 


In  no  other  State  and  certainly  in  no  other  city  of  this 
country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  there  at  the  present  time  greater 
need  for  a  well  organized  and  conducted  body  of  educational 
leaders  than  in  New  York.  Nowhere  else  are  the  possibilities 
of  power  and  usefulness  greater.  Here,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  is  a  population  of  not  far  from  3,000,000,  and  a  constitu- 
ency of  not  fewer  than  10,000  teachers  of  public  and  private 
schools.  Here  are  to  be  found  all  kinds  of  educational  work : 
university,  college,  secondary,  and  elementary.  The  leaders  in 
this  great  army  of  school  workers  represent  all  shades  of 
educational  faith  and  practice,  from  the  most  conservative  old 
fogy  of  former  generations  to  the  most  radical  iconoclast. 
The  civilization  of  three  of  the  oldest  States  centers  in  the 
metropolis. 

Men  who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  different  State 
systems,  of  hetereogeneous  city  and  rural  systems,  in  fact,  of 
all  that  separates  or  unites  the  schools  of  the  country  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  curriculum,  and  methods,  may  be 
brought  together,  almost  by  the  rap  of  the  president's  gavel, 
for  the  discussion  of  their  many  and  diverse  views  on  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  Nowhere  else  on  the  continent 
would  such  a  gathering  at  frequent  intervals  be  possible.  New 
York  is  just  as  naturally  an  educational  center  as  it  is  a  trade 
center.  That  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  this  fact  in 
the  past,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  fraternization. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  barriers  of  isolation  and  indiffer- 
ence within  the  city  itself  fast  breaking  down  with  the  rise  of 
the  educational  tide,  and  the  municipal  lines,  also,  that  sepa- 
rate New  York  from  its  suburbs,  being  rapidly  obliterated. 
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Of  the  many  forces  that  are  operating  to  bring  about  this 
most  desirable  feeling  of  professional  comity,  few  are  as  potent 
as  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  which,  though  not  yet 
quite  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  is  nevertheless  showing 
signs  of  considerable  vitality  and  promise.  The  benefits  to 
be  gained  through  a  strong  and  active  organization  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  New  York  and  vicinity  are  important  not 
only  to  the  locality  itself,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 


As  this  issue  is  passing  through  the  press,  it  is  announced 
that  the  German  Emperor  is  willing  to  make  a  compromise  on 
the  religious  clauses  of  the  pending  Prussian  elementary  edu- 
cation bill.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Emperor 
has  seriously  compromised  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Count  von  Zedlitz,  and  perhaps  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
as  well.  Both  of  these  high  officials  have  committed  them- 
selves publicly  to  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  amend  it  in  committee.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  bill  can  be  passed  as  it  is,  but  the  victory  would 
be  won  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  and  in  the  face  of  so  intelligent 
and  determined  an  opposition,  that  it  would  weaken  the 
Government  rather  than  strengthen  it.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  chances  of  politics  and  the  rapid  changes  of 
public  policy,  to  compare  the  famous  Falk  laws  of  1872,  that 
inaugurated  the  Cultur-Kampf,  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  is  introduced  by  the  Government  only  twenty  years  later. 


The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  in  his  annual  report  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  in  his  judicious 
and  judicial  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  University  Ex- 
tension, make  reference  to  one  consequence  of  our  American 
University  development  that  deserves  careful  attention.  That 
is  the  increasing  amount  and  variety  of  work  that  is  demanded 
of  a  professor  in  a  university  or  a  large  college.  Much  of  this 
work  is  executive  and  legislative  in  character,  much  of  it  is 
simply  the  application  of  a  scholarly  mind  and  a  trained  intelli- 
gence to  public  affairs.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary,  and  in 
both  it  is  desirable.  The  American  university,  to  grow  and  to 
perform  its  highest  service  to  the  country,  must  be  in  touch 
with  the  people.    To  do  this  it  must  understand  them  and  do 
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something  for  them.  The  burden  of  all  this  must  fall  upon 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Not  all  of  them  by  any  means 
need  be  called  from  their  studies,  but  in  every  institution  there 
must  be  some  few  active,  aggressive  men  who  can  and  will 
serve  the  community  from  their  professional  chairs  along  other 
lines  than  those  of  the  scholarly  recluse.  Professor  Palmer's 
own  words  fit  the  case  admirably;  he  says  :  "  Leisurely  days 
of  routine  ease  belong  to  the  past.  A  professor,  nowadays, 
must  prepare  lectures  incessantly;  must  perpetually  revise 
them ;  must  arrange  examinations ;  direct  the  reading  of  his 
students;  receive  their  theses ;  himself  read  a  large  part  of  their 
voluminous  written  work;  personally  oversee  his  advanced 
men  ;  gather  them  about  him  in  laboratory,  seminary,  and  con- 
ference; attend  innumerable  committee  and  faculty  meetings; 
devise  legislation  for  the  further  development  of  his  college 
and  department ;  correspond  with  schools  and  colleges,  where 
his  students,  after  taking  their  higher  degree,  may  suitably  be 
placed ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  hard-worked  day,  he  can  find 
an  hour's  leisure,  he  must  still  keep  his  door  open  for  students 

or  fellow-officers  to  enter  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these 

things  are  not  necessary.  Whoever  neglects  them  will  cease 
to  make  his  college,  his  subject,  and  his  influence  grow.  It  is 
because  professors  see  that  they  cannot  safely  neglect  them 
that  the  modern  college  differs  fundamentally  from  its  hum- 
drum  predecessor  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 
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AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  of  college  representa- 
tives with  regents'  committee  on  university  extension  and 
higher  examinations  and  degrees,  February  9,  1892. 
By  President  Adams  (Cornell)  : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  certificates  given  as  the 
result  of  university  extension  instruction  should  not  be 
received  as  any  evidence  whatever  of  fitness  to  receive  a  col- 
legiate  degree. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell) : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  wish  not  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  lectures  as  a  means  of  inspiration,  we  desire  to  express  with 
emphasis  our  belief  that  in  all  university  extension  instruction 
great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  class  and 
paper  work  and  examinations. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell): 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
State  appropriation  of  $10,000  in  aid  of  university  extension 
should  be  continued,  and  that  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  that  effect  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature. 

By  Dr.  Butler  (Columbia): 

Resolved,  That  the  printed  plan  for  higher  examinations, 
except  Section  6  and  such  words  in  the  other  sections  as  relate 
to  credentials  or  degrees,  be  approved  by  this  conference  and 
recommended  to  the  committee  for  adoption  by  the  regents. 
By  Dr.  Butler  (Columbia): 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  question  of  further  academic 
recognition  as  a  result  of  higher  examinations,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  college  presidents  with  the  request  to  report 
to  the  university  convocation. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell): 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  so-called  United  States  refunded  direct  tax  fund,  now  in 
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the  State  treasury,  be  added  to  the  United  States  deposit 
fund,  thus  making  it  practically  an  educational  endowment. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
February  u,  1892 : 

Resolved,  That  the  standard  form  of  charter  to  be  granted 
by  the  regents  to  colleges  shall  not  authorize  the  institution 
to  grant  any  honorary  degree  or  any  degree  on  examination 
without  residence,  or  to  grant  any  degree  on  lower  require- 
ments than  those  fixed  by  the  regents  as  the  minimum  for  that 
degree. 

Resolved,  That  beginning  with  the  next  academic  year  the 
regents  will  require  their  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
as  a  minimum  of  general  preliminary  education  from  any  can- 
didate for  any  degree  conferred  on  examination  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

Resolved,  That  the  degree  Ph.  D.  shall  not  hereafter  be  con- 
ferred by  the  regents  causa  honoris,  and  that  all  degree-con- 
ferring institutions  in  the  university  be  respectfully  invited  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  taking  similar  action. 

The  following  plan  for  higher  examinations,  as  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  at 
the  meeting  on  February  9,  1892,  was  adopted. 

1.  Field  to  be  covered. — Provide  examinations  for  the  most 
prominent  studies  of  the  college  and  university,  adding  others 
as  demand  arises,  till  eventually  provision  is  made  for  all 
branches  usually  taught. 

2.  Times  and  places. — Appoint  the  university  examiners  at 
the  July  meeting.  Have  them  prepare  and  announce  their 
courses  and  begin  examinations  as  soon  as  practicable.  Have 
an  annual  meeting  of  university  examiners  at  the  time  of 
each  convocation.  Hold  higher  examinations  in  the  univer- 
sity offices  at  Albany,  within  the  month  preceding  each  con- 
vocation, and  also  at  the  time  of  academic  examinations.  To 
accommodate  those  unable  to  come  to  Albany,  hold  examina- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  State  where  candidates  require 
them,  at  the  times  and  places  of  the  present  academic  examina- 
tions, when;  without  added  expense,  the  candidates  could  try 
any  higher  examination  under  the  examiner  who  was  supervis- 
ing the  academic  branches. 

7.  Fees. — Charge  no  fees  to  residents  of  the  State  except  $5 
for  each  diploma  issued.  To  non-residents  charge  a  fee  cover- 
ing only  actual  extra  cost  to  the  State  of  their  examination. 
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3.  Examiners. — Appoint  on  nomination  of  the  examina- 
tions committee,  in  each  subject  two  men  from  the  faculties  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  as  "  University  Ex- 
aminers of  the  State  of  New  York  in  

Have  distinct  examiners  for  each  distinct  subject,  as  this 
more  fully  recognizes  special  scholarship,  gives  a  more  dignified 
faculty  of  examiners  than  to  intrust  several  subjects  to  one 
man,  and  costs  no  more,  since  payments  are  for  papers  actually 
made. 

Make  the  term  of  service  for  examiners  two  years.  Elect  a 
president  of  examiners  as  an  honorary  head  till  means  allow 
the  election  of  a  paid  director  of  examinations  who  shall  give 
his  whole  time  to  this  department. 

Pay  all  official  expenses,  including  attendance  on  annual 
university  convocations  and  all  meetings  to  which  they  are. 
summoned  by  the  regents. 

Pay  no  fixed  salary  at  present,  but  pay  instead  $10  for  each 
question  paper  prepared,  $1  for  each  paper  examined,  and  $10 
a  day  when  called  on  for  other  services. 

6.  Credentials. — Issue  pass-cards  and  certificates  on  the 
present  general  plan. 

8.  Eligibility. — Open  all  examinations  to  all  applicants  who 
hold  a  regents'  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  Subjects. — At  present  elect,  besides  a  president  of  univer* 
sity  examiners,  an  eminent  scholar  as  university  examiner  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  philosophy,  economics,  peda- 
gogy, library  science,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chem- 
istry, geology,  paleontology,  botany,  biology,  engineering, 
architecture,  music,  ancient  history,  general  modern  history, 
with  special  examiners  for  history  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  and  the  languages  and  literatures 
most  studied. 

4.  Duties  of  examiners. — To  lay  out  the  course  of  reading 
and  study,  to  prepare  a  syllabus  as  a  guide  for  candidates,  and 
to  advise  as  to  their  studies,  to  prepare  suitable  question 
papers  for  examinations,  and  to  revise  and  grade  answers. 

In  most  departments  much  of  the  detailed  work  can  be  done 
by  the  office  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  university  ex- 
aminers, who  should  be  spared  all  unnecessary  routine. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  (I). 
THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Several  valuable  books  on  methods  of  teaching  geography 
have  been  written  in  recent  years,  giving  emphasis  to  various 
matters  of  importance.  One  shows  that  the  home  district 
should  furnish  the  first  examples  on  which  geographical  descrip- 
tions are  based,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  examples  should 
precede  a  definition  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  named* 
Another  calls  for  an  extension  of  physical  geography  at  the 
expense  of  political  geography.  A  third  justly  maintains  the 
need  of  introducing  fresh  material  from  various  sources  in 
addition  to  the  brief  statements  of  the  text-book.  We  have 
among  our  New  England  teachers  successful  exponents  of  all 
these  principles,  and  the  newer  text-books  are  to  a  moderate 
extent  adjusted  to  them.  But  there  is  another  principle  that 
has  not,  it  seems  to  me,  received  sufficient  consideration. 
This  is  the  importance  of  the  more  advanced  study  of  physi- 
cal geography  by  all  teachers  of  geography  in  any  of  its 
branches,  even  by  those  who  have  only  elementary  school- 
work  to  carry  on. 

All  good  teaching  requires  that  the  teacher  should  possess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  class- 
work.  Live  teaching  excites  questions  from  the  scholars,  and 
thus  leads  to  verbal  excursions  from  the  immediate  subject  in 
hand.  When  well  managed,  such  excursions  are  of  great 
value,  because  they  spring  from  the  pupil's  desire,  and  not 
merely  from  the  teacher  or  the  text-book.    Good  answers  to 
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such  questions  can  come  only  from  the  background  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  teachers  mind.  They  cannot  be  supplied  by 
pedagogical  methods,  or  by  text-books,  or  by  uncandid  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  soon  apparent  to  his 
class.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  belief  some- 
times encountered  that  methods  will  make  up  for  want  of 
knowledge ;  or  with  the  more  prevalent  impression  that  knowl- 
edge will  replace  method.  Of  the  two,  knowledge  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  important  and  should  come  first;  but  a  proper 
understanding  of  both  is  the  desideratum.  In  this  paper  I 
wish  to  consider  one  element  of  the  knowledge  that  teachers 
of  geography  should  acquire ;  namely,  the  kind  of  information 
required  in  order  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  physical 
geography  may  be  clearly  presented.  I  choose  this  subject 
because  of  the  increasing  attention  given  in  recent  years  to 
physical  over  simply  descriptive  and  political  geography ;  and 
also  because  the  text-books  and  hand-books  to  which  teachers 
are  accustomed  to  refer,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  present  the 
principles  of  physical  geography  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  some  specific  examples.  Take  four 
great  waterfalls.  The  lofty  fall  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  leaps 
in  a  slender  current  over  the  precipitous  wall  of  that  extraor- 
dinary chasm,  and  plunges  sixteen  hundred  feet  before  its 
scattered  mists  gather  again  for  further  flow  as  a  stream.  The 
world-renowned  Niagara  descends  in  great  volume  over  a  lime- 
stone ledge  into  the  gorge  below.  The  Shoshone  Falls,  on 
the  river  of  that  name  in  Idaho,  drop  from  one  gorge  into  a 
deeper  one  over  a  sheet  of  lava.  The  rapids  known  as  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile  roll  and  toss  over  ledges  of  crystalline 
rocks  that  interrupt  the  generally  smooth  course  of  that  great 
river.  With  which  of  these  shall  we  compare  the  falls  of  the 
Merrimac,  by  whose  power  the  looms  of  Lowell  are  driven? 
Shall  the' comparison  be  made  as  to  height,  as  to  volume,  or 
as  to  origin  and  physical  conditions?  The  latter  is  the  only 
natural  ground  for  geographical  comparison. 

The  Yosemite  Fall  leaps  into  a  deep  valley  which  its  waters 
had  no  share  in  making.    The  stream  did  not  produce  the  cliff 
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over  which  it  falls.  A  little  notch  has  been  cut  at  the  top, 
but  the  cliff  as  a  whole  was  ready-made  for  the  stream  to  fall 
over.  Niagara  has  indeed  cut  more  than  a  notch.  It  has  cut 
a  gorge  seven  miles  long  in  the  limestone  capping,  all  the  way 
back  from  the  bluffs  at  Lewiston ;  but  the  river  did  not  make 
the  bluffs  where  the  falls  started.  The  bluffs  are  of  much 
greater  age  than  the  river.  Its  current  was  turned  over  them 
long  after  their  form  was  gained.  They  are  not  river-made, 
nor  are  they  like  in  origin  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Yosemite.  The 
Shoshone  Falls  are  river-made  through  and  through.  The  river 
there  began  a  new  course  on  a  flat  lava  plain.  As  its  channel 
was  deepened,  the  harder  lava  flows  were  cut  through  near  the 
surface,  and  the  looser  materials  beneath  were  then  worn  out 
more  quickly.  The  falls  began  where  the  waters  dropped 
from  one  level  to  another.  Since  they  first  appeared,  the 
gorge  has  been  lengthened  backward  many  miles,  like  a  ditch 
cut  at  the  end.  The  river  found  the  country  featureless,  and 
in  the  little  advance  that  has  as  yet  been  made  in  carrying 
away  the  lava  plain  and  reducing  it  all  to  sea-level,  the  water 
has  by  its  own  action  made  its  falls.  The  rapids  of  the  Nile 
are  of  quite  another  class.  On  either  margin  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  may  be  seen  the  horizontal  edges  of  bedded  rocks 
which  once  stretched  all  across  the  valley  from  side  to  side. 
The  river  at  first  flowed  over  their  surface,  then  cut  its  chan- 
nel down  through  them,  and  at  a  certain  depth  unexpectedly 
encountered  a  buried  ledge  of  hard  crystalline  rocks;  a  portion 
of  an  old  buried  land,  and  probably  an  old  hill-top,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  height  above  the  buried  lowlands  thereabouts, 
was  first  encountered  by  the  down-cutting  river.  This  obsta- 
cle produced  the  rapids ;  they  are  not  steep,  because  the  slope 
of  the  old  buried  hill  is  gentle,  as  far  as  it  is  uncovered. 

The  falls  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lowell,  at  Manchester,  and  at 
various  other  points ;  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  at  Turner's 
Falls,  at  Holyoke  and  elsewhere,  are  closely  related  to  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  is  true  not  that  the  whole  of  the 
old  country  on  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Connecticut  once  flowed,  has  been  buried ;  but  the  valleys  of 
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the  ancient  rivers  have  been  buried  even  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  hundred  feet,  by  a  filling  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  that 
was  washed  into  them.  These  deposits  buried  many  a  rugged 
ledge  and  rocky  spur  on  the  slopes  of  the  ancient  valleys,  and 
when  the  rivers  at  a  later  time  turned  to  cleaning  out  the  clog- 
ging  of  gravel  and  sand,  they  lighted  unawares,  like  the  Nile, 
on  various  buried  ledges.  The  Merrimac  thus  developed  its 
falls  at  Manchester,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  Manchester  devel- 
oped at  the  falls ;  and  the  same  way  again  with  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, and  many  busy  villages.  The  Connecticut  likewise  un- 
covered various  buried  ledges,  at  nearly  all  of  which  there  are 
now  manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  New  England  enterprise 
has  known  how  to  take  good  advantage  of  these  river-acci- 
dents. Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  water-power  devel- 
oped in  a  river  of  a  given  volume,  falling  a  certain  height,  is 
the  same  whether  the  fall  originates  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  height  of  the  falls  is  indeed  an  important  matter.  But  in 
teaching  about  rivers,  the  teacher  must  not  stop  with  numeri- 
cal statistics.  He  must  appreciate  something  also  of  the  phys- 
ical history  of  the  rivers.  These  alone  give  basis  for  physical 
comparisons. 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  explain  in  full  these  different 
kinds  of  falls,  nor  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  just 
outlined.  That  would  require  deliberate  study.  My  object  is 
simply  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  physical  basis  of 
descriptive  geography,  and  to  show  by  immediate  example 
what  kind  of  information  on  such  subjects  every  teacher  of 
geography  should  possess,  in  order  to  answer  the  questions 
from  his  class  with  enlivening  fullness,  and  to  place  the  princi- 
ples of  the  subject  clearly  before  his  pupils.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  might  not  have  in  mind  the  particular  examples  of 
river  development  here  presented ;  but  they  nevertheless  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  knowledge  that  he  should  gain.  They  serve 
also  to  illustrate  in  a  definite  way  what  kind  of  geographical 
information  a  person  is  expected  to  gain  if  he  studies  at  Har- 
vard with  the  idea  of  preparing  himself  to  teach  geography. 
The  examples  cited  are  taken  directly  from  among  many  others 
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that  constitute  the  subjects  of  my  elementary  lectures  to  col- 
lege students.  I  believe  that  a  large  fund  of  this  kind  of 
information  should  be  in  mind  before  one  need  give  much 
attention  to  methods  of  teaching  geography. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  every  teacher  who  has  learned  such  facts  as  these 
would  forthwith  teach  them  to  his  classes.  They  are  not  his 
weapons,  but  his  armor.  They  constitute  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge,  on  which  he  can  build  explanatory  stories  in 
his  many  times  of  need.  He  may,  for  example,  be  telling  his 
class  how  it  happens  that  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  is  located 
at  a  certain  point  on  the  Delaware,  where  there  are  rapids  at 
the  head  of  tide-water.  He  may  refer  to  the  growth  of 
Rochester  in  western  New  York  at  the  powerful  falls  of  the 
Genesee.  He  may  wish  to  mention  the  many  towns  and  cities 
of  the  West  that  have  grown  up  at  the  falls  and  rapids  of  riv- 
ers; such  as  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  Sauk 
Rapids,  Rapid  City,  and  Great  Falls.  He  may  wish  to 
explain  why  water-power  towns  are  absent  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  and  comment  on  the  consequent  distribution  of 
manufacturing  industries.  In  all  this  he  will  find  satisfaction, 
and  his  class  will  find  entertainment  and  bright  instruction,  if 
he  addresses  them  as  one  who  is  well  informed  beyond  the 
page  of  his  text-book,  and  who  knows  more  than  he  tells. 

The  teacher  of  geography,  if  he  would  be  successful,  must 
not  stop  with  the  elementary  explanations  that  are  given  in 
the  text-books  of  the  day.  He  must  be  sufficiently  informed 
to  expound  the  text  of  the  books.  If  his  class  reads  of  the 
recession  of  Niagara  and  the  consequent  future  draining  of  the 
level  plain  now  drowned  under  Lsfke  Erie,  let  him  emphasize 
the  story  by  telling  of  the  now  visible  plain  of  the  old  lake  of 
the  middle  Rhine,  lately  revealed  by  the  cutting  of  the  gorge 
below  Bingen ;  or  of  the  broad  lacustrine  plain  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  laid  open  by  the  melting  away  of  an  icy 
barrier  over  Canada  that  not  long  ago  held  up  an  extended 
sheet  of  water  where  there  are  now  rich  wheat  fields.  When 
his  pupils  read  of  the  erosion  of  valleys,  of  which  all  the  books 
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now  make  some  mention,  he  must  tell  of  the  cafton  of  the  Colo- 
rado as  an  instance  of  a  vast  erosive  work.  But  he  must  also 
point  out  that  however  great  a  work  the  excavation  of  this 
cafton  is,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  task  that 
awaits  the  river.  The  cafton  is  only  the  well-marked  water- 
way, down  which  must  be  carried  all  the  stupendous  mass  of 
the  wasting  plateaus  on  either  side.  The  teacher  should,  when 
illustrating  the  vast  work  of  erosion,  turn  from  a  cafton,  how- 
ever deep,  and  look  at  the  record  of  a  much  greater  destructive 
work  near  at  home  in  the  plateau  of  New  England — the  re- 
duced remnant  of  a  once  great  mountain  system,  now  laid  low. 
Here  is  completed  the  work  that  the  Colorado  has  only  just 
begun.  If  the  class  learn,  as  they  should,  of  our  Atlantic 
coastal  plain  as  a  portion  of  the  sea-bottom  lately  raised  and 
laid  bare,  and  thus  exposed  to  erosion  by  rain  and  rivers,  let 
them  learn  also  of  old  lowlands,  now  raised  to  highlands,  and 
thus  exposed  to  a  renewed  attack  from  the  agents  of  erosion. 
This  again  may  be  illustrated  at  home,  for  our  New  England 
plateau  was  a  lowland  when  it  was  worn  down  from  its  once 
mountainous  height,  and  our  existing  valleys  have  been  exca- 
vated only  since  the  lowland  was  subsequently  elevated  to  a 
higher  position,  as  a  gently  inclined  plateau,  with  its  southern 
and  eastern  margin  at  the  seashore,  thence  rising  inland  until 
it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1500  or  1600  feet  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  some  of  these  statements  may  seem  novel,  yet 
they  fall  directly  in  line  with  others  of  simpler  nature  that  are 
not  only  asked  for  from  teachers,  but  taught  to  young  pupils. 
One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  a  rational  and  observa- 
tional method  of  teaching  geography  urges  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  should  be  described  as  that  of  a  living  organism. 
He  teaches  the  washing  of  soil  down  slopes  and  the  likeness  of 
little  deltas  to  great  alluvial  plains,  even  as  first  steps  in  ele- 
mentary classes.  Such  a  beginning  is  excellent ;  but  we  need 
a  legitimate  extension  of  this  beginning.  I  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  ask  teachers  questions  about  rivers  and  valleys, 
such  as  those  just  considered ;  and  it  appears  that  they  are 
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unfamiliar  matters.  Sometimes  they  are  regarded  as  irrele- 
vant ;  as  belonging  to  geology  perhaps,  but  not  germane  to 
geography — the  "description  of  the  earth's  surface."  It  mat- 
ters little  under  which  of  these  confluent  sciences  such  subjects 
are  catalogued ;  but  I  protest  emphatically  against  the  belief 
that  they  are  beyond  the  necessary  equipment  of  teachers  of 
geography.  When  sand  dunes  are  described,  the  most  ele- 
mentary teaching  of  geography  does  not  hesitate  to  explain 
their  origin  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Volcanoes  are  seldom 
mentioned  without  some  reference  to  their  origin  by  eruption 
of  lava  and  ashes  from  a  deep-seated  source.  Few  text-books 
nowadays  omit  to  state  that  valleys  are  cut  out  by  streams ; 
but  they  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  carry  the  same  explanation  to 
its  legitimate  end  and  instance  regions  where  the  valleys  have 
widened  so  far  as  to  consume  the  hills,  and  reduce  the  region 
to  a  worn-out  lowland,  a  lowland  of  denudation.  Yet  the 
relics  of  such  lowlands  dominate  our  geographical  forms  to-day. 
An  old  lowland  of  denudation  of  this  kind  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  widespread  element  of  the  topographic  feature  of 
our  Atlantic  slope.  No  just  comprehension  of  our  geography 
can  be  gained  without  some  appreciation  of  it.  What  I 
lament  is  that  while  a  beginning  of  physical  explanation  is 
made,  it  is  not  carried  out  systematically  and  seriously,  either 
in  the  text-book  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  The 
text-book  falls  short  of  its  duty  in  failing  to  present  clearly 
enough  the  real  meaning  of  geographical  forms,  and  in  falling 
behind  the  progress  of  geographical  science  in  such  matters. 
The  teacher  too  often  halts  with  the  text-book.  The  princi- 
ples and  explanations  are  not  difficult  for  children  to  under- 
stand. They  are  readily  accepted  when  presented  deliberately 
and  in  gradual  succession,  with  vivid  and  correct  illustrations. 

More  attention  to  physical  geography  is  called  for  by  all  the 
leading  writers  on  the  improvement  of  geographical  teaching. 
More  study  in  this  direction  is  therefore  needed  by  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach.  More  attention  to  the  home  district 
is  demanded  even  in  the  earliest  classes.  Better  training  is 
therefore  needed  in  the  appreciative  recognition  of  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  physical  features  of  the  land  immediately  about  us ; 
for  wherever  the  teacher  goes,  his  geographical  laboratory  is  in 
the  fields  about  him,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  solve  its 
problems  and  present  them  properly  to  his  classes. 

While  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  a  better  understanding 
and  teaching  of  physical  geography,  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  rational  teaching  of  political  and  descrip- 
tive geography.  Yet  it  does  seem  that  until  the  features  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  fundamental  subject  of  geography,  are 
well  understood  in  their  natural  relations,  only  an  artificial 
meaning  can  attach  to  their  introduction  into  descriptive  geog- 
raphy. It  is  excellent  to  read  of  the  introduction  of  fresh 
material  by  teacher  and  pupil  into  the  descriptions  of  one 
country  or  another.  I  plead  for  the  same  freshness  and  orig- 
inality of  illustration  in  teaching  about  the  physical  features  of 
the  earth,  and  1  believe  that  in  the  coming  years,  a  much 
greater  share  of  time  will  be  allotted  to  this  division  of  the 
subject  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  change  that  lies  in  the  future  for  physical  geography 
has  already  overtaken  the  biological  sciences.  The  brief 
descriptions  of  numerous  species  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
children  once  learned  under  the  name  of  Natural  History,  are 
now  replaced  by  the  careful  examination  of  a  few  forms, 
chosen  to  illustrate  broad  homologies.  Physics  and  chemistry 
are  also  in  process  of  liberation  from  text-book  control,  and  no 
well-equipped  school  where  these  subjects  are  taught  is  now 
without  its  laboratory,  in  which  simple  experiments  may  be 
performed  by  the  pupils  as  a  means  of  really  learning  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  these  sciences.  The  beginnings  of  a 
change  to  a  laboratory  method  in  teaching  geography  are  seen 
where  sand  and  clay  models  are  used;  but  this  beginning 
leaves  nearly  everything  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  so 
partly  because  the  means  of  illustration  are  inadequate  and 
cease  in  the  higher  classes,  where  they  ought  to  be  extended ; 
and  partly  because  the  principles  that  should  guide  the  prep- 
aration of  illustrations  of  one  kind  and  another  are  as  a  rule  so 
little  considered. 
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I  must  repeat,  in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  many 
subjects  and  illustrations,  which  are  here  referred  to  as  essential 
for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  should  be  known  not  in 
order  that  they  should  be  taught,  unless  in  the  higher  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools  or  in  high  schools.  They  should  be 
known  in  order  to  give  the  teacher  a  reserve  of  strength  with 
which  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  elementary  work.  I 
shall  again  take  up  some  specific  illustrations. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  brief  mention  that  is  made  in 
most  text-books  of  valleys  and  sometimes  of  land-forms  in 
general,  as  the  product  of  erosion  of  a  once  larger  land  mass, 
the  waste  of  the  older  land  having  been  carried  by  rivers  to 
the  sea.  But  where  do  we  find  the  deserved  mention  of  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  waste  of  the  land  on  its  way  to  the  sea? 
The  land  waste  encumbers  the  mountain  sides,  forming  vast 
talus  slopes.  In  dry  climates,  the  waste  extends  broadly  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  over  the  lowlands  in  gently  inclined 
plains.  The  waste  often  clogs  rivers,  choking  up  their  valleys. 
Where  a  side  stream  brings  an  overload  of  waste  into  a  main 
stream,  it  builds  a  delta  at  the  junction,  just  as  the  main 
stream  builds  a  delta  at  its  mouth  in  standing  waste.  Indeed, 
sometimes  the  side  stream  chokes  up  the  main  river  and  con- 
verts it  into  a  linear  lake,  like  Lake  Pepin,  a  beautiful  expansion 
of  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  have  told  children  of  this  lake ; 
they  like  to  hear  of  it,  and  its  meaning  is  not  beyond  their 
comprehension.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  case  of  Lake 
Pepin,  an  overloaded  main  stream  builds  up  its  flood  plain 
with  the  excess  of  land  waste  that  it  brings  down  from  its  * 
head  waters.  Its  flood  plain  thus  rises  faster  than  the  plains 
of  the  small  side  streams ;  and  these,  not  having  enough  land- 
waste  with  which  to  build  up  their  plains,  must  fill  their  valleys 
with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  main  stream,  and  thus  form 
lakes  like  those  along  either  side  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisi- 
ana. River  flood  plains  should  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
temporary  resting  place  of  the  excess  of  waste  thrown  into  the 
river  by  the  decay  of  the  land.  Being  composed  of  fine 
materials,  they  are  fertile  regions,  as  in  the  broad  bottom 
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lands  of  our  great  Mississippi.  Yet  they  may  be  traced  back 
by  gradual  changes  to  the  stony  talus  slopes  of  the  mountain 
sides,  with  which  they  are  in  many  ways  correlated.  A  whole 
series  of  interesting  comparisons  may  thus  be  introduced,  each 
one  having  for  its  object  the  illustration  of  some  otherwise 
barren  recitation  of  geographical  names.  Just  as  events  of 
human  history  serve  to  impress  the  relations  of  geographical 
forms  on  a  child's  memory,  so  the  events  in  the  history  of 
the  forms  themselves  have  a  great  value  as  mnemonics.  They 
give  a  sense  of  reality  where  the  text-book  gives  little  more 
than  words. 

Teachers  have  sometimes  asked  me  where  they  should  go  to 
find  illustrations  of  the  kind  here  named.  No  one  book  con- 
tains them.  Nothing  but  continual  searching,  reading,  and 
studying  will  secure  them. 


William  M.  Davis. 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


II. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH  AT 

YALE. 

The  solitary  position  which  Yale  occupies — among  the  New- 
England  Colleges,  at  least — in  requiring  no  English  at  all  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  is  constantly 
made  the  theme  of  sorrowful  or  indignant  comment  in  educa- 
tional journals.  Some  excitable  writers  see  in  the  fact  evi- 
dence of  "  shameful  indifference  "  or  even  "  hostility  "  to  the 
English  language  and  its  literature.  The  only  concession  to 
the  mother  tongue  made  by  the  catalogue,  in  the  paragraph 
describing  the  terms  of  admission,  lies  in  the  words  which  call 
for  sight  translations  from  Prose  Latin  and  from  Xenophon 
"  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English." 

I  may  say  here,  in  passing,  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  the  writing  of  English  themes  is  not  prescribed,  good 
English  in  translations  is  much  insisted  on.  Translation  is, 
indeed,  a  valuable  exercise  in  rhetoric,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
purely  rhetorical.  The  thought  is  furnished,  and  the  trans- 
lator is  obliged  to  concern  himself  merely  with  the  form.  It 
may  also  be  said,  at  the  start,  that  the  fitting  schools  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  reasonable  grievance,  as  against  Yale,  in 
this  matter.'  If  the  college  imposed  requirements  in  English 
which  were  fantastic  or  eccentric,  which  changed  from  year  to 
year,  or  were  inconveniently  different  from  those  imposed  by 
other  colleges,  there  might  be  just  ground  of  complaint.  As 
it  is,  the  task  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  made  just  so  much 
the  easier,  as  regards  those  of  their  scholars  who  are  fitting  for 
Yale,  by  the  absence  of  any  requirement  whatever. 

I  may  dismiss  at  once  the  charge  that  the  failure  to  set  a 
paper  in  English  at  the  entrance  examination  argues  indif- 
ference or  hostility  to  the  study.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
universities  to  put  the  seal  of  their  approval,  or  the  brand  of 
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their  disapproval,  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  There 
are  useful  studies  pursued  at  the  schools,  concerning  which  the 
college  makes  no  inquiry.  We  do  not  examine,  for  instance, 
in  English  history,  in  human  physiology,  in  bookkeeping, 
music  reading,  mechanical  drawing,  or  the  Spanish  language — 
all  subjects  which  are  taught,  or  might  very  properly  be 
taught,  in  public  high  schools  and  private  academies.  What  is 
the  theory  of  an  entrance  examination  ?  I  take  it  to  be  this: 
it  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  go  on 
profitably  with  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  not  its 
'  purpose  to  determine  the  precise  stage  of  mental  development 
that  he  has  reached.  Now  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year 
at  Yale  are  prescribed  and  are  the  same  for  all.  They  are 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  either  French  or  German. 
In  these  subjects,  therefore,  and  in  no  others,  the  college 
makes  sure,  through  its  entrance  examinations,  that  the 
incoming  freshman  has  brought  his  work  to  the  proper  point 
of  junction  with  the  work  of  the  first  college  year.  Outside  of 
these  subjects  he  may  have  much  or  little  knowledge  ;  but  this 
particular  knowledge  he  must  have,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
his  class,  and  beyond  this  we  make  no  inquisition. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  curriculum  of  our  freshman  year  is 
an  ideal  one  or  a  broad  one ;  but  while  it  remains  as  it  is,  it 
would  be  illogical  to  build  the  porch  wider  than  the  house. 
It  is  doubtless  desirable  that  a  boy  should  have  learned  a  num- 
ber of  things,  of  which  he  will  not  be  challenged  to  show 
knowledge  at  the  threshold  of  the  university.  It  is  well,  e.  g.f 
that  he  should  know  something  of  botany  or  some  other 
natural  science ;  something  of  modern  European  history,  of 
Shakspere's  plays,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  so  long  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  does  not  lead  up  to  and  necessarily  precede  the 
studies  of  our  freshman  year,  we  do  not  examine  in  them,  any 
more  than  we  examine  in  general  information,  or  in  the  topics 
of  the  day  in  the  newspapers. 

We  object  to  loading  our  examinations  with  "  fancy  "  sub- 
jects— with  subjects  which  are  not  de  rigueur.    With  the  great 
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increase  in  the  size  of  our  classes,  accompanied  by  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  our  faculty  of  instruction  ; 
with  the  strain  upon  our  resources  caused  by  the  opening  of 
recruiting  offices  at  a  dozen  different  points,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination is  already  a  burden,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
practical  economy  to  avoid  adding  to  it.  It  is  also  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  intending  freshman.  He  writes  steadily  for  two 
days  and  a  half,  and  his  average  age  has  risen  six  or  eight 
months  within  the  last  twenty  years.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  broken  up  into  elective  courses,  the  pressure  of  new 
subjects  to  get  their  claims  recognized  in  the  entrance  ex- 
amination will  be  met,  as  it  is  now  at  Harvard,  by  splitting  up 
the  examination.  Greek  will  be  made  voluntary,  and  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Latin  and  mathematics ;  and  options  will  be 
allowed  in  the  modern  languages  and  physical  sciences.  Until 
this  is  done  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  adding  a  single  grain 
to  the  weight  of  our  present  requirements. 

The  reason  why  Yale  imposes  no  entrance  requirement  in 
English  now  becomes  obvious,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one* 
Until  the  present  year  the  study  of  English  literature  and  the 
historical  study  of  the  English  language — including  courses  in 
Old  and  Middle  English — have  been  entirely  elective,  and  have 
been  confined  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This  year  an 
increase  in  our  teaching  force  has  made  it  possible  to  carry 
work  in  English  literature  proper,  back  into  the  sophomore 
class,  where  it  is  made  a  prescribed  study  for  half  of  the  year. 
The  course  given  includes  two  plays  of  Shakspere,  the  lyrical 
poetry  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  and  selected  prose 
essays  from  Addison  to  Matthew  Arnold.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rhetorical  work  of  the  sophomore  class,  in  the  shape  of 
weekly  praxis  or  extempore  composition,  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  a  similar  weekly  drill  in  theme  writing  has  been 
extended  through  freshman  year,  where  hitherto  no  English  at 
all  has  been  taught.  But  this  advance  has  not  yet  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  beginning  of  college  life  and  the  point  where 
English  language  and  literature  are  first  seriously  taken  up  as 
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academic  studies.  The  rhetorical  work  of  freshman  year  pre- 
supposes no  previous  knowledge,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  to  demand  of  candidates  for  the  freshman  class, 
acquaintance  with  a  subject  which  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
continue  or  resume  until  after  they  have  passed  a  whole  year 
in  college.  When  English  shall  have  made  good  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  freshman  year;  or  when, 
instead  of  this,  the  curriculum  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  shall  have  been  broken  up  into  elective  groups,  it  will 
then,  perhaps,  be  rational  to  demand  of  the  schools  a  prepara- 
tion which  will  enable  their  pupils  to  begin  the  more  advanced 
study  of  English  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  course.  I 
insert  a  "  perhaps  "  here,  because  lam  still  in  some  doubt  upon 
this  point. 

"  For  ten  years  past,"  said  President  Eliot,  in  his  address 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1884, 
4t  Harvard  University  has  been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the 
preparatory  schools  to  give  attention  to  English,  and,  secondly, 
to  develop  and  improve  its  own  instruction  in  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  its  success  has  thus  far  been  very  moderate.  So 
little  attention  is  paid  to  English  at  the  preparatory  schools, 
that  half  of  the  time,  labor,  and  money  which  the  university 
spends  upon  English  must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  elements  of 
the  subject."  It  certainly  seems  wasteful  for  a  university  to 
spend  its  energies  in  teaching  the  elements  of  any  subject, 
unless  it  be  of  such  a  subject  as  requires  a  certain  maturity 
of  mind  in  the  beginner,  like  mental  science,  or  of  such  a 
subject  as  comparative  philology,  which  presupposes  some 
acquaintance  with  two  or  more  languages.  Rather  than  teach 
the  elements  of  English  in  college,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
not  to  teach  English  in  college  at  all.  But  here  one  is  con- 
fronted with  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms.  What  are  the 
elements  of  English  ?  And  what  is  meant  by  English  ?  Are 
we  not  possibly  talking  here  about  two  or  three  distinct  things? 
In  a  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  teach  the  elements  of  English  at 
Yale  when  we  begin  reading  Shakspere  with  a  class  of  sopho- 
mores, or  an  Anglo-Saxon  primer  with  a  class  of  juniors.  We 
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are  not  sure  that  any  member  of  the  former  class  has  ever  read 
a  play  of  Shakspere  before  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  for 
every  member  of  the  latter  class,  the  Anglo-Saxon  primer  is 
his  first  introduction  to  the  speech  of  Alfred.  And  yet,  in 
another  sense,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  every  boy  who 
comes  up  to  his  entrance  examination  has  been  taught  the 
"  elements  of  English  "  in  the  primary  school,  or  even  in  the 
nursery,  and  has  been  making  daily  use  of  the  language  for  at 
least  fifteen  years. 

When  English  is  spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  may  mean  English  literature  or  it 
may  mean  the  English  language.  Reverting  now  to  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  entrance  examination, 
we  do  not  examine  in  English  literature,  because  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  is  not  essential  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  studies  of  our  freshman  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  examine  in  the  English  language  because  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  presumed.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  a 
scientific  or  historical  knowledge ;  I  am  not  talking  about 
English  philology.  I  mean  simply  a  practical,  a  usable  knowl- 
edge :  I  mean  that  the  student  can  read,  write,  and  speak 
English,  and  understand  it  when  spoken.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  necessary  to  him,  since  English  is  his  instrument  and 
the  vehicle  of  all  his  future  learning;  such  a  knowledge  of  it 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  him,  and  such  a  knowledge,  we  are 
sure,  he  does  in  fact  possess. 

But  here  I  shall  be  met  with  protests.  "You  say  there  is  no 
need  of  examining  him  in  English  because  he  knows  it  already. 
But  how  does  he  know  it  ?  Can  he  write  it  correctly,  without 
grammatical  or  rhetorical  solecisms  ?  Can  he  express  himself 
with  precision  and  clearness  in  pure,  forcible,  graceful  Eng- 
lish? "  To  which  it  may  be  answered :  He  knows  it  ten  times 
better  than  he  will  ever  know  any  other  language.  He  knows 
it  so  well  that  if  he  knew  German  and  French  one  half  as  well, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  linguist ;  and  if  he 
knew  Greek  and  Latin  half  as  well  he  would  be  thought  a 
wonderful  classical  scholar.    He  may  be  guilty  of  frequent 
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blunders  in  syntax  and  spelling ;  he  may  use  a  word,  now  and 
then,  in  a  wrong  meaning;  his  written  style  may  be  feeble, 
awkward,  and  bad  in  every  rhetorical  particular.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  he  knows  arid  employs  the  English  language,  for  all 
practical  ends,  better  than  the  most  highly  instructed  foreigner. 
It  is  his  birth  tongue.  And  yet,  upon  this  subject,  one  con- 
stantly meets  with  the  most  surprising  statements.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Hunt  writes  "The  average  graduate  knows  everything 
else  among  liberal  studies  better  than  he  knows  his  own  Ian- 
guage  and  literature."  And  someone  quotes  from  President 
Eliot  to  the  same  effect:  "Upon  leaving  college  he  knows 
less  of  his  vernacular  than  of  any  other  language  that  has  come 
before  him."  There  is.  only  one  possible  sense  in  which  words 
like  these  can  be  true.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  graduate  has 
had  a  more  thorough  drill  in  the  paradigms,  constructions,  and 
grammatical  machinery  generally  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
German  than  in  those  of  his  native  speech,  the  fact  is  very 
likely  to  be  so.  Many  college  alumni  might  be  found  able  to 
analyze  XavBdvoa  and  recite  the  list  of  prepositions  which 
govern  the  Latin  accusative,  but  quite  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  verb  to  buy  is  weak  or  strong,  or  to  give  the  rule  fpr  the  use 
of  will  and  shall.  But  if  by  knowing  a  language  is  meant  the 
ability  to  understand  it  and  use  it,  such  assertions  as  I  have 
quoted  refute  themselves.  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
assertion — that  the  average  graduate  knows  everything  else 
better  than  his  own  literature — I  will  venture  to  say  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  chances  are  that  he  knows  his  own  literature 
better  than  any  other,  though  it  may  not  have  been  taught 
him  in  the  class  room.  Very  probably  he  may  not  have  been 
so  carefully  guided"  in  his  choice  of  reading  in  English  as  in 
some  other  literatures.  He  has  not  ground  through  English 
masterpieces  a  hundred  lines  at  a  time.  Not  unlikely  he  has 
read  more  of  Homer  than  of  Milton  and  more  of  Horace  than 
of  Pope,  but  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  on  the  whole  he  has  read 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  many  pages  of  English  as 
of  all  other  languages  put  together ;  and  that  among  these 
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pages  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  many  which  we  should  be 
justified  in  describing  as  literature ;  doubtless  poems  and 
novels  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Dickens,  essays  of  Macaulay  and 
Lamb,  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  to  make  a  min- 
imum estimate. 

There  is,  then,  one  class  of  subjects  on  which  we  do  not 
examine,  because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  needed  in  the 
further  pursuit. of  the  prescribed  college  studies.  To  this  class 
English  literature  belongs.  There  is  another  class  of  subjects 
on  which  we  do  not  examine,  because  we  presume  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  this 
class  English  language  belongs.  We  do  not  examine  in  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  examine  in  geography, 
spelling,  United  States  history,  and  mental  arithmetic.  There 
used  to  be  entrance  requirements  in  geography  and  English 
grammar,  but  they  were  given  up  some  years  since.  They  had 
never  been  taken  very  seriously  either  by  the  examiner  or  the 
examinee.  Students  left  them  to  the  last,  made  a  hasty  cram 
review  of  them  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  went  into 
examination  and  fared  with  them  as  it  pleased  Heaven.  Con- 
ditions were  imposed  in  great  numbers,  but  not  very  strictly 
held  to.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  rather  hollow  ceremony  to  compel 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteeh  to  go  back  to  a  point  in 
their  education  which  they  had  passed  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  get  up  once  more  their  parsing  and  sentence  analysis,  the 
principal  rivers  in  Asia,  and  the  capitals  of  the  Western  States. 
The  thing  was  a  nuisance  and  a  farce.  It  took  up  room  in  the 
examination,  and  wasted  the  time  of  the  instructors  who  read 
the  papers.  It  was  a  relief  when  it  was  dropped,  and  nothing 
was  lost  by  dropping  it.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  history  of 
entrance  examinations  in  English  should  be  like  this,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  danger  of  it,  if  they  are  introduced  prematurely 
and  before  we  have  ready  a  graded  and  systematized  college 
course  in  English,  beginning  with  freshman  year,  with  which 
the  course  in  the  fitting  schools  shall  dovetail  and  to  which 
they  shall  naturally  lead  up. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  the  reasons  of  a 
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practical  and  perhaps  temporary  kind,  which  make  Yale  Col- 
lege  hold  back  from  adding  English  to  its  entrance  require- 
ments. They  are  reasons  growing  out  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion and  limitations  of  its  curriculum  of  studies.  But  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  larger  questions,  questions  of  theory,  lying 
back  of  these,  which  I  have  not  discussed  and  which  it  may 
seem  that  I  am  seeking  to  evade.  My  readers  want  to  put  to 
me,  no  doubt,  some  such  inquiries  as  these :  Would  you,  if  you 
could,  introduce  English  as  an  elective  or  a  prescribed  study 
through  all  the  four  years  of  the  college  course  ;  and,  in  that 
case,  would  you  require  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  in  it 
for  admission  to  college?  In  other  words,  would  you,  in 
President  Eliot's  phrase,  give  English  "  equal  academic  value 
or  rank  with  any  subject  now  most  honored  ?"  As  a  teacher 
of  English,  I  shall  possibly  seem  disloyal  to  my  colors,  if  I 
hesitate  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  I  have 
noticed  that  a  professor  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  apt  to 
feel  called  upon  to  pose  as  a  missionary  for  the  spread  of  his  own 
study  ;  to  claim  for  it  a  larger  share  than  has  yet  been  accorded 
it  in  educational  systems  ;  to  lament,  it  may  be,  the  "shame- 
ful indifference  "  with  which  it  is  treated  by  our  leading  col- 
leges. I  am  not  likely  to  undervalue  a  pursuit  in  which  I 
have  spent  twenty  years.  But  this  kind  of  talk  is  so  distaste- 
ful to  me  that  I  will  rather  belittle  than  magnify  my  aposto- 
late.  I  will  even  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  very  decided 
answers  to  make  to  the  questions  which  I  have  just  supposed 
you  desirous  of  asking  me.  I  am  ready,  though  not  exactly 
urgent,  to  have  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  of 
English  literature  begun  as  an  elective  with  the  beginning  of 
freshman  year,  and  extend  through  the  entire  college  course. 
I  would  then  be  ready  to  require  candidates  for  admission  to 
college,  intending  to  elect  English  in  freshman  year,  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  subject,  though  I  am  not  clear  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  precise  ground  which  such  an  examination 
should  cover.  The  preparation  in  English  recommended  by 
the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  enforced  by  all 
the  colleges  in  that  league  except  Yale,  does  not  appear  to 
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have  satisfied  either  the  colleges  or  the  fitting  schools.  It  has 
been  constantly  under  fire,  and  has  been  attacked  for  the 
greatest  variety  of  reasons.  One  seldom  takes  up  an  educa- 
tional periodical  without  finding  denunciations  of  the  incon- 
sistency, the  superficiality,  the  vagueness,  the  difficulty,  the 
lack  of  unity,  etc.,  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  English  at 
our  colleges.  I  will  call  attention  here  to  one  only  of  the 
fatest  expressions  of  this  discontent,  the  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Pancoast  in  the  February  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review.8 

Furthermore,  I  would  not,  as  at  present  advised,  require 
English  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  but  only  of 
those  intending  to  elect  the  study  in  freshman  year ;  and  I 
would  permit  these  to  substitute  it,  in  the  examination,  for 
an  equivalent  amount  of  something  else.  I  would  not  add  it 
to  the  present  requirements,  which  are  exacting  enough. 
A£ain,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make  English  a  prescribed 
study  in  college,  whether  in  the  shape  of  literature  or  of  lan- 
guage or  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  I  might  possibly  be  will- 
ing to  vindicate  for  English  equal  academic  rank  with  any 
other  study ;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  claim  for  it  that  privi- 
leged and  unique  position  which  it  holds  in  President  Eliot's 
own  university.  It  is  understood  that  at  Harvard  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  voluntary  system, 
is  the  prescribed  writing  of  themes.    This  is  by  reason  of 

*  The  teacher  of  a  preparatory  school  writes  to  me  as  follows :  "  The  position  of 

Yale  is  certainly  reasonable  :  I  think  it  is  wise  A  score  or  two  of  text-books 

diligently  conned,  full  of  clear,  terse,  correct  English,  have  given  the  boy  continual 
instruction  in  English  through  all  his  school  days  ;  and  as  continually  he  has,  or 
should  have,  the  watchful  care  of  teachers  jealous  for  good  English,  I  cannot 
imagine  conditions  more  favorable  for  cultivating  the  art  of  using  a  language.  Our 
school  gives  more  time  than  most  schools  do  to  classes  in  English.  But  we  value 
this  work,  beyond  the  elements  of  grammar,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  awakening  pupils 
Co  the  worth  and  beauty  of  literature  and  somewhat  cultivating  their  taste.  In  this 
work  we  desire  the  utmost  liberty  to  choose  the  writings  which  most  interest  the 
instructor  and  in  which  he  thinks  he  can  get  his  pupils  most  interested.  The  colleges 
bother  us  with  their  specific  assignments."  Another  master  of  a  fitting  school  said 
to  me  :  "I  may  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  don't  attempt  any  instruction  in  the 
English  required.  I  tell  the  boys  to  read  the  books,  and  that  is  all."  Both  of  these 
schools  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  and  for  other  colleges  that  have  an  English 
requirement. 
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President  Eliot's  view  as  to  the  place  occupied  in  a  liberal 
education  by  the  art  of  expression  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Most  teachers  have  doubtless  read  the  passage,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  or  reports,  which  is  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject. 
I  have  not  the  words  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I  can  readily  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  They  declare  in  substance,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  and  write 
his  own  language  correctly  is  an  educated  man.  It  is  open  to 
anyone  to  frame  his  own  definition  of  education.  But  I  should 
say  that  a  man  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  say, 
chemistry  or  political  economy,  or  any  other  branch  of  liberal 
knowledge,  though  unable  to  write  English  without  making 
many  mistakes,  would  have  a  better  education — i.  e.,  a  better 
intellectual  equipment — than  one  who  could  express  himself 
with  correctness,  or  even  with  elegance,  but  who  had  nothing 
in  particular  to  expuess. 

As  to  the  results  to  be  got  from  prescribed  work  in  com* 
position  or  theme  writing,  I  hold  very  paradoxical  opinions. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  so  radical  on  this  point  as  an  English  pro- 
fessor  of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintains  that  a  man's  style 
is  often  injured,  if  not  actually  ruined,  by  composition  work 
in  school  and  college:  that  all  the  raciness  is  dried  out  of  it. 
But  I  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  spent  in  the 
reading,  correction,  and  criticism  of  themes,  the  returns  are 
slight.  The  practice  of  writing  is  doubtless,  in  itself,  of  bene- 
fit to  the  student,  but  what  he  derives  from  his  teacher's  criti- 
cisms— beyond  the  merest  matters  of  grammar  and  sentence 
structure — must  be  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind.  The  teacher 
can  point  out  particular  errors  in  the  use  of  words  and  general 
besetting  faults  of  manner.  He  can  show  him  how  not  to  do 
it,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the  usefulness  of  this  service. 
But  when  it  comes  to  stimulus  rather  than  repression,  the  blue 
pencil  is  "  not  in  it."  *    Strictly  speaking,  a  student  is  never 

8  Schoolmasters'  English — the  English  which  boys  writing  themes  are  taught  to 
use — is  carefully  denuded  of  all  peculiarities,  and  among  other  things  which  it  holds 
in  horror  is  slang.  Pedants,  prigs,  purists,  precisians,  and  all  dry-witted  and  thin- 
witted  persons  naturally  hate  slang,  because  it  is  alive.    Vow  aves  toujour*  hat  la 
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taught  to  write.  He  catches  his  style  and  does  not  acquire 
it.  In  part,  it  is  his  natural  way  of  expressing  himself  and,  in 
part,  it  is  the  more  or  less  conscious  imitation  of  his  favorite 
books.  The  literary  art,  like  other  arts,  is  mimetic ;  the  young 
writer  begins  by  saying  things  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  hear  them  said,  adding  to  this  the  flavor  of  his 
own  individuality.  To  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
best  models  of  literary  art  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start  him 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  The  use  of  models  is  insisted 
upon  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  it  is  almost  as  useful  in  the  art 
whose  medium  is  words.  This  is  why  the  study  of  literature, 
including  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  is  more  fruitful  than 
that  of  formal  rhetoric.  The  one  proceeds  by  the  method  of 
concrete  examples  ;  the  other  by  general  rules  and  by  analy- 
sis— a  method  more  proper  to  science  than  to  art. 

But  this  is  a  longish  digression,  and  I  return  to  pick  up  a 
point  which  I  dropped  earlier  in  this  paper,  viz.,  the  threefold 
division  of  English  studies  into  rhetoric,  philology,  and  litera- 
ture. As  to  the  barrenness  of  rhetoric,  considered  as  a  practi- 
cal means  for  the  training  of  the  student  in  the  art  of  com- 
position, I  have  just  expressed  myself.  But  as  a  disciplinary 
study  like  logic,  or  as  an  engine  of  culture,  like  "the  higher 
criticism  " — whatever  that  mysterious  phrase  may  mean — 
rhetoric  has  undoubted  value,  especially  when  associated  with 
the  study  of  authors  like  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  in  his  proposals  for  the  constitution 
of  a  school  of  literature  at  the  English  universities.  I  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  graded  elective 
course  in  rhetoric,  beginning,  say,  with  sophomore  year  and 

vU.  But  men  of  rich  natures  love  slang.  It  is  the  wild  game  of  language.  It 
abounds  in  imagination,  humor,  strength,  comes  warm  from  the  lips  of  the  people, 
and  is  the  fresh  product  of  the  creative  impulses  by  which  all  language  was  originally 
made.  Nevertheless  there  is  slang  and  slang,  and  a  nice  taste  will  discriminate. 
The  chief  abuse  of  slang  is  to  make  it  a  mask  for  intellectual  poverty  or  laziness, 
by  allowing  its  formulas  to  take  the  place  of  more  precise  expression.  The  vulgar 
have  no  language  but  slang.  As  it  is  largely  figurative,  the  best  guide  to  its  true 
use  are  the  rhetorical  rules  for  the  employment  of  simile,  metaphor,  personification, 
etc 
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extending  as  far  as  might  be  thought  desirable  ;  preceded, 
possibly,  by  the  prescribed  study  in  freshman  year  of  some  ele- 
mentary text-book — say,  that  by  Professor  Hill  of  Harvard. 
Or  if  it  were  thought  best  to  begin  the  elective  in  rhetoric  with 
freshman  year,  the  elementary  work  might  be  done  in  the 
schools.  The  subject  demands  no  greater  maturity  of  mind 
than  portions  of  the  Greek  and  mathematics  taught  in  school, 
and,  being  digested  into  a  text-book,  could  be  as  easily  handled 
as  English  grammar  by  any  intelligent  teacher. 

As  to  English  philology,  or  the  historical  and  scientific 
study  of  the  language,  probably  all  would  agree  that  in  its 
more  advanced  grades,  including  Old  and  Middle  English,  it  is 
a  subject  for  specialists  and  should  remain,  as  now,  strictly 
elective.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  it  might  not 
be  begun  earlier  in  the  college  course.  An  elective  in  Old 
English  (Anglo-Saxon)  might  be  offered  in  sophomore  year ; 
and  an  elective,  or  perhaps  a  prescribed  course  in  some  elemen- 
tary history  of  the  English  language  might  be  given  in  fresh- 
man year,  as  is  now  done  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
But,  as  already  said,  I  would  impose  no  entrance  requirement 
in  the  English  language,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  candi- 
date who  presents  himself  can  read,  write,  speak,  and  under- 
stand his  mother  tongue  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  assuming 
also  that  he  has  learned  his  parts  of  speech  in  the  primary 
schools. 

I  come  now  to  literature  proper,  i.  e.>  the  study  of  English 
authors  and  English  literary  history;  meaning,  by  literary 
history,  whatever  in  the  way  of  biography  and  of  social  or 
general  history  is  needed  for  an  intelligent  reading  of  the 
texts  studied.  And  here  I  confess  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  ideal  policy  of  the  college  with  regard  to  an  entrance 
requirement  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  plan  to  bring  forward 
with  any  confidence.  Without  following  very  closely  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges, 
and  without  making  a  study  of  the  entrance  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  themselves — New  Eng- 
land and  others — I  have  noticed  that  those  requirements  include 
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the  preparation  of  designated  works  such  as  T/ie  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Comus,  the  De  Coverley  Papers  from  The  Spectator, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  this  or  that  essay  of  Macaulay.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  books  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  his  ability  to  write  correct  English,  has 
been  tested  by  requiring  him  to  compose  a  short  essay  on 
some  one  or  more  topics  taken  from  these.  I  have  noticed 
finally  that  very  vigorous  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
principle  on  which  those  books  are  selected  and  to  the  use 
which  is  made  of  them  on  examination.  Mr.  Pancoast,  in 
the  article  already  mentioned,  thinks  that  the  Commission 
jumps  about  too  much, — from  Bacon  to  Addison,  from  Tenny- 
son to  Dryden,  etc., — and  that  there  is  no  unity  in  the  knowl- 
edge which  a  pupil  gets  from  this  kind  of  preparation.  He 
thinks  that  the  works  selected  for  examination  ought  to  have 
an  orderly  sequence,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  linked  to- 
gether and  set  off  by  a  course  in  the  English  history  of  the 
periods  to  which  they  belong.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  his 
criticisms,  which  look  reasonable  upon  the  face  of  them,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  course  in  literature  and  history  which  he 
proposes,  as  a  model  or  illustration,  is  going  to  add  very 
seriously  to  the  time  occupied  in  preparing  for  college.  Pro- 
fessor Hunt,  too,  in  the  article  which  I  have  already  quoted 
once  or  twice,  announces  a  rather  ambitious  programme  for  the 
average  sub-freshman,  when  he  says  that  he  "should  appear 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  English 
language  in  its  outline  facts  and  periods :  with  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  English  etymology  and  structure ;  with  a  substantial 
familiarity  with  the  composite  elements  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  conversant  with  at  least  the  primary  facts  of 
historical  English  literature  from  the  time  of  Bacon." 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  know  what  Professor  Hunt 
means  when  he  says  that  our  sub-freshman  should  have  a 
"  substantial  familiarity  with  the  composite  elements  of  the 
English  vocabulary."  Does  he  mean  that  he  should  know  that 
English  words  are  derived  mainly  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
and  Norman-French ;  and  in  smaller  part  from  Norse,  Celtic, 
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Spanish,  and  many  other  tongues  ?  That  fact  is  quickly  learned. 
Or  does  he  mean  that  the  sub-freshman  should  be  capable  of 
picking  out,  in  a  given  passage  of  modern  English,  the  words 
which  came  from  each  of  these  various  languages?  That 
might  be  a  job  which  would  puzzle  some  who  are  not  sub- 
freshmen.  But  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  writing  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  English  in  the  schools,  may  be  pardoned  if  a  rose-colored 
mist  occasionally  settles  upon  his  phrase. 

The  question  whether  the  colleges  should  designate  for 
examination  particular  works  of  particular  authors ;  and  if  so, 
what  works  and  of  what  authors,  illustrates  one  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  literature  as  a  subject  for  academic  studies  and 
examinations.  It  would  doubtless  be  something  of  a  gain  if  an 
English  instructor  in  college,  in  beginning  this  subject  with  his 
class,  could  be  sure  that  they  had  all  read,  say,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Comus,  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  Macaulay's  essay  on  Byron.  And  yet  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  reading  of  these  should  be  considered  a  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  reading  of,  say,  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  King  Lear,  The  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Henry 
Esmond,  and  The  Idyls  of  the  King.  Why  might  not  the  student 
read  this  second  set  with  ease  and  profit,  even  if  he  had 
never  read  the  first  set  ?  Or,  indeed,  why  should  the  reading 
of  any  one  list  of  English  poems,  novels,  and  essays  precede 
the  reading  of  any  other  list?  Should  masterpieces  be  chosen 
first  and  writings  of  minor  importance  afterward,  or  how? 
There  is  no  very  obvious  principle  of  gradation  here.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  authors  read  in  preparation 
for  college,  or  in  college,  are  arranged  without  much  trouble 
on  a  scale  of  difficulty.  No  one  thinks  of  reading  Thucydides 
before  Xenophon,  or  iEschylus  before  Homer,  or  Tacitus 
before  Caesar.  Instruction  begins  with  the  simpler  authors 
and  advances  to  the  harder.  But  in  works  written  in  our  own 
language  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  perhaps  advisable  to  arrange 
our  reading  in  any  such  order.  Doubtless  Hamlet  presents 
harder  problems  for  the  youthful  mind  to  grapple  with  than 
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The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  is  more  esoteric  than  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  : 
the  poems  of  Donne,  Shelley,  and  Browning  are,  in  a  sense, 
more  "  advanced  "  reading  than  the  poems  of  their  respective 
contemporaries,  Spenser,  Scott,  and  Longfellow. 

And  here  I  come  to  the  real  reason  why  universities  and 
other  learned  bodies  hesitate  to  give  English  literature  equal 
academic  rank  with  other  subjects.  It  is  not,  they  maintain, 
a  scientific,  but  an  aesthetic  subject ;  a  matter  of  taste  and  not 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  properly  teachable.  It  is  belles 
lettres  ;  and  particularly  among  German  scholars,  who  are  great 
on  method,  belletristisch  is  an  adjective  of  contempt.  I  quote 
from  Mr.Collins's  excellent  little  book  on  The  Study  of  English 
Literature,  a  few  sentences  from  the  Times  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Oxford  Congregation  in  1887,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  school  of  literature  in  the  university, 
in  which  literature  and  not  philology  should  have  the  greater 
weight  in  the  distribution  of  honors.  Professor  Freeman,  the 
historian,  opposed  the  motion  ;  he  said  "  there  were  subjects 
not  fit  for  examination  ;  such  were,  e.g.,  questions  of  taste." 
Professor  Earle,  the  university  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
maintained  that  "the  higher  criticism  was  a  thing  ovdi 
Sidaxrov  ovdk  i%tra<sr6v 99  (a  thing  neither  teachable  nor 
examinable).  And  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Freeman's  in  the 
Times  for  June  8,  1887,  Mr.  Collins  further  quotes  as  follows  : 
"  There  are  many  things  fit  for  a  man's  personal  study  which 
are  not  fit  for  university  examinations.  One  of  these  is 
'literature'  in  the  'Lecturer's'  sense.  He  tells  us  that  it 
4  cultivates  the  taste,  educates  the  sympathies,  enlarges  the 
mind.'  Excellent  results,  against  which  no  one  has  a  word  to 
say.    Only  we  cannot  examine  in  tastes  and  sympathies." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  objections  which  are  made  by 
university  professors  to  the  establishment  of  literature  as  a 
subject  of  co-ordinate  academic  rank  with  other  subjects. 
They  regard  it  as  intangible,  vague,  invertebrate ;  as  not  ad- 
mitting of  scientific  methods  ;  as  lending  itself  easily  to  dilet- 
tanteism  :  as  not  teachable,  in  short.    The  objection  was  put  in 
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familiar  colloquial  shape  by  the  friend  who  said  to  me :  "  I 
don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  teach  Shakspere.  I  see  how 
you  might  teach  Chaucer,  because  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
obsolete  and  has  to  be  explained.  But  what  is  there  to  teach 
in  Shakspere  ?  Anybody  can  read  Shakspere  for  himself." 
Mr.  Collins  is  very  scornful  of  these  objections.  But,  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  I  have  felt  their  force.  It  is  an  immensely 
difficult  subject  to  teach.  It  is  not  formulated  in  text-books ; 
it  does  not  offer  problems  for  Solution.  It  is  not  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  with  time-honored  traditional  methods. 
The  teacher  himself  has  to  make  the  teaching.  In  giving 
instruction  in  a  foreign  language,  like  Greek  or  German,  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  plain.  The  student  must  be  taught  to  read 
the  language.  He  is  called  upon  to  render  a  passage  and  to 
answer  questions  in  construction  and  etymology.  The  teacher 
corrects  his  translation  where  necessary,  calls  attention  to  points 
that  might  be  overlooked — points  of  usage  or  verbal  form 
or  definition — and  then  goes  on  to  the  next  passage.  But  the 
task  of  the  instructor  in  our  native  literature  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  this.  There  is  no  question  here  of  translation  ; 
the  language  is  given.  His  function  is  with  subtler  and  more 
evasive  entities  than  nouns  and  verbs ;  it  is,  as  Professor  Free- 
man says,  with  tastes  and  sympathies.  The  teacher  is  called 
upon  not  to  translate,  but  to  comment,  interpret,  illustrate. 
Literature  is  an  easy  subject  to  lecture  upon,  but  a  hard  one  to 
teach.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  it  unteachable,  although, 
after  many  years'  experience,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I 
know  how  it  should  best  be  taught. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  attempt  to 
give  English  equal  academic  rank  with  any  other  subject  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Collins's  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  a 
school  of  literature  in  the  universities.  He  is  evidently 
haunted  by  a  misgiving  that  English  literature,  as  a  university 
study,  is  too  limp  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  needs  something 
else  to  stiffen  it.  This  stiffening  has  commonly  been  supplied 
by  philology.  Mr.  Collins  very  properly  protests  against 
studying  English  classics,  not  as  the  products  of  genius  and 
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art,  but  merely  as  illustrations  of  philological  laws.  The 
stiffening  which  he  would  supply  is  the  comparative  study  of 
the  English  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  litera- 
tures. He  adds  a  rhetorical  or  critical  apparatus  for  such 
study :  the  application  to  English  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  Longinus's  De  Sub- 
limitate>  the  treatises  of  Quintilian  and  the  like.  This  is  cer- 
tainly what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  called  a  serious  pro- 
gramme, though  it  has  the  air  of  borrowing  its  seriousness  from 
outside,  and  recalls  the  time  when  the  course  in  "  English 
literature  M  in  Yale  College  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  Demos- 
thenes, On  the  Crown.  Mr.  Collins  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  true  road  to  Shakspere  is  through  Aristotle.  When  the 
mighty  Stagirite  has  to  be  called  in  to  justify  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  we  are  very  near  to  giving  up  the  whole  conten- 
tion. 


Henry  A.  Beers. 


Yale  University, 
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III. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 


The  demand  for  compulsory  education  in  this  country  has 
from  the  first  been  less  an  appeal  to  philanthropic  impulse 
than  a  sober  argument  from  grounds  of  political  expediency. 
In  other  countries,  notably  in  England,  the  prime  motive  of 
the  laws  compelling  school  attendance  is  to  prevent  the  weaker 
portion  of  society  from  wronging  itself.  In  our  American 
States,  wherever  compulsion  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been 
with  a  view  solely  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  body  politic,  and 
because  we  believed,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  only 
through  the  agency  of  stern  legal  enactments,  could  sufficient 
learning  be  diffused  among  our  people  to  insure  the  stability 
of  republican  institutions. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  the  British  Parliament  saw  its 
way  clear  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsion,  even  for  a 
limited  class,  the  more  simple  society  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  starting  from  wholly  different 
premises.  To  the  founders  of  this  Puritan  commonwealth, 
popular  education  seemed  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
statehood.  It  was  not  a  boon  to  be  conferred  on  this  class  or 
that  class,  to  be  doled  out  as  a  public  charity.  It  was  simply 
the  sine  qua  non  of  political  vitality.  Government  could  have 
no  safe  or  rational  basis,  save  in  the  intelligence  of  all  the 
citizens. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  such  communities  as  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  should  have  become  conscious  of 
educational  needs  very  early  in  their  history.  The  English- 
man of  that  time  in  his  old  island  home,  surrounded  from 
birth  by  the  thousand  and  one  influences  that  went  to  make 
the  civilization  of  the  seventeenth  century  what  it  was,  took 
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little  heed  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  were 
below  him;  but  to  the  Englishman  colonized  in  these  new 
western  settlements,  alone  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  the 
thought  must  have  come  with  unwonted  force  that  the  culture 
of  the  youth  was  all  that  remained  between  the  civilization  of 
the  fathers  and  utter  barbarism.  Thus  it  was  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  urged  the  claims  of  learning  as  they  had 
seldom  been  urged  before  on  any  community  in  the  world's 
history,  and  the  founders  of  New  England  early  resolved  that 
the  state  should  assume  the  function  of  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth.  The  element  of  compulsion  was  not  absent 
from  this  original  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  state.  In- 
deed, it  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  corollary,  if  not  an 
essential  part  of  that  conception.  Nothing  in  our  American 
school  systems  has  been  regarded  by  foreigners  as  more  char- 
acteristic than  the  school  tax  itself,  and  yet,  in  at  least  two 
instances,  compulsory  school  attendance  preceded  the  school 
tax. 

Massachusetts  is  proud,  as  well  she  may  be,  of  her  early 
record  in  educational  legislation.  The  famous  law  of  1642  has 
been  so  often  quoted  that  its  phraseology,  quaint  and  forceful 
after  the  manner  of  the  times,  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar,  and 
yet  so  important  for  my  present  purpose  is  each  clause  of  this 
venerable  edict  that  I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here,  and  its 
publication  at  this  time  will  serve  ,  to  remind  us  that  we  of 
to-day  stand  removed  just  250  years  from  the  beginnings  of 
compulsory  education  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

"Forasmuch,"  runs  the  preamble,  "as  the  good  Education  of 
Children  is  of  Singular  behoofe  and  benefit  to  any  Common- 
wealth, and  whereas  many  Parents  and  Masters  are  too  indul- 
gent and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind ; 

"It  is  Ordered,  that  the  Select  men  of  every  Town4  in  the 
several  Precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbours,  to  see,  First 
that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  Children  and  Apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as 
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may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Capital  Lawes;  upon  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  neglect  therein." 

Then  followed  the  well-known  statute  of  1647,  framed  to  the 
end  "that  Learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  Graves  of  our 
fore  Fathers,  in  Church  and  Common-wealth" — the  foundation 
of  the  school  system  of  the  colony.  By  this  law  it  was  defi- 
nitely provided  that  every  town  of  fifty  families  should  main- 
tain a  school  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  while  every 
town  of  100  householders  was  required  to  open  a  grammar 
school  to  fit  youth  for  the  university.  The  example  thus  set 
by  Massachusetts  Bay  was  soon  followed  by  Connecticut, 
where  it  was  ordered  that  schools  be  established,  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  that  the  town  officers  use  due  vigilance  against 
the  "barbarism"  of  ignorance. 

In  those  days  in  New  England  laws  were  not  made  merely 
to  grace  the  statute  books.  Legislation  was  serious  business. 
Public  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  enlisted  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsion before  there  was  any  legal  enactment  on  the  subject, 
and  when  the  enactment  came  it  was  enforced.  In  later  times, 
there  were  periods  of  comparative  retrogression,  when  public 
opinion  availed  little,  and  law  less ;  but  through  all  the  years 
the  underlying  principle  has  held  its  own  remarkably  well. 
Historians  have  found  ample  evidence  of  the  utility  of  these 
early  school  laws  in  the  uniformly  high  level  of  intelligence 
which  honorably  distinguished  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
from  the  earliest  times. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  educational  system  of 
Massachusetts  was  founded  have  been  tersely  summarized  as 
follows : 

"A  homogeneous  and  well-to-do  people,  coming  in  consider- 
able numbers  and  settling  somewhat  close  together; 

"This  people,  by  a  pious  indirection,  self-governing  from 
the  beginning,  subject  to  no  proprietor,  patroon,  foreign 
corporation,  or  royal  governor,  scarcely  subject  even  to  a 
king; 

"A  central  representative  government  having  original  and 
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supreme  jurisdiction,  by  which  local  autonomy  was  rigidly 
circumscribed ; 

"A  considerable  body  of  university  educated  men,  clergy- 
men and  others; 

"A  suffrage  restriction  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  to  this 
body  controlling  influence ; 

"Civil  units  for  all  local  purposes  instead  of  ecclesiastical 
ones,  towns  and  not  parishes ; 

"A  form  of  church  polity  democratic,  corresponding  to  the 
civil  polity."  1 

But  the  simple  social  arrangements  of  those  early  times  were 
gradually  changed.  A  new  industrial  system  began  to  prevail 
in  many  parts  of  New  England.  After  the  Revolution,  fac- 
tory labor  began  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  social 
organization.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  binding  out  of 
young  children  to  labor,  with  the  consequent  deprivation  of 
school  privileges,  had  become  so  great  an  evil  that  the  old  laws 
were  found  insufficient  checks.  Connecticut,  in  1813,  required 
that  all  children  employed  in  factories  be  taught  the  three 
common  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  school  instruction.  Doubtless  the  ap- 
prentice system  rendered  such  a  provision,  at  that  time,  prac- 
tically impossible.  Massachusetts  first  faced  the  problem  in 
1836.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  no 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  should  be  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  unless  they  should  have  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school  for  at  least  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding  each  year  of  employment. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  what  had  at  that  time  been 
accomplished  in  English  factory  legislation,  as  regards  educa- 
tion. The  act  of  1802  required  all  apprentices  in  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  during  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  "or  either 
of  them,"  upon  every  working  day  during  the  hours  of  work, 
by  a  teacher  provided  and  paid  by  their  employer.  There 

1  George  H.  Martin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
Philadelphia,  1891. 
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was  also  provision  for  religious  instruction.  It  was  this  Eng- 
lish statute,  doubtless,  which  suggested  that  framed  by  Con- 
necticut a  few  years  later.  Neither  required  school  attend- 
ance, but  instruction  within  the  mill  was  compulsory.  Both 
laws  operated  on  the  employers,  and  not  on  the  parents. 

The  next  important  step  in  English  factory  legislation  was 
the  act  of  1833,  which  provided,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories  to  enforce  observance  of 
the  law.  The  minimum  age  of  children  employed  in  factories 
was  made  nine  years,  and,  from  nine  to  thirteen,  such  children 
were  required  to  attend  two  hours  each  day,  for  six  days  of 
every  week,  some  school  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,  in  default 
of  such  choice,  appointed  by  the  inspector.  Both  parents  and 
employers  were  made  liable  to  fines,  the  parents  up  to  twenty 
shillings,  the  employers  up  to  twenty  pounds.  This  act 
applied  to  nearly  all  the  textile  manufacturers.' 

As  compared  with  the  English  laws  of  that  time,  the  Massa- 
chusetts enactment  of  1836  was  very  defective.  It  fixed  no 
minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children.  It  placed  no 
responsibility  whatever  on  the  parents.  The  time  of  required 
attendance  was  too  short  to  warrant  profitable  results. 
Finally,  while  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  was  imposed  on  owners, 
agents,  or  superintendents  of  factories  for  each  violation  of 
the  law,  there  was  no  prosecuting  officer  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision effective.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Massachusetts  had  one  powerful  advantage  over  England  in 
the  securing  of  school  attendance,  even  in  the  absence  of  effi- 
cient legal  enactments.  This  advantage,  of  course,  lay  in  her 
admirable  free  school  system  itself,  which  by  its  very  existence 
and  status  in  the  commonwealth  did  much  to  make  compul- 
sion needless.  .Then,  too,  the  class  affected  by  this  kind  of 
legislation,  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  England 
then,  or  in  our  own  country  to-day,  was  numerically  small. 
Accurate  labor  statistics  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  are 
wanting,  but  we  know  that,  while  children  were  employed  in 

*  Mr.  John  White,  Laws  on  Compulsory  Education,  Fortnightly  Review,  June, 
1876. 
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the  factories,  they  were  American  children,  from  American 
homes,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now.  They  grew  up  in 
the  traditions  of  a  people  which  for  two  hundred  years  had 
hardly  known  a  time  when  the  humblest  citizen  could  not  read 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  statesmanship  of  Win- 
throp  had  not  been  fruitless.  His  statutes  were  no  longer 
formally  in  force,  but  no  corner  of  New  England  was  free  from 
their  influence  and  spirit.  A  very  different  environment  was 
this  from  that  of  the  English  factory  employee  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Behind  him  were  generations  of  unlettered  toilers  like 
himself,  but  not  until  recent  times  had  "government"  under- 
taken to  look  after  the  intellectual  needs  of  his  children,  and 
"government"  was  a  mysterious  agency  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  if  he  could  help  it.  And  yet,  while  the  con- 
ditions  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  main,  were  unusually  favorable 
to  the  extension  of  popular  education,  new  obstacles  were 
arising  whose  circumvention  demanded  a  statesmanship  of  the 
most  alert  and  sagacious  order.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  industrial  changes  which  marked  the  early  decades  of  the 
present  century,  and  of  their  relations  to  educational  problems- 
Difficulties  even  more  serious  were  threatened  by  the  rapid 
influx  of  a  foreign  population.  The  people  were  losing  their 
boasted  homogeneity.  There  was  no  mistaking  that.  Could 
the  much  vaunted  institutions  of  the  Puritan  rigitne  survive 
under  the  new  social  conditions?  In  a  future  paper  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  this  question  has  been 
answered  by  the  logic  of  events. 


William  B.  Shaw. 
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THE  PARALLEL  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

The  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  the  gram- 
mars of  different  languages  was  first  forced  upon  my  attention, 
in  a  practical  form,  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster.  Every  class- 
room  had  a  different  set  of  grammatical  terms.  It  needed 
little  reflection  to  see  that  this  want  of  uniformity  did  not 
correspond  to  any  radical  and  inexpugnable  differences  in  the 
languages  concerned;  were  not  Latin, Greek,  French, German, 
and  English  sister-languages,  members  of  the  great  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family  ?  Was  it  a  priori  likely  that  their  grammatical 
systems  should  be  so  diverse  as  was  implied  by  the  practice  of 
schools?  If  not,  was  it  not  possible  that  something  might 
be  done  to  introduce  concentration  into  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages by  a  well-considered  and  uniform  grammatical  scheme  ? 
Would  not  such  a  measure  be  sure  to  save  time  and  tend  to 
clear  up  the  ideas  of  pupils  on  many  an  obscure  point  ? 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  average  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  on  the 
subject  of  tenses.  Suppose  the  pupil  has  to  parse  the  verb  in 
"After  the  Commonwealth  came  the  Restoration he  will 
probably  win  his  teacher's  approval  if  he  calls  it  past  indefinite 
— indefinite  because  the  action  is  marked  as  neither  continu- 
ous nor  complete.  Suppose  that  "he  is  now  told  to  translate 
this  sentence  into  French ;  he  will  probably  try  h  la  Ripub- 
lique  a  succtdt  la  Restauration,  for  does  not  his  sacred  book — 
his  grammar — tell  him  that  the  past  indefinite  of  succtder  is  a 
succtcM  ?  At  the  same  time,  if  his  eye  wanders  over  the  page, 
he  may  observe  that  the  form  translated  by  the  English 
"  followed  "  is  not  a  succtd^  but  succtda,  and  that  this  is  called 
past  definite.  His  teacher,  too,  will  tell  him  that  in  the  sen- 
tence in  question  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  h  laRtpublique 
succtda  la  Restauration  ;  "  it  is  k  definite  statement  of  histor- 
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ical  fact/'  he  says,  "  of  which  the  date  might  be  given :  hence 
we  want  not  the  pass/  incUfini  but  the  pass/  d/fini!'  This  is  a 
little  discouraging,  for  the  pupil  cannot  help  asking,  silently  if 
not  audibly,  is  not  the  sentence  in  English  also  a  definite 
statement  of  the  historical  fact  of  which  the  date  might  be 
given?  Still  he  submits,  perhaps  recording  the  observation 
that  there  is  something  indefinite  about  the  English  sentence, 
though  he  does  not  see  exactly  what.  In  the  next  class  the 
same  sentence  has  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  What  is  the 
Latin  past  indefinite  ?  He  is  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
none  !  But  stay ;  here  is  a  form  which  is  translated  "  loved  " 
or  "  has  loved."  But,  why  is  it  called  perfect  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Latin  language  has  only  one  form  for  two  some- 
what different  meanings,  and  the  form  is  called  after  the  less 
common  usage  of  it.  The  pupil  then  proceeds  to  the  Greek 
class-room,  where  he  hears  the  tense  that  corresponds  to  the 
English  "  came,"  called  an  aorist,  and  this  term  is  explained 
to  him  as  meaning  indefinite,  *.  e.,  past  indefinite  (in  the  Indic- 
ative). Then  why  should  not  the  French  succida  be  also  called 
an  aorist  ?  Again  he  is  told  that  the  French  tense  was  called 
pr/ttrit  aortste,  or  ind/fini,  or  inditermini  by  French  grammari- 
ans of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 1  but  that  mod- 
ern grammarians  have  changed  the  name,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  French  Academy.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  to 
him  exactly  why.  Of  one  thing,  however,  the  pupil  will  feel 
confident — the  Germans  and  the  English  are  of  one  blood: 
surely  the  German  grammar  will  call  the  corresponding 
German  form  (folgte  or  kam)  a  past  indefinite.  The  young 
philologist  turns  eagerly  to  his  German  grammar :  what  is  his 
dismay  to  find  it  called  imperfect  * — not  even  past  imperfect ! 

1  e.g.,  Estienne,  Grammaire  Franfaise,  says,  II  denote  Taction  ou  passion  par- 
faicte,  duquel  toutefois  le  temps  n'est  pas  bien  determine*  de  sort*  qtCil  despende 
de  quelque  autre."  Of  the  form  then  called pr/terit  compose*  or  d/fini  or  d/termin/t 
he  says,  "II  signifie  le  temps  du  tout  passe,  ne  requerant  aucune  suite  qui  luy  soit 
necessaire  pour  donner  perfection  du  sens."  Mr.  H.  Sweet  uses  the  term  definite 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  and  applies  it  to  the  English  "  I  was  writing,"  "  I  have 
written,"  because  these  tenses  suggest  in  themselves  a  reference  to  a  definite  point 
of  time,  1.  e.t  because  they  are  relative  tenses. 

'  That  the  term  imperfect— so  commonly  employed  in  the  German  grammars  used 
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"  Imperfect,"  his  teacher  will  explain,  "  as  distinct  from 
perfect :  must  not  every  tense  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect?" 
But  the  effect  of  explanations  will  now  be  simply  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack  ;  as  for  trying  to 
understand  the  relation  of  the  terms  used  to  denote  this  tense 
in  different  languages — that  way  madness  lies ;  a  very  Proteus 
of  a  tense  it  appears  to  him — now  a  bush,  now  a  bear,  now 
running  water.  His  only  hope  lies  in  keeping  a  separate 
compartment  of  his  mind  for  each  separate  language.  Per- 
fect in  Latin,  aorist  in  Greek,  past  indefinite  in  English, 
past  definite  in  French,  imperfect  in  German — quot  Ungues, 
tot  notnina. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  the  briefest  discussion  of  the 
perplexities  involved  in  the  ordinary  terminology  over  the 
whole  field  of  grammar.  Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  Every  practical 
teacher  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  parts  of  speech 
are  classified  differently  in  different  languages  (articles,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives,  adverbs  and  conjunctions).  French  has 
a  " participle "  where  Latin  has  a  "gerund"  (cf.  legendo,  en 
lisani).  Some  languages  have  a  "  Conditional  Mood,"  others 
have  none,  although  all  express  the  same  kinds  of  conditional 
sentences.'  Sentences  are  analyzed  quite  differently  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  cardinal  term  "predicate  "  being  in  some 
cases  used  to  include  the  verb,  in  others  to  exclude  it,  some- 
times even  to  denote  the  verb  alone ;  "  complement,"  "  attri- 
bute," and  "  object,"  "  active,"  "  passive,"  "  middle,"  "  neuter," 
"transitive,"  and  "intransitive,"  "complex,"  "compound," 
and  "  compound-complex,"  and  a  host  of  similar  terms  vary  in 

in  English  and  probably  also  in  American  schools — is  a  misnomer  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Lattmann  in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik.  The  German  ham  has  all  the 
meanings  of  the  English  came,  and  both  ought  to  be  called  simply  past,  being  equiva- 
lent sometimes  to  the  Greek  aorist  (Indie.  jfMe=came)t  sometimes  to  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  imperfect  (i.  was  coming.  2.  used 


1  The  term  "  Conditional  Mood  "  is  objectionable  (i)  because  it  is  not  the  mood  of 
the  clause  of  condition  (the  If -clause) ;  (ii)  because  one  of  its  most  frequent  uses 
is  in  sentences  like  M  he  said  that  he  would  come"  which  have  nothing  characteris- 
tic at  all  to  do  with  conditional  sentences,  but  mark  an  action  as  in  prospect  in  the 
past ;  (iii)  because  the  form  is  historically  either  a  Subjunctive,  as  in  German  {wurde 
komtnen),  or  an  Indicative,  as  in  French  (viendrait). 
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definition,  and  soon  come  to  be  to  the  pupil  mere  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  This  is  the  result,  not  of  employ- 
ing grammatical  terminology,  which,  if  rightly  used,  is  an 
indispensable  aid  to  clear  teaching,  but  of  employing  it 
vaguely  and  inconsistently.  Many  of  the  distinctions  which 
are  insisted  upon  depend  not  on  any  peculiarities  of  the 
languages  in  question,  but  simply  upon  differences  of  opinion 
among  grammarians.  The  reformer  feels  like  the  woman 
who  told  Professor  Adams  that  she  could  quite  well  under- 
stand, after  his  explanation,  how  the  stars  were  discovered, 
but  "how  did  people  find  out  their  names?" 

In  whatever  way  or  ways  the  difficult  problem  of  gram- 
matical nomenclature  is  to  be  solved,  one  thing  seems  clear, 
that  the  terms  at  present  in  vogue  in  different  languages  are 
not  adapted  to  be  used  side  by  side.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  ingenuity  of  Greek  philosophers,  Roman  emperors, 
academies,  schoolmasters,  philologists,  each  working  entirely 
from  his  own  point  of  view  and  in  the  interests  of  some  par- 
ticular grammatical  system  or  convenience.  The  Greeks  did 
not  care  about  barbarian  tongues ;  the  academies  were  think- 
ing only  of  the  purity  of  their  national  languages;  the 
philologists  were  not  always  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  schoolmasters ;  none  of  the  makers 
of  grammatical  terminology  considered  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  study  several  different  languages  at  once.  Voices  were, 
no  doubt,  raised  here  and  there  in  favor  of  co-ordination  and 
uniformity.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Ratke  and  Comenius 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  grammar  taught  in  any  one 
school  should  be  all  of  a  piece.  But  their  principles  remained 
mere  pious  aspirations,  without  effect  upon  the  practice 
of  schools,  till  the  present  century.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  various  tentative  efforts  in  the  direction  of  co-ordinat- 
ing terminology  have  been  made.  In  1840  Thiersch  declared 
that  two-thirds  of  the  labor  of  learning  Greek  might  be  saved 
by  making  its  grammar  parallel  to  that  of  Latin.  In  1843 
Kruges  brought  out  a  pamphlet  insisting  on  the  same  points, 
and,  moreover,  carried  out  the  principle  to  a  limited  ex- 
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tent  in  his  Latin  grammar.  In  1852  Curtius  explained  in 
the  preface  to  his  Greek  grammar  how  Latin  and  Greek  might 
be  connected  on  a  philological  basis;  and  in  1866  Lattmann 
maintained  that  for  German  pupils  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  treated  as  forming  a  single  group 
(zur  Methodik  des  gratnmatischen  Unterrichts  in  lateinischen  und 
deutschen).  In  Denmark  Madvig  appeared  in  support  of  co- 
ordinating Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  the  main  teaching 
went  on  as  before.  No  comprehensive  plan  had  been  pro- 
posed, dealing  with  all  the  languages  taught  in  schools ;  still 
less,  was  any  such  plan  actually  carried  out  in  a  series  of 
parallel  grammars.  The  improvements  made  were  good,  so 
far  as  they  went ;  but  they  were  limited  by  the  shackles  of 
the  old  system.  The  reformers  did  not  insist  on  the  principle 
that  instruction  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  i.  e.9  from  the  mother  tongue  to  the  foreign  tongue. 
In  syntax,  especially,  they  failed  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme 
which  should  be  universally  applicable  and  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure — novate — in  dealing  with  the  varying  usages  of 
different  languages.  Syntax  continued  to  revolve  round 
accidence,  setting  forth  the  "  uses  of  forms the  fact  was 
not  recognized  that  sentence-construction  and  uses  of  forms 
are  two  different  things,  or  at  any  rate  two  entirely  different 
ways  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of  language. 

It  was  in  view  of  facts  like  these  that  a  society  called  the 
Grammatical  Society  was  formed  in  Birmingham  in  the 
year  1885.  I*  was  joined  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  town,  and  soon  attracted  members  not  only 
from  other  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  United  States.  I  gratefully  remember,  as 
secretary,  the  letters  of  encouragement  that  we  received  from 
teachers  abroad,  and  the  liberal  help  which  was  accorded  to  us  , 
in  the  form  of  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the  fly-leaves  which 
we  circulated.  The  leading  principle  of  the  society  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extracts  from  its  prospectus: 

The  object  of  the  Grammatical  Society  is  to  introduce  simplicity  and  uniformity 
into  the  teaching  of  grammar.    Its  members  believe  that  unnecessary  difficulties  are 
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at  present  caused  by  diversity  of.  method  and  terminology  ;  that  the  discordant 
classifications  and  names  adopted  in  the  grammars  of  different  languages  may  be,  at 
least  partially,  harmonized  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  point  of  view  ;  and  that 
the  teaching  of  each  language  may  gain  by  a  more  thorough  comparison  with  the 
grammars  of  other  languages. 

(i)  The  sphere  of  what  is  common  to  different  languages  should  be  indicated 
more  accurately  than  at  present  by  identity  of  name. 

(ii)  Divergencies  should  be  marked  by  differences  of  name  ;  partial  divergencies 
by  partially  different,  but  not  inconsistent,  names. 

•  •*••• 
The  Society  does  not  contemplate  a  revolution  in  terminology.    It  holds  that  the 
ordinary  stock  of  names,  if  used  economically,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand. 

The  co-operation  of  practical  teachers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  earnestly 
desired.  It  is  hoped  that  the  accession  of  foreign  members  will  give  an  international 
character  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  Members  are  in  no  way  pledged  or  bound  by 
resolutions  passed. 

During  two  years  (1886-88)  frequent  committee  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  brief  English  grammar 
was  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  three  members.  Meanwhile 
other  grammars  on  the  lines  of  the  Society  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  were  published  during  the  years  1887-89/ 
Since  that  date  the  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  less 
active,  and  only  occasional  meetings  have  been  held ;  it 
believes  that,  in  the  main,  its  task  has  been  completed ;  but  it 
still  exists,  ready  to  resume  work  with  its  old  energy  should 
the  necessity  arise  of  reconsidering  any  of  its  decisions,  or  an 
opportunity  offer  of  extending  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  reception  with  which  our  work  has  met  in  the  press, 
and  by  the  public  generally,  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  future  of  the  movement.*   On  some  such 

4  In  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  London  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York).  I  desire  to  express  here  my  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  my  collaborateurs  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.  D.  (German  Grammar), 
L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.  A.  (French  Grammar),  J.  Hall,  M.  A.,  and  A.  J.  Cooper, 
F.  C.  P.  (English  Grammar),  H,  B.  Clarke,  B.  A.  (Spanish  Grammar),  C.  M.  Dix, 
M.  A.  (three  Latin  Readers  and  Writers),  J.  C.  Nicol,  M.  A.  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Smith, 
M.  A.  (Fourth  Latin  Reader  and  Writer),  W.  S.  Macgowan,  B.  A.,  LI.  M.  (Second 
German  Reader  and  Writer),  G.  Fiedler,  Ph.  D.  (Third  German  Reader  and  Writer, 
in  preparation),  R.  J.  Marich,  and  W.  S.  Lyon  (First  French  Reader  and  Writer), 
P.  E.  E.  Barbier  (Second  French  Reader  and  Writer),  L.  Barbe*  (Third  French 
Reader  and  Writer),  M.  Zweifel  (Preparatory  French  Course),  M.  A.  Woods 
(English  Examples  and  Exercises). 

6  Among  a  large  number  of  reviews  those  by  the  following  writers  stand  out 
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lines  as  those  we  have  indicated,  a  reform  will  be  brought 
about,  by  means  of  which  organization  and  concentration  will 
be  introduced  into  the  teaphing  of  languages  in  secondary 
schools,  and  the  present  chaos  of  methods  will  disappear. 
Among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  educationists  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  question  by  their  devotion  to  the  art 
of  education — an  art  which,  like  all  other  arts,  involves  a 
science,  and  which  in  its  best  forms  stands  in  the  closest  rela- 
tion to  practical  needs,  being  based  upon  the  experience  not 
of  a  single  individual,  but  of  many  minds  working  under  various 
conditions.  There  have  been  many  expressions  of  approval  of 
the  principle  of  parallelism  by  German  teachers  within  the  last 
few  years  ;*  but  the  most  emphatic  and  direct  testimony  to  its 
importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  Lehrpldne  und  Lehrauf- 
gaben  just  issued  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
containing  the  results  arrived  at  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  conferences,  in  which  the  Emperor  took  so  prominent  a 
part.  I  extract  a  few  passages  which  bear  upon  parallelism  : 
"The  terminology  of  German  grammar  is  to  be  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  that  of  Latin  "  (p.  13) ;  "  Grammatrical  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  is  to  be  retained,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
pupil  with  an  objective  standard  for  criticising  his  own  and 
foreign  languages  "  (p.  16) ;  "  In  the  choice  of  a  Latin  gram- 
mar care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  does  not  differ  too  much  in  its 
whole  structure  from  the  Greek  grammar  to  be  used  side  by 
side  with  it  "  (p.  23) ;  "  In  the  choice  of  a  French  and  an 
English  grammar  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  dif- 
ferent in  their  whole  structure,  and  that  the  terminology  be 

prominently  as  throwing  light  upon  some  important  aspects  of  the  question  : 
Mr.  H.  Bradley  {Academy^  London,  November  23,  1889),  Professor  W.  G.  Hale 
{Classical  Review,  December,  1889).  Dr.  F.  Hornemann  (Lekrproben  und Lekrgange, 
November  20,  1889),  Dr.  W.  Mangold  (Englische  Studien%  vol.  xvi,  part  2,  1891). 

•  F.  Hornemann.  Gedanken  und  Vorschlage  zu  einer  Parallel  Grammatik  der /tin/ 
Schulsfracken  (1888)  ;  Eichner,  Zur  Umgestaltung  des  lateinischen  Unterrichts 
(1888)  ;  the  late  O.  Frick  (one  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  Germany, 
and  a  member  of  the  recent  Schulreform  commission)  in  Lekrproben  und  Lekrgdnge  • 
(November  15,  1888) ;  F.  Henssmer,  Ibid.  (November  17, 1888)  ;  A.  Waldeck,  and 
others. 
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here  the  same  as  in  other  languages"  (p.  37) ;  "The  German 
language  is  to  form  the  center  of  instruction  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  hitherto  "(p.  71).  -  I  quote,  also,  one  passage  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  a  closely  related  problem,  the 
principles  on  which  reading  and  exercise  books  should  be 
constructed :  "  The  object  of  study  (in  French)  is  to  be 
attained  by  shortening  the  course  of  instruction  in  grammar, 
and  further  developing  the  so-called  'new  method';  the  Min- 
istry feels  itself  confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  results  already 
attained  in  many  institutions."  These  new  Lehrpldne  went 
into  operation  at  Easter  of  the  present  year,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think.that  their  immediate  effect  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  series  of  parallel  grammars  for  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand  opponents  have  not  been  wanting — 
opponents  on  principle,  who  believe  that  the  idea  of  parallelism 
1^  a  mistake.  They  appear  to  be  a  decided  minority,  and  they 
have  not  expressed  their  views  in  print,  so  that  I  am  unable 
to  say  precisely  what  those  views  are  ;  but  I  gather  that  ob- 
jections were  raised  on  two  grounds :  (i)  that  it  is  a  useful  men- 
tal gymnastic  for  pupils  to  have  to  co-ordinate  terminology 
for  themselves ;  if  they  hear  a  thing  called  by  one  name  in 
one  language  and  by  another  name  in  another  language  they 
will  get  insight  into  the  truth  of  Bacon's  saying,  "  Words,  as 
a  Tartar's  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
wisest,  and  mightily  entrance  and  pervert  the  judgment." 
This,  if  I  have  expressed  it  rightly,  is  not  a  very  difficult 
requirement  to  meet.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  are  other 
and  more  important  tasks  that  lie  before  the  pupil  learning 
foreign  languages  than  that  of  studying  the  limitations  and 
defects  of  human  speech  ?  There  is,  indeed,  no  danger  of  our 
making  the  path  of  the  pupil  too  smooth  ;  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  schoolboy  are  real  enough — and  there  are 
plenty  more  awaiting  him  at  college — without  any  "  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness"  on  the  part  of  his  teacher.  To  be  con- 
sistent, such  objectors  should  go  farther  and  abolish  the  vestiges 
of  parallelism  which  exist  in  current  grammars;  for  example, 
give  a  different  name  to  the  "present"  tense  in  different 
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languages,  (ii)  It  is  sometimes  held  that  parallelism  would  be 
all  very  well  if  the  facts  of  different  languages  ran  parallel. 
Now  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist  is  not  the  kinship  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  but  the  fruitfulness  of  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  in  studying  their  differences.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  reform  in  which  I  am  interested.  Diverse, 
yet  related,  facts  lie  before  us  ;  we  want  to  understand  them — 
if  not  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  at  any  rate  in  them- 
selves. We  can  do  so  only  by  comparing  them  with  some 
conception  in  our  own  minds.  Shall  we  understand  fact  A  by 
conception  x,  fact  B  by  comparing  it  with  conception  y,  and 
so  forth  ?  Will  it  not  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  clearness  if  we 
compare  fact  A  and  fact  B  both  with  conception  x?  In  other 
words  we  want  a  single  and  invariable  set  of  grammatical  cate- 
gories— a  single  scheme  of  time  relations,  a  single  scheme  of 
conditional  sentences,  a  single  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  a  single  scheme  of  analysis  of  sentences,  a  single  classi- 
fication of  sounds,  and  sb  forth.  Without  this  unity,  the  pupil 
floats  about  helplessly  among  the  manifold  phenomena  of  dif- 
ferent languages ;  by  means  of  it  he  secures  firm  ground,  and 
is  enabled  to  understand  how  far  different  languages  agree  and 
how  far  they  differ.  On  what  basis  is  this  uniform  set  of  gram- 
matical categories  to  be  constructed  ?  The  answer  must  be,  I 
think,  on  thought  relations7 — on  meanings,  which  are  of  no 
special  nationality,  and  in  the  first  instance  on  meanings  as 
expressed  in  the  mother  tongue.  To  base  our  categories 
entirely  on  the  mother  tongue  would  involve  doing  violence 
to  foreign  languages  ;  to  base  them  entirely  upon  logic  might 
land  us  in  Hermann's  method,  now  generally  and  rightly  dis- 
credited, of  treating  Greek  syntax  in  the  light  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  The  pupil,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  fully  equipped 
at  the  start  with  such  a  set  of  grammatical  conceptions  as  I 
am  contemplating ;  but  he  will  gradually  enter  into  full  pos- 
session of  them  if  he  sees  them  presented  again  and  again 
in  a  succession  of  grammars — if,  in  fact,  they  exist  in  the 

'  See  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  point  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison  in  the  Academy 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May,  1888). 
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mind  of  all  his  teachers.  The  present  incoherent  method 
reminds  one  of  the  game  of  cross-questions  and  crooked 
answers ;  or  of  the  story  how  a  lady  (or  gentleman)  once 
asked  Professor  Jevons,  who  had  been  explaining  to  her  the 
construction  of  his  logical  machine,  whether  if  you  put  in 
the  wrong  question,  you  would  get  but  the  right  answer. 
I  insert  a  specimen  of  the  parallel  method. 


Conditional  sentences  fall  into  two  main  classes : 

A.  Those  in  which  the  principal  clause  (main  clause, 
Apodosis)  does  not  speak  of  what  would  be  or  would 
have  been. 

B.  Those  in  which  the  principal  clause  speaks  of  what 
would  be  or  would  have  been. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  table  as  that  on  p. 
459  is  not  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  at  a  single  view  until 
he  has  had  experience  of  its  parts,  in  dealing  with  the  several 
languages.  Details  are  omitted,  and  some  questions  as  to 
tenses  in  Class  A  are  left  for  treatment  in  a  different  place. 

A  similar  treatment  of  temporal  clauses  includes  a  dis- 
tinction between  (i)  those  temporal  clauses  which  speak  of 
something  as  actually  happening  (or  having  happened),  and 
(ii)  those  temporal  clauses  which  speak  of  something  as  merely 
contemplated  or  in  prospect ;  compare: 

(i)  He  departed  before  I  arrived. 

(ii)  He  tried  to  depart  before  I  should  arrive. 

(i)  I  waited  till  he  came. 

(ii)  I  waited  till  he  should  come. 

English  marks  this  distinction  of  meaning  in  past  time  by 
using  "should;"  Latin  and  German  by  the  Subjunctive; 
French  does  not  mark  it  at  all  (avant  queyjusqu&  ce  que,  taking 
the  Subjunctive  in  both  cases),  and  so  forth. 

"Commands"  form  one  of  our  grammatical  categories; 
here  the  pupil  finds  under  one  heading  what  he  has  otherwise 
to  search  for  under  the  "  Uses  of  the  Imperative"  and  "  Uses 
of  the  Subjunctive." 
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Under  "  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  Adjective  "  he  learns 
that  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  the  predicate  adjective 
agrees  with  the  word  to  which  it  refers  in  gender,  number 
(and  case),  while  in  German  it  is  uninflected ;  cf.  mos  est 
antiquus,  6  vopios  apxotioS  iGtiv,  La  coutume  est  ancienne,  Der 
Gebrauch  ist  alt. 

I  hope  that  these  specimens  of  our  method  will  be  sufficient 
to  protect  us  from  the  charge  of  false  parallelism ;  I  mean  the 
mechanical  forcing  of  one  language  into  the  mold  of  another. 
In  an  old-fashioned  German  grammar,  to  be  found  in  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  are  several  beautiful  examples  of 
false  parallelism  ;  one  of  them  is  the  discovery  of  an  Optative 
Mood  in  German.  The  typical  verb  taken  for  conjugation  is 
the  impersonal  es  regnety  of  which  the  Optative  is  given  as 
wollte  Gott  es  regnet  /  ("Would  to  God  that  it  were  rain- 
ing!")  False  parallelism  sometimes  finds  cases  in  languages 
which  rely  entirely  upon  the  use  of  prepositions ;  whereas  the 
true  definition  of  "  case,"  as  that  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  marks  it  as  subject  or  object,  or  as  standing  in  some 
adjectival  or  adverbial  relation  in  the  sentence,  excludes  the 
treatment  of  phrases  formed  with  prepositions  (e.  g,  of  John> 
h  la  patrie)  as  cases,  though  they  may  be  equivalent  to  cases. 
And  it  appears  at  least  questionable,  whether  the  assigning 
of  genders  to  English  nouns  does  not  go  a  dangerous  length 
in  the  same  direction.  Modern  English  has  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns denoting  males,  females,  and  things  without  sex;  but 
has  it  genders  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  other  languages 
studied  in  schools  have  them  ? 


E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 


Mason  College, 

Birmingham,  England. 


V. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  ARCHBISHOP 

IRELAND. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  few  misrepresentations  in  Mr.  Mooney's 
article  on  "The  Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,*'  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 
The  misrepresentations  concern  the  action  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  local  school  boards.  Before 
taking  the  chair  of  Recent  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  the 
Catholic  University,  I  was  engaged  during  five  years  in  the 
Saint  Thomas'  Seminary,  Merriam  Park,  Minn.,  the  eccle- 
siastical seminary  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  I  was  the 
first  superior  of  that  institution ;  and  before  being  called  to 
that  position  I  had  been  during  three  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Faribault,  Minn. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
archbishop,  and  with  all  the  facts  in  the  transfer  of  the 
parochial  school  of  that  parish  to  the  school  board  of  the  city 
of  Faribault.    This  is  my  title  to  speak  in  the  matter. 

I.  Mr.  Mooney  writes1:  "At  Faribault  on  August  31,  1891, 
the  Catholic  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  handed  over  to  the 
local  school  board  the  parochial  school  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  three  Catholic  congregations  had  previously  been 
educated."  (1)  "Handed  over"  is  ambiguous.  The  school 
was  not  given,  nor  sold,  but  rented  for  one  year  to  the  board. 
The  intent  is  that  if  the  experiment — for  the  arrangement 
is  only  an  experiment — at  the  end  of  the  year  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  to  the  contract,  it  shall  cease,  and 
the  status  quo  ante  shall  be  resumed.  What  has  been  handed 
over  is  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  running  ex- 
penses of  it.    (2)  The  children  of  the  school  in  question 
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belong  to  the  one  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
There  are  two  other  Catholic  churches  in  Faribault,  one 
for  the  Catholics  speaking  German,  and  one  for  the  Catholics 
speaking  French.  Each  has  its  own  school.  The  transfer  has 
been  made  for  the  school  of  the  English-speaking  congrega- 
tion only. 

II.  "The  school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  now 
known  as  the  Hill  School,"  says  Mr.  Mooney.  It  was  com- 
monly so  known  and  called  in  the  time  of  my  pastorate,  and 
not  only  the  school  but  the  church  as  well.  I  should  not 
wonder,  however,  if  the  official  title  of  the  school  has  been 
dropped  by  the  board  since  the  transfer. 

III.  "The  crucifixes  and  all  emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith 
were  at  once  removed  from  the  rooms  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  transfer."  In  fact,  before  the  transfer  was  made,  the 
removal  had  taken  place ;  no  order  of  the  school  board  was 
ever  issued  on  this  point.  I  transcribe  here  an  account  lately 
sent  me  by  the  vice  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Fairbault,  Mr.  M.  H.  Keeley: 

"  This  point  has  been  given  great  prominence  by  certain  Catholic  writers  who 
denounce  an  arrangement  which  many  other  Catholics,  as  true  to  Mother  Church 
and  as  solicitous  for  her  welfare  as  they,  not  only  commend  but  actively  support. 
The  voluntary  removal  of  one  or  two  Catholic  symbols  from  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom,  by  the  sisters  in  charge,  who  found  a  place  for  them  elsewhere,  has 
been  made  to  play  a  star  part  in  a  very  unwitty  warfare  directed  against  the  transfer. 
It  may  be  entirely  proper,  in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  on  this  head  that  have 
so  largely  obtained,  to  give  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  removal  of  these  symbols. 
As  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact  facts,  I  herewith  submit  them,  offering  no 
apology  for  the  counsel  I  gave,  and  most  emphatically  denying  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  or  its  execution  to  wound  intelligent  Catholic  feeling  and  sentiment. 
And  it  is  intelligent  Catholic  feeling  and  sentiment  we  want  to  form  and  maintain  in 
this  country,  if  we  desire  the  Church  to  realize  all  the  proud  possibilities  awaiting  it 
in  the  future ;  a  destiny  which  it  certainly  will  compass,  if  the  policies  of  its  foremost 
minds  be  permitted  to  guide  the  way.  The  removal  was  primarily  due  to,  and,  I 
may  say,  solely  on,  my  own  personal  suggestion.  The  board  in  its  official  capacity 
never  formulated  «an  order  or  resolution  directing  it,  nor  did  it  enter  as  a  factor 
into  the  original  arrangement  Wishing  to  safeguard  a  movement  in  the  success  of 
which,  as  a  Catholic  and  citizen,  I  felt  profoundly  interested,  I  urged  that  these 
symbols,  the  sight  of  which  in  the  schoolroom  would  inevitably  precipitate  a  storm 
upon  it,  be  taken  away.  It  did  not  require  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  see  that 
the  movement  itself  would  attract  the  aim  of  the  shotted  guns  of  a  wrathful  and 
unreasoning  criticism.  Suffer  these  symbols  to  remain  as  in  the  parochial  days, 
and  the  bigot,  out  gunning  for  everything  savoring  of  Rome,  would  not  be  slow  to 
introduce  them  in  his  arraignment  of  the  movement,  as  indisputable  evidence  that 
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the  Hill  School  was  indeed  and  in  fact  the  old  parochial  school  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  new  name.  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  most  judicious  thing  to  remove 
anything  that  would  give  aid  or  comfort  to  bigotry,  in  the  attack  which  I  knew  was 
bound  to  come,  or  give  its  argument  in  opposition  the  faintest  color  of  plausibility. 
The  subsequent  assaults,  made  all  along  the  line,  abundantly  justified  the  course  I 
suggested.  Buttressed  as  it  was  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  and  supported  by  a 
magnificent  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  Faribault,  and  the  splendid  support  of 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State,  the  movement  here,  when  the  cyclone 
came,  presented  no  weak  side  to  its  onset,  but  stood  and  stands  '  full  square  to 
every  wind  that  blows,'  unshaken  and  undisturbed." 

IV.  "The  text-books  of  the  public  schools  have  been  intro- 
duced in  all  grades."  The  text-books  used  in  the  Hill  School 
are  uniform  with  those  used  in  the  same  grades  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  city;  books  which,  I  might  mention  in  this 
connection,  were,  before  they  were  introduced,  submitted  to 
Father  Conry,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  question,  for  exami- 
nation, that  he  might  assure  himself  that  they  did  not  con- 
tain any  matter  derogatory  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

V.  "  The  parish  priest  has  no  voice  or  authority  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  in  fixing  the  standards."  Father 
Conry  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Hill  School,  any  more  than  he  has  in  the 
management  of  any  other  school  in  the  city  belonging  to 
the  public  system.  The  authority  of  the  board  of  education 
is  undivided  and  supreme  in  this  respect,  and  goes  among 
other  things  to  the  selection  of  the  teachers,  the  choice  of 
text-books,  the  assignment  of  school  hours,  the  fixing  of 
grades,  and  the  curriculum  of  studies.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  board  would  not  be  glad  to  act,  and  with  pleasure, 
upon  any  advice  that  Father  Conry  might  offer  looking  to 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  school,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
retaining  the  services  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  as  teachers, 
when  the  school  passed  under  their  management.  And  the 
wisdom  of  the  board  in  retaining  those  teachers  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  as  their  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  unex- 
celled. In  the  entire  arrangement  there  is  a  stronger  agree- 
ment and  one  more  binding  and  sacred  in  its  terms  than 
any  committed  to  writing,  to  wit :  to  act  in  entire  good  faith 
with  each  other,  and  do  as  nearly  right  in  the  premises  as 
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honorable  minded  men  who  love  fair  play  and  justice  can,  and 
yet  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  their  official  duty  in  doing  so. 
This  is  the  situation,  and  it  is  working  most  admirably. 

VI.  "The  Catholic  school  has  become  a  ward  school."  This 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  there  are  no  ward 
schools  in  Faribault.  That  being  so,  the  Hill  School  is  not  a 
ward  school. 

VII.  "The  children  will  be  transferred  to  it  and  from  it 
regardless  of  creed."  Here  is  stated  a  conclusion  that  may  or 
may  not  follow.  The  board  has,  as  I  have  said,  the  exclusive 
control,  and  may  authorize  the  superintendent  to  do  any  grad- 
ing in  any  of  the  schools  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  the  pupils,  but  just  how  far  any  such  necessity 
will  exist  for  grading  into  or  out  of  the  Hill  School,  I  am  not 
at  this  time  prepared  to  state.  Last  fall  there  were  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  graded  into  the  High  School  out  of 
the  Hill  School,  but  since  that  time  no  changes  have  been 
made,  nor  will  there  be  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

No  doubt  Catholic  children  fit  to  enter  a  grade  superior  to 
any  found  in  the  Hill  School,  will  be  transferred  from  it  to 
the  High  School.  Such  passage  was  made  from  the  very  nec- 
essity of  the  case,  years  before  the  transfer,  by  wish  of  the 
parents  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Church  authorities. 

VIII.  "On  similar  terms,  with  slight  modifications  here  and 
there,  more  than  twenty  parochial  schools  have  been  trans- 
formed into  common  schools  within  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
Only  two  schools  have  undergone  the  transformation,  the 
school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Faribault  and  the 
school  of  St.  Michael  in  Stillwater,  both  as  experiments  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  the  contracts  to  be  rescinded  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  if  either  party  to  the  contract  is  not 
pleased  to  renew  it.  So  far,  the  accord  of  the  parties  has  been 
harmonious,  and  the  arrangement  works  smoothly.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that,  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Protestant  ministers  are  doing  their  best  to  cry  it  down,  but  the 
serious  and  fair-minded  men  of  the  State  look  on  it  with  favor, 
and  hope  that  the  true  solution  of  the  educational  difficulty 
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and  the  harmonious  training  of  all  the  children  of  all  classes 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  compromise. 

Mr.  Mooney  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  two  schools  concerned  has 
been  sacrificed.  The  supposition  of  such  a  thing  is  an  insult 
to  the  priests  of  Stillwater  and  Faribault  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical chief,  Archbishop  Ireland.  There  is  a  difference  of 
course.  The  difference  is  just  this,  that  whereas,  under  the 
old  arrangement,  catechism  was  taught  for  thirty  minutes 
during  school  hours,  under  the  new  plan  it  is  taught  for 
thirty  minutes  out  of  the  school  hours.  I  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  threats  on  the  part  of  an  association  of 
Protestant  ministers  having  its  seat  in  Minneapolis,  and  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stillwater,  to  lay  on  the  school 
board,  or  rather  the  county  officials  who  have  the  dis- 
bursing of  public  school  funds,  various  injunctions,  and 
thus  bring  the  arrangement  into  the  courts  and  to  the 
test  of  the  law.  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  wished 
for  by  Archbishop  Ireland  and  the  Catholics  of  Minnesota, 
and  they  hope  for  it  before  the  expiration  of  this  first  year  of 
experiment.  For  if  the  arrangement  were  declared  legal, 
the  Catholics  would  be  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  sup- 
porting their  own  schools  while  paying  taxes  for  schools  of 
the  State.  If  the  arrangement  were  declared  illegal,  then 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter,  Stillwater  and  Faribault 
would  return  to  the  status  quo  ante;  the  Catholics  of  Minne- 
sota would  know  that  they  must  continue  to  struggle  beneath 
their  double  load;  and  the  Protestant  public  would  clearly 
understand  why  a  divided  system  of  education  must  continue 
in  the  State ;  and  would  be  made  aware,  better  than  oceans  of 
ink  can  do  it,  of  the  unfairness  we  must  suffer,  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  make  advances  toward  harmony  without  sacrificing 
principle. 

Mr.  Mooiuy  writes  as  if  Archbishop  Ireland  had  introduced 
a  novelty  in  educational  matters,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In  both 
points  Mr.  Mooney  mistakes,  and  in  the  latter,  moreover,  he  is 
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irreverent.  The  plan  the  archbishop  seeks  to  domesticate  in 
Minnesota  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mooney,  I  presume,  is  a  professional  educationist,  and 
keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  I  refer  him  to  the  report  of  that 
official  for  the  year  1888-89,  vol.  1,  chapter  xvii,  "Religious 
Instruction  in  Public  Schools" ;  and  I  take  from  that  chapter 
the  following  brief  extracts,  which  will  make  known  facts  that 
are  not  commonly  understood. 

On  August  13,  1890,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent  a 
■circular  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  several 
States  asking  "for  detailed  information  as  to  the  practical 
efforts  at  compromise  which  may  have  been  made  in  this 
country  at  any  time  between  the  parish  school  and  the  public 
school  authorities.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  you  recall 
in  your  State,  or  elsewhere  in  this  country,  examples  of  adjust- 
ments between  public  and  parochial  school  authorities  involv- 
ing division  of  the  public  school  funds,  the  rental  of  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Churches,  with 
special  conditions  as  to  teachers  or  exercises  therein,  or 
arrangements  for  religious  instruction?"  answers  were  received 
showing  that  arrangements,  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
alike  to  that  of  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  were  or  had  been  at 
one  time  or  another  in  operation  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  quote  in  fuller  detail  the  arrangement  in  force 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  to  Poughkeepsie,  the  following  is  from  a  statement  made 
by  Hon.  George  E.  Cramer,  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  that  city  : 

"  About  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Poughkeepsie  assumed 
control  of  two  large  parochial  schools  which  for  several  years  had  been  maintained 
-at  its  own  expense  by  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  of  this  city,  in  buildings  owned 
and  erected  by  that  church  for  school  purposes.  The  conditions  upon  which  the 
board  accepted  these  schools  were  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  The  board  to  lease  from  the  church  the  school  buildings  at  the  nominal  rent  of 
%\  per  annum,  keep  them  in  repair,  pay  insurance,  cost  of  heating,  teachers'  salaries, 
and  other  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  and  conduct  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  schools  of  the  city  under  its  supervision  ;  the  church  reserving 
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the  privilege  of  using  the  building  for  its  own  purposes  outside  of  school  hours, 
but  no  religious  instruction  to  be  given  during  said  school  hours.  The  course  of 
studies,  text-books,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  general  conduct  and  control  of 
the  schools  to  be  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  and  the  members  of 
the  board  and  its  officers  and  agents  to  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  buildings  dur- 
ing school  hours.    This  arrangement  is  still  in  operation." 

As  to  Georgia,  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Zettler,  Macon,  Ga.,  reports 
as  follows : 

"The  second  year  of  our  school  system  the  Roman  Catholics  petitioned  our 
board  to  elect  two  teachers,  Sisters  of  Mercy  or  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  public  school  teachers,  and  allow  them  to  occupy  a  building  furnished 
by  members  of  that  Church,  and  also  to  permit  children  of  that  congregation  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  without  regard  to  school-district  lines,  to  attend  the  school  thus 
provided  for.  The  application  was  granted,  and  the  same  arrangement  has  con- 
tinued to  this  date.  The  same  books  are  used  in  this  school  as  in  the  others,  and 
the  school  has  the  same  daily  sessions  as  the  others." 

The  following  additional  cases  are  reported  from  Georgia: 

"The  school  board  of  Augusta  simply  appoints  Catholic  teachers  to  certain 
school  buildings  for  which  the  city  pays  no  rent.  Some  of  the  teachers  belong  to 
the  Order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  in  consideration  of  their  veiled  seclusion  they 
were,  at  the  special  request  of  the  commissioner,  excused  from  attendance  on  the 
normal  class,  by  the  trustees  of  the  wards  in  which  their  schools  are  situated.  This 
the  trustees  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the  board.  Others  of 
these  teachers  belong  to  the  Order  known  as  Christian  Brothers.  They  do  attend 
the  normal  class." 

The  plan  of  union  between  Roman  Catholics  and  the  city 
schools  in  Savannah  is  as  follows : 

"  I.  The  Catholic  schools  shall  be  received  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"  2.  Teachers  in  the  Catholic  Schools  shall  be  in  all  cases  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  to  be  subject  to  examination  and  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

41 3.  The  text-books  used  in  these  schools  shall  be  the  same  as  are  used  in  the 
other  public  schools,  except  books  on  history,  geography,  and  reading  books. 

"  4.  These  schools  shall  be  opened  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.    Such  versions  of  Scripture  may  be  used  as  the  teacher  may  prefer. 

"  5.  The  school  building  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

"6.  The  trustees  of  the  Catholic  school  buildings  shall  have  power  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  whenever  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  provided  that  they  shall  give  three  months'  notice 
of  such  withdrawal. 

"7.  In  case  of  such  withdrawal,  the  Board  of  Education  may  remove  all  apparatus, 
books,  movable  fixtures,  and  furniture  which  they  may  have  furnished  for  these 
schools. 

"  8.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  full  control  of  the  discipline,  instruction, 
and  general  management  of  these  schools,  the  same  as  of  the  other  schools  under 
their  care,  including  also  the  length  of  sessions,  the  arrangement  of  school,  courses 
of  study,  work  and  duties,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  school. 
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"9.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
normal  class,  the  same  as  teachers  of  other  public  schools.  They  will  give  respectful 
attention  to  the  suggestions  and  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  and  are  expected 
to  exert  themselves  to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
their  schools.  * 

"  10.  The  holidays  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  given  in  Catholic  Schools." 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Baker, 
says:  "This  arrangement  was  made  just  after  the  war,  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  unity  of  action  to  preserve 
our  public  school  system.  It  has  worked  very  harmoniously 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties." 

Mr.  Mooney  thinks,  and  boldly  says,  that  Archbishop  Ire- 
land is  not  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  has  gone  beyond  his  province, 
and  is  treading  ground  which  he  does  not  know.  It  might 
suffice  to  answer  that  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the  arch- 
bishop are  the  judges  in  the  premises;  let  us  calmly  await 
their  decision.  It  shows  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mooney 
to  quote  against  the  archbishop,  the  following  statute  of  the 
late  Cardinal  McCloskey :  "It  has  been  clearly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  that  no  Catholic,  of  whatever  rank  or  condi- 
tion he  may  be,  can  approve  of  any  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  which  religion  is  totally  excluded."  Religion  is  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  system  of  instruction  which  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  seeks  to  bring  about.  But  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Catholic  education,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
system  of  parochial  schools,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  with  all 
the  sacrifices  Catholics  have  made,  has  gathered  in  and  trained 
the  larger  number  of  Catholic  children  in  the  United  States? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  contrast.  We  have 
two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  Catholic  children,  at  the 
very  least,  to  instruct ;  we  have  in  our  Catholic  schools  to-day 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  children.  What  be- 
comes of  the  one  million  and  a  half  that  are  growing  up  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  schools?*    "The  parochial  school  is  the 

•  The  Northwestern  Chronicle  (Saint  Paul,  Minn.)  of  last  month  had  an  article 
showing  (1)  that  Catholics  have  at  the  very  least  2,000,000  children  to  educate,  and 
(a)  that  there  were  actually  in  Catholic  schools  of  all  kinds  only  725,000  children. 
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ideal  Catholic  school,"  I  grant.  But  how  far  we  are  from  our 
ideal !  The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  with  its  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  800,000  souls  has  over  150,000  Catholic  children 
to  educate;  yet  it  has  only  41,000  children  in  its  parochial 
schools.  These  considerations  will  show  Mr.  Mooney  the 
wisdom  of  the  statute  of  the  Sixth  Diocesan  Synod  of  New 
York  that  he  quotes  against  Archbishop  Ireland:  "All  par- 
rents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to  parochial  schools, 
unless  a  proper  education  be  given  the  children  at  home, 
or  in  other  Catholic  schools,  or  unless  the  archbishop  allow 
an  exception,  for  a  sufficient  cause."  The  italicized  words 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  to  educate, 
and  only  room  for  forty-one  thousand!  Is  not  that  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  archbishop  should  have  power  to  dis- 
pense parents,  from  obedience  to  the  statute  of  the  synod? 
All  the  legislation  on  the  matter  that  Mr.  Mooney  might 
gather  and  bring  against  the  action  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  and 
that  seemingly  puts  him  in  the  wrong,  does  explicitly  or 
implicitly  make  each  bishop  the  judge — saving  always  the  Holy 
See — in  the  matter  of  education  as  far  as  his  diocese  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  finally,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  Archbishop  Ireland 
driving  at  in  his  plan?   At  a  very  important  result.    It  must 

This  was  so  startling  that  I  sent  the  article  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.    The  following  was  his  answer  under  date  of  March  26,  1892  : 

"  Your  letter  of  inquiry,  dated  February  16,  came  during  my  absence  from  the 
Bureau  to  attend  the  National  meeting  of  the  Superintendents.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  it  careful  attention  till  to-day.  The  newspaper  article  which  you  inclosed 
estimates  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  Catholic  population  as  the  proper  proportion  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  By  the  Census  tables  for  1880,  which  give 
us  the  percentage  basis,  I  find  that  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  the 
percentage  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  (and  including  both  numbers) 
is  25.40  per  cent.  This  confirms  the  estimate  in  the  newspaper  article.  The 
figures  in  the  newspaper  article  showing  the  actual  number  in  attendance  at  school, 
for  each  100  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  as  22.25  per  cent,  is  correct. 
Under  Item  5  in  the  article  it  is  estimated  that  725,000  children  are  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  of  the  Catholics.  I  suppose  that  to  be  accurate.  He  further 
estimates  that  a  balance  of  1495,000  are  not  attending  Catholic  schools.  I  sup- 
pose, too,  that  that  item  is  correct,  and  that  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  of  the 
pupils  attending  public  schools  of  the  country  are  from  Catholic  families." 
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be  a  very  important  one,  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  the 
misrepresentations,  not  to  say  insults,  of  the  very  press  that 
should  sustain  him — Catholic  journalists  and  writers.  He 
wants  to  bring  somehow  under  religious  instruction  that  one 
million  and  a  half  of  Catholic  children,  or  rather  the  propor- 
tion of  them  in  his  own  diocese,  who  are  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  who  now  never,  perhaps  even 
on  Sunday,  come  in  contact  with  the  catechism  and  the  Cath- 
olic priest.  He  aims  to  bring  them  for  one  half  hour  daily, 
or  occasionally  in  the  week,  under  religious  instruction  outside 
of  school  hours,  if  he  cannot  within  school  hours.  Moreover, 
he  aims  at  relieving  his  Catholic  people  from  the  burden  of 
building  and  maintaining  schools.  He  sees  that  after  fifty 
years  of  heroic  effort,  of  sacrifices  strained  to  the  point  almost 
of  the  unbearable,  the  result  is  comparatively  small  in  view  of 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Let  no  man  give  way  to  the  fear 
that  the  illustrious  prelate  of  St.  Paul  will  sacrifice  one  iota 
of  religious  principle,  or  jeopardize  the  faith  of  a  single  child 
for  the  attainment  of  his  aim.  The  country  knows  him.  He 
is  a  man  of  principle.  Too  much  principle,  in  fact,  in  certain 
lines,  is  what  has  made  him  enemies ;  and  his  admirers  love 
him,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  would  secure,  with  the  secular,  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  diocese ;  if  the  com- 
promise he  has  attempted  does  not  fulfill  this  expectation,  be 
sure  that  he  will  be  the  very  first  to  repudiate  and  break  it. 


Thomas  O'Gorman. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Four  years  ago,  in  a  notable  address  on  studies  and  methods 
in  grammar  school  work,  delivered  before  the  National  Depart- 
ment  of  Superintendence,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, coined  a  phrase  that  has  since  become  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  educational  progress — "Shortening  and  enriching 
the  grammar  school  course."  In  his  address  before  the  same 
department,  in  Brooklyn  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  returned  to  the 
attack  and  was  able  to  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  interval.  Not  only  had  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  endorsed  his  position,  but 
many  large  villages  and  smaller  cities  have  adopted  and  are 
carrying  out  his  theory  with  great  success.  Even  in  the  large 
cities  where,  on  account  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  school 
machinery  and  the  lack  of  adequate  authority  in  the  central 
power,  the  inception  of  reform  is  necessarily  slow,  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  changes  are  gradually  taking  place  by  which 
the  grammar  school  course  is  being  both  shortened  and  en- 
riched. In  reply  to  an  over-zealous  tetnporis  acti  laudator, 
President  Eliot  remarked  that  the  progress  of  a  reform  is 
marked  by  two  stages :  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  received  with 
open  hostility  as  a  malignant  innovation ;  in  the  second,  those 
who  at  first  were  most  pronounced  in  their  opposition,  are 
loudest  in  claiming  that  the  reform  is  nothing  new,  and  that 
they  themselves  had  long  ago  adopted  or  suggested  its  pro- 
visions. This  pregnant  statement  is  only  another  way  of  stat- 
ing the  very  obvious  fact  that  advanced  thinkers  among 
public  school  men  are  becoming  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
grammar  school  course  of  study.  The  dreariness  and  tedium 
of  the  primary  schoolroom  have  been  relieved  by  lessons  in 
language,  on  plants  and  animals,  and  on  form  study  and 
drawing — influences  that  have  come  upward  from  the  kinder- 
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garten ;  the  high  school  has  been  re- vivified  by  forces  that 
have  extended  downward  from  the  college  and  the  university ; 
the  grammar  school  course  alone  remains  practically  where  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines. 

There  is  one  sign,  however,  of  the  shortening,  if  not  of  the 
enriching,  of  the  grammar  school  course  that  was  not  men- 
tioned either  in  President  Eliot's  paper,  or  in  the  discussion 
which  it  elicited — namely,  the  growing  tendency  to  abolish 
stated  examinations  for  promotion,  and  to  substitute  for  that 
antiquated  method,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  as  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  pupils  have  done  prescribed  work. 
The  theory  is  that  the  teacher,  who  has  been  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  knows  better 
than  any  other  person,  be  he  principal,  superintendent,  or  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  education,  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to 
take  the  next  step.  Other  important  consequences — such  as 
diminution  of  cramming,  greater  freedom  in  teaching,  less 
nervous  prostration  among  children  following  the  ordeal  of  the 
stated  examination — have  resulted  ;  but  the  effect  with  which  I 
am  more  immediately  concerned  is  the  shortening  of  the  course. 
Officially,  a  course  may  be  six  years,  or  eight  years;  or  what  you 
please ;  but,  under  the  stated  examination  system  of  promo- 
tion, a  principal  may  extend  it  almost  indefinitely.  If,  through 
selfish  reasons,  or  a  mistaken  notion  of  duty,  a  principal  de- 
sires, consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  retard  the  upward 
progress  of  pupils,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  by  simply 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  questions.  If,  even  by  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent.,  a  pupil  falls  below  the  required  standard, 
he  is  compelled  to  remain  another  year,  or  another  half-year, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  grade — to  thresh  over  again 
the  old  straw.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  under  such  a  system, 
so  many  pupils  leave  the  grammar  school  without  finishing 
the  course.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  one-half  the  chil- 
dren who  so  leave,  take  their  departure  because  of  the  exces- 
sive delays.  Had  Shakspere  lived  in  these  days,  he  would 
have  added  the  delays  of  the  schools  to  those  of  the  law  in 
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his  catalogue  of  the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  The  remedy 
of  promoting  on  teachers'  estimates,  while  it  has  been  of  some 
service  in  accelerating  progress,  is  only  partial  in  its  effects* 
The  reform  must  be  much  more  drastic,  if  it  is  to  reach  the 
evil. 

The  fact  is  that  throughout  our  Eastern  cities  the  average  age 
at  which  the  grammar  school  course  is  completed  is  somewhat 
over  fifteen  years.  A  boy  is  well  on  in  his  sixteenth  year 
before  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  study  geometry  or  a 
language  other  than  his  own.  Should  he  then  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  he  must  spend  four  years  more  in  a  high 
school.  Should  he  seek  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he 
must  attend  college  lectures  and  recitations  for  still  other  four 
years.  Should  he  aim  at  entering  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  course  in  a  professional  school  will  occupy  him 
three  additional  years.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  he  will  be 
twenty-six  years  of  age  before  he  can  earn  a  dollar  for  himself 
at  his  chosen  life-work.  On  account  of  this  system  of  retarda- 
tion, fewer  children  reach  the  higher  grades,  fewer  youths 
reach  the  high  schools,  fewer  young  men  reach  the  universi- 
ties, the  professional  schools  are  filled  with  students  of  grossly 
defective  scholarship,  and  the  learned  professions  are  choked 
up  with  men  of  inferior  education  and  training.  If  this  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine with  the  closest  attention  President  Eliot's  proposals 
for  reform. 

These  proposals  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions  :  I.  Short- 
ening the  grammar  school  course  ;  II.  Enriching  the  course* 

I.  For  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  grammar  school  course 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions  : 

1.  That  the  course  be  cut  down  from  nine  years  to 
eight. 

2.  That  the  course  in  arithmetic  be  curtailed  in  two  ways : 
(a)  by  confining  the  work  to  simple  problems  such  as  occur  in 
everyday  life ;  (b)  by  omitting  almost  the  whole  of  mensura- 
tion and  many  departments  of  commercial  arithemetic  of  which 
the  child  can  have  no  adequate  understanding. 
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3.  By  cutting  down  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  and  English 
grammar. 

4.  By  omitting  the  study  of  book-keeping. 

5.  By  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history,  and 
political  geography  with  history,  and  by  providing  proper 
apparatus  for  teaching  geography. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  applies  more  particularly  to 
Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  that  have,  for  many  years, 
maintained  the  longer  course.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Boston  schools  accomplish  more  or  better 
work  in  nine  years  than  do  the  Chicago  schools  in  eight. 
Under  the  eight  years'  course,  a  pupil's  progress  may  be  inci- 
dentally delayed  ;  under  a  nine  years'  course  it  is  officially  and 
necessarily  retarded.  In  this  matter  Boston  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  voice  that  comes  to  her  from  Harvard  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

President  Eliot's  second  proposition — that  the  course  in 
arithmetic  should  be  curtailed  by  omitting  the  puzzles  in  all 
parts  of  the  science  and  by  dispensing  With  a  number  of 
"  rules "  that  will  probably  not  be  of  any  practical  value  in 
life — is  the  one  that  will  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. There  is  probably  more  time  wasted  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  than  in  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Long 
problems  are  given  instead  of  short ;  intricate  ones  instead  of 
simple ;  things  unlike  the  operations  of  actual  life,  instead  of 
what  is  practical.  Children  are  burdened  with  dreadful  "  ex- 
amples "  for  "  home  work,"  which,  if  solved  at  all,  are  solved  by 
the  aid  of  parents  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Time  is  con- 
sumed in  work  which  children  cannot  possibly  understand  or 
appreciate.  The  most  widely  used  arithmetic  books  are 
attempts  to  present  the  arithmetical  operations  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  every  line  of  human  activity,  commercial,  mone- 
tary, and  manufacturing.  Time  was  when  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  learn  by  rote  definitions  of  technical  terms  em- 
ployed, to  memorize  a  rule  without  understanding  its  reasons, 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  problems  precisely  worded. 
When  the  rule  was  forgotten,  or  the  problem  differently 
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worded,  the  power  of  solution  was  obliterated.  But  no  matter ; 
unreasoning  work  of  this  kind  was  thought  in  some  inexplica- 
ble way  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  ;  the  child  was  supposed 
to  learn  to  think  by  a  process  that  required  no  thinking.  The 
doctrine  of  apperception  has  changed  all  our  ideas  on  this 
matter.  Psychology  has  rendered  on  greater  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  than  by  showing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  assimilation  of  new  facts  is  possible.  When  these 
conditions  are  present,  assimilation — learning  in  the  only  true 
sense  of  the  word — is  possible  ;  when  they  are  not  present  it 
degenerates  into  the  memorizing  of  a  mere  form  of  words. 
These  conditions  are  (a)  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  certain 
percepts  or  concepts — a  certain  experience  stored  in  the 
memory,  and  (b)  the  assimilation  of  the  new  fact  with  the  ac- 
cumulated experience — the  subsumption  of  a  notion,  usually 
newly  given  and  more  or  less  individual,  under  a  predicate 
which  is  more  complete  in  content  and  extent,  and  which  is 
usually  older  and  more  familiar.1  .From  this  it  follows  that 
where  the  familiar  experience  necessary  to  interpret  the  new 
facts  or  rules  to  be  learned  is  not  present,  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  attempt  to  teach  them.  And  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  many  things  now  taught  under  the  name  of  arithmetic. 
Children  do  not  possess  the  predicates  "  older  and  more 
familiar,"  under  which  the  new  and  complicated  notions  in 
question  may  be  subsumed.  Ex-Superintendent  Howland,  of 
Chicago,  put  this  matter  succinctly  and  forcibly  when  he  said  : 
"  In  the  higher  grades,  too,  many  subjects  have  been  intro- 
duced which  are  no  part  of  arithmetic  in  any  true  sense,  as 
gold  investments,  United  States  bonds,  insurance,  banking, 
etc.,  which  no  child  or  man  will  ever  need.  What  business 
man  ever  resorts  to  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  greatest 
common  divisor,  topics  upon  which  our  pupils  spend  so  much 
time  that  should  be  given  to  the  use  and  the  logic  of  numbers?  " 

If  the  presence  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  an  experience  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  new  facts,  and  utility  in  practical  life,  are 
to  be  taken  as  criteria,  the  following  topics  may,  not  only 
with  safety  but  with  positive  benefit,  be  eliminated  from  the 

1  De  Garmo,  Essentials  of  Method, 
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grammar  school  course  :  cube  root,  equation  of  payments,  com- 
pound  proportion,  partnership,  exchange,  true  discount,  par- 
tial payments,  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  mensuration.  If,  in  addition  to  this 
wholesale  elimination,  useless  tables  and  parts  of  tables  were 
dropped  ;  if  properties  of  numbers,  factoring,  cancellation,  least 
common  multiple,  and  greatest  common  divisor,  were  taught 
incidentally,  as  they  are  needed,  in  connection  with  fractions, 
much  time  that  now  goes  to  waste  would  be  saved.  Cities 
that  now  give  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  of  school  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  might  with  advantage  cut  that  amount 
down  by  at  least  one-half. 

President  Eliot's  next  recommendation  is  that  the  time  de- 
voted to  spelling  and  English  grammar  be  diminished.  Eng- 
lish orthography  always  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
learner.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  modern 
spelling-book,  with  its  barren  list  of  words  made  up  on  the 
principle  of  .similarity  of  sound,  is  not  the  greatest  foe  of  good 
spelling.  The  really  necessary  thing  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
taking  in  with  the  eye  the  correct  spelling  of  each  new  word 
as  it  is  presented,  and  preserving  the  image  in  the  mind.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  attempt  to  memorize  by  repetition  the  letters 
of  words,  is  the  method  how  not  to  learn  to  spell.  Equally 
certain  it  is  thaf  spelling  should  be  made  a  part  of  nearly  every 
school  exercise.  Seeing  a  word  .in  script  or  type  should  con- 
fer the  power  of  spelling  it.  If  this  exercise  were  confirmed 
into  a  habit,  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  as  a  separate  exer- 
cise might  be  saved  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
school  course.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  grammar.  It 
should  cease  as  a  separate  study  as  soon  as  the  rudiments  are 
learned,  and,  after  that  point,  it  should  be  pursued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  literature  and  of  composition.  The 
text-book  would  then  take  its  legitimate  place  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  the  science  would  assume  its  legitimate  func- 
tions— a  means  of  criticism  of* the  pupil's  own  language  and 
a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  obscure  or  involved  sen- 
tences. 
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President  Eliot's  fourth  suggestion,  that  book-keeping  be 
dropped  from  the  course  entirely,  will  be  readily  accepted, 
provided  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give  up  the  teach- 
ing of  simple  business  forms.  It  is  quite  useless,  however,  to 
spend  time,  as  is  now  done  in  many  schools,  in  memorizing 
the  forms  of  checks,  drafts,  etc.  Children  should  be  required 
only  to  fill  in  printed  forms,  and  these  should  be  given  a 
semblance  of  reality  by  being  used  in  connection  with  im- 
aginary business  transactions  between  pupil  and  pupil. 

As  to  President  Eliot's  last  recommendation,  that  time  may 
be  saved  by  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history 
and  political  geography  with  history,  most  public  school  men 
will  confess  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  They  may  agree  with 
the  theory  and  yet  feel  themselves  powerless  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  ex-Superin- 
tendent Howland,  of  Chicago,  in  their  last  reports,  have  both 
confessed  that  in  their  cities,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
the  observation  lessons  in  natural  history  are  a  failure.  The 
same  is  true  nearly  everywhere  else,  except  where  the  work  is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  peculiarly  gifted  and  enthusiastic 
teacher.  Would  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  be  likely 
to  flourish  under  such  conditions?  Again,  the  only  history 
taught,  as  a  general  thing,  in  our  schools,  is  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  political  geography  takes  in  the  whole  world. 
We  cannot  group  political  geography  and  history  together 
until  we  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  the  outlines  of  the  world's 
history  through  spirited  and  picturesque  narratives  of  its  great 
men  and  its  great  events.  The  suggestion  of  combining 
natural  history  and  physical  geography,  political  history  and 
geography,  good  as  it  may  be,  will  not  be  practicable  until 
someone  with  a  genius  for  method  shall  have  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  conjunction,  so  clear  and 
simple  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  President  Eliot  has  overesti- 
mated the  amount  of  time  to  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  his 
suggestions.  It  is  also  probable,  however,  that  much  time 
might  be  saved  in  another  way,  namely,  by  economy  of  time  in 
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the  conduct  of  recitations,  and  by  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing. No  one  will  deny  that  concentration  of  mind  on  a  given 
subject  is  the  great  secret  of  success,  and  that  mind-wandering 
is  the  greatest  of  obstacles  in  learning.  It  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  concentration  of  mind  is  thwarted,  and  mind- 
wandering  promoted,  by  the  conduct  of  a  recitation  in  which 
bright  pupils  are  compelled  to  sit  idle  while  waiting  for  dull 
ones.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  same  evil  results  follow  from 
learning  by  rote  through  frequent  unthinking  repetition — that 
method  which  someone  has  well  called  "  the  mnemonic  craze 
of  the  public  schools."  Dr.  Harris  makes  a  subtle  apology 
for  this  mnemonic  craze  on  ethnical  grounds ;  but  every  close 
observer  must  admit  the  fact,  of  which  psychology  raises  a 
strong  presumption,  namely,  that  memorizing  words  without 
assimilating  the  sense  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  mind-wandering. 
If,  by  our  teaching,  we  could  cure  or  prevent  mind-wandering, 
the  curriculum  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that,  by  lopping  off  a  mass  of  un- 
necessary and  useless  detail  in  existing  studies,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  class  management  and  of 
teaching,  sufficient  time  may  be  saved  in  an  eight  years'  course 
to  permit  its  enrichment  by  the  introduction  of  studies  which 
are  now  relegated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  high  school.  The 
new  studies  suggested  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into 
the  earlier  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  demon- 
strations and  practical  exercises,  rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later 
years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

3.  The  introduction  of  easy  algebra  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  of  geometry  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  study  French  or 
German  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after 
the  age  of  ten. 

Space  forbids  me  to  quote,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sum- 
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marize,  the  arguments  by  which  President  Eliot  in  his  most 
admirable  paper  sustains  these  recommendations.    They  have 
probably  been  read  and  pondered  by  every  reader  of  the 
Educational  Review  ;  and  if  anyone  is  still  halting  between 
two  opinions,  he  cannot  do  better  than  read  again  President 
Gilman's  article  on  a  liberal  education.*    If  the  knowledge 
and  the  powers  that  characterize  the  liberally  educated  man 
are  desirable — and  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  ? — then 
most  assuredly  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  school,  no 
matter  what  its  rank,  to  put  its  pupils  as  far  as  possible  along 
the  road  to  a  liberal  education.    After  ascertaining  carefully 
all  that  a  liberal  education  implies,  let  the  doubter  compare 
the  two  courses  of  study — that  which  exists  and  that  which  is 
proposed — as  to  their  bearing  on  the  attainment  of  a  liberal 
education.    The  existing  course  is  chiefly  a  memory  course. 
It  consumes  the  most  plastic  years  of  life  in  the  futile  attempt 
to  memorize  the  spelling  of  thousands  of  words  that  find  no 
place  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary;  to  memorize  innumerable 
details  in  geography  that  are  of  no  practical  value ;  to  memo- 
rize facts  in  history  that   the   child   cannot  understand 
because  they  transcend  anything  in  his   experience ;  to 
memorize  rules  and  processes  in  arithmetic  that  he  will  never 
use,  and  the  reasons  of  which  are  beyond  his  "  ken  " ;  and  to 
memorize  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  before  he  is 
capable  of  giving  it  a  living  interpretation.    The  proposed 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  confine  the  study  of  the  subjects 
now  in  the  curriculum  to  what  is  well  within  the  mental  grasp 
of  children,  and  utilize  the  time  thus  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  studies,  such  as  elementary  algebra,  inventional 
geometry,  elementary  experimental  physics,  and  a  modern 
language.    After  such  a  course,  the  average  public  school  pupil 
would  not  only  know  what  he  has  learned — something  that 
cannot  now  be  said  of  him  with  truth — but  he  would  have 
begun  to  acquire  the  knowledges  and  to  develop  the  powers, 
that  mark  the  liberally  educated  man.    Men  are  no  longer 
judged  by  the  obscure  and  complicated  details  they  have 
memorized,  but  by  what  they  can  do — their  powers  of  con- 
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centration,  of  classification,  of  expression,  of  execution,  and 
of  judgment.  If  the  existing  course  of  study  in  grammar 
schools  does'  not  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  these 
powers,  it  must  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  one  that  will. 

But,  next,  the  very  practical  question  arises :  Supposing  it 
to  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  grammar  school  curricu- 
lum any  or  all  of  the  new  studies  that  President  Eliot  suggests, 
is  it  possible  to  do  so  under  existing  conditions  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  Under  the  existing  system  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  any  greater  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  either 
teachers  or  pupils  than  they  are  now  called  upon  to  bear. 
Each  teacher  teaches  a  little  bit  of  each  of  the  subjects — often 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten — assigned  to  her  grade.  Each  pupil 
learns  a  little  bit  of  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  subjects.  To 
diminish  the  volume  of  matter  to  be  taught  or  learned  in  each 
subject  would  not  perceptibly  lighten  the  tasks  of  either  pupils 
or  teachers.  To  introduce  the  new  subjects  would  increase  the 
burden  intolerably.  The  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study, 
therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  such  introduction 
would  be  possible,  is  perfectly  feasible.  All  of  these  subjects 
and  many  more — too  many,  perhaps — are  taught  in  the  high 
school  without  particular  strain  or  difficulty.  A  system  that 
has  been  proven  not  only  possible,  but  highly  desirable,  in  the 
high  school,  is  sure  equally  possible  and  equally  desirable  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  Under  the  high 
school  system  the  teaching  is  done  by  specialists;  one  teacher 
teaches,  as  a  rule,  but  one  subject.  If  the  grammar  school 
course,  during  its  last  three  years,  were  organized  in  this  way,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  not  only  would  the  subjects  now  in 
the  curriculum  be  better  taught,  but  that  the  introduction  of 
others,  necessary  as  the  first  steps  toward  a  liberal  education, 
would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  kindergarten,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  furnishes  the 
best  means  of  training  for  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
From  the  sixth  year  to  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh,  the  child 
is  occupied  in  acquiring  the  arts  necessary  to  the  attainment 
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of  knowledge— reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  number 
— and  in  obtaining,  through  observation  of  natural  objects, 
that  experience  of  the  world  which  is  necessary  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  more  complex  and  general  notions.  During  this 
period,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  necessarily  loose  and  un- 
systematic. About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year,  how- 
ever, comes  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  systematize  facts 
already  learned  ;  to  make  general  notions  more  complex  and 
more  definite,  and  to  discover  and  train  special  aptitudes.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  specialization  in  teaching  should  begin. 
The  retardation  of  progress  in  public  school  work  is  chiefly 
caused  by  this  one  thing — that  specialization  in  the  work  of 
teaching  is  delayed  until  the  child's  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year 
instead  of  beginning  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth. 

The  staple  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  school 
course,  after  the  child's  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  should  be  lan- 
guage, including  literature,  grammar,  and  composition  ;  mathe- 
matics, including  arithmetic,  simple  equations  in  algebra,  and 
inventional  geometry ;  elementary  physics  by  the  laboratory 
method ;  form  study  and  drawing ;  and  the  French  or  the 
German  language.  Not  more  than  four  subjects  should  be 
taken  up  at  any  one  time,  and  each  day  there  should  be  a 
period  of  study  within  school  hours.  Promotions  should  no 
longer  be  made  by  a  general  average  of  results  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum,  but  should  be  made  by  subjects. 
No  child  should  be  held  back  in  mathematics  because  he  is 
weak  in  language,  or  vice  versa.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
"  complete 99  each  subject  just  so  soon  as  he  can  pass  a  fair  final 
examination  in  it ;  and  this  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  at 
any  time  he  is  ready.  And,  if  he  finishes  two  or  three  sub- 
jects before  he  gets  through  with  the  others,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  latter  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  studies  in  which  he  is  weak.  In  this  way,  I  be- 
lieve, the  work  of  our  higher  grade  teachers  would  be  rendered 
very  much  more  effective,  while  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  children  would  be  vastly  increased.  To  borrow  a  simile 
from  the  late  Mr.  Quick,  the  mind  without  sympathy  and  in- 
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terest  is  like  the  sea  anemone — when  the  tide  is  down,  an 
unlovely  thing,  closed  against  external  influences,  enduring  ex- 
istence  as  best  it  can ;  but  let  it  find  itself  in  a  more  congenial 
element,  and  it  opens  out  at  once,  shows  altogether  unex- 
pected capacities,  and  eagerly  assimilates  all  the  proper  food 
that  comes  within  its  reach.  The  specialization  of  the  higher 
grade  teacher's  work  will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  a 
more  congenial  element  for  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
system : 

1.  It  will  render  it  possible  to  enrich  the  grammar  school 
course  without  increasing  the  burdens  laid  on  teachers  and 
pupils. 

2.  A  teacher  confined  to  one  branch  of  study  would  have 
the  encouragement  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  special 
skill,  to  prepare  her  work  more  carefully,  and  to  make  greater 
attainments  than  are  now  possible. 

3.  Time  would  be  saved  and  energy  would  be  conserved, 
which  are  now  dissipated  and  lost  by  compelling  one  person 
to  teach  an  unlimited  range  of  subjects,  for  many  of  which  she 
has  neither  taste  nor  ability. 

4.  A  teacher  of  one  subject  has  the  advantage  of  carrying 
her  work  through  grade  after  grade,  thus  making  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subject  continuous  and  harmonious.  At 
present,  children  are  confused  and  discouraged  by  finding 
different  methods  and  different  ideals  in  every  class  they  enter. 

5.  The  teacher  would  have  the  relief  of  a  fresh  audience 
every  hour,  and  the  pupil  would  have  the  relief  of  a  new 
teacher  every  hour. 

6.  A  pupil  always  under  the  same  teacher,  unless  that  teacher 
is  very  exceptional,  acquires  by  insensible  imitation  idiosyn- 
crasies of  thought  and  manner,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
avoid.  This  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  under 
the  proposed  system.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  one  teacher  would 
neutralize  those  of  another. 

7.  The  proposed  system,  by  introducing  diversity,  would 
increase  interest  and  concentration  of  mind.    The  monotony 
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of  one  voice,  heard  for  five  hours  a  day,  produces  weariness  and 
consequent  inattention  and  mind-wandering. 

8.  A  much  more  scientific  and  less  mechanical  classification 
of  pupils  would  be  possible.  The  present  system  of  averaging 
studies  brings  together  pupils  of  very  unequal  attainments  in 
particular  studies,  and  much  time  and  effort  are  thus  lost. 
There  is  and  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  pupils  keep- 
ing exact  step  all  along  the  line.  In  the  eloquent  words  of 
President  Eliot, "  The  whole  school  life  should  be  one  unbroken 
flow  from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  delight  to  another, 
and  the  rate  of  that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  differ- 
ent child." 

9.  The  proposed  plan  would  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  important  function  of  the  principal — to  discrimi- 
nate between  pupils  of  different  ability,  to  select  the  com- 
petent for  suitable  instruction,  and  to  advance  each  pupil  with 
appropriate  rapidity. 

That  there  are  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  no  one  will 
deny;  but  we  must  remember  Whately's  "  fallacy  of  objec- 
tions." We  must  not  reject  a  scheme  because  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it.  There  is  nothing  human  to  which  objections 
cannot  be  made.  Our  business  is  to  find  the  system  that  is 
open  to  the  least  important  objections,  and  to  reach  a  decision 
only  after  balancing  objections  and  advantages.  The  objec- 
tions that  will  be  raised  to  the  specializing  of  work  in  the 
grammar  school  may  be  readily  imagined : 

1.  The  ambition  of  special  teachers,  attentive  only  to  their 
own  studies,  would  tend  to  stimulate  children  excessively,  and 
they  would  suffer  mentally  and  physically  in  consequence. 

The  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  principal  to  in- 
terpose, and  see  that  the  right  amount  and  balance  of  study  are 
secured.  A  definite  course  of  study  will  also,  to  some  extent, 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  evil. 

2.  Better  results,  it  may  be  claimed,  will  be  secured  if  the 
teacher,  through  a  variety  of  studies,  knows  the  whole  range 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  her  pupils. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
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a  loss,  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  each 
teacher  will  instruct  the  same  pupil  through  several  grades. 
She  will  then  know  him  at  different  stages  of  development. 
She  can,  therefore,  attend  to  his  training  in  one  line,  uninflu- 
enced by  his  ability  or  lack  of  ability  in  another. 

3.  The  third  objection  is  that  specialists  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
disciplinarians.  The  specialists  will  probably  not  admit  the 
soft  impeachment.  But  even  were  it  true,  it  would  not  apply 
in  this  case,  because  the  specialists,  coming  from  the  lower 
grades,  ought  to  be  selected  for  their  ability  to  discipline,  as 
well  as  their  ability  to  teach. 

4.  It  will  be  claimed  that  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  on  her  pupils  would  be  lessened  by  the  proposed  plan. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that  where  that  influence  is  not  good,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  schools  will  be  directly  the  gainer. 
In  the  next  place,  supposing  all  the  influences  to  be  good, 
the  diversity  of  influences  radiating  from  four  or  five  different 
teachers  is  much  more  powerful  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter  than  is  the  influence  of  a  single  teacher. 

Should  the  plan  of  specializing  the  work  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  be  adopted, 
corresponding  changes  in  the  high  school  course  would  be 
immediately  necessary.  The  curriculum  in  a  thoroughly 
organized  public  school  course  ought  then  to  embrace  the 
following:  Kindergarten,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age;  ele- 
mentary, from  six  to  twelve;  secondary,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen.  For  reasons  of  economy,  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  secondary  course  should  be  given  in  what  is  now  called 
the  grammar  school.  The*  high  school  in  a  large  city  should 
then  carry  its  students  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  present  sopho- 
more year  in  a  well-equipped  college. 

Differentiation  of  structure  and  specialization  of  function  is 
the  law  of  evolution  in  everything  else ;  why  not  also  in  the 
grammar  school? 


William  H.  Maxwell. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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VII. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  AS  GRADUATE 


For  many  years  past  it  has  occasionally  happened  that 
women  have  availed  themselves  of  the  courses  of  graduate 
instruction  at  Yale.  There  was  no  regular  provision  for  such 
cases ;  they  were  the  outcome  of  special  arrangements  with 
the  instructor  in  each  instance.  The  work  done  in  this  way 
has  been  generally  good,  and  has  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  efficiency  of  the  classes.  It  seemed  only  fair  to  give  such 
students  official  recognition  as  members  of  the  university  ;  to 
encourage  them  instead  of  barely  tolerating  them ;  and  to 
award  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  if  their  work 
was  such  as  to  deserve  it.  To  these  considerations  of  fairness, 
rather  than  to  any  widespread  demand  or  far-reaching  policy, 
the  recent  action  of  the  Yale  faculty  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and 
it  may  beadded  that  these  considerations  were  strong  enough 
to  make  the  action  all  but  unanimous. 

The  change  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  at  Yale  have  developed  separately.  Not 
that  the  classes  are  always  distinct ;  but  that  the  college  life, 
college  traditions,  and  college  development  have  preserved  a 
distinct  and  somewhat  conservative  character  amid  the  widen- 
ing  of  graduate  and  professional  studies.  Yale  college  life  and 
Yale  university  instruction  have  many  points  of  contact ;  every 
improvement  in  one  is  of  inestimable  service  to  the  other ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  will  develop  on  parallel  lines. 
Yale  can  admit  women  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
without  involving  or  indicating  prospective  changes  in  its 
undergraduate  life ;  Harvard  and  Columbia  cannot  well  make 
changes  in  graduate  work  without  opening  the  door  to  possible 
changes  in  the  undergraduate  work  also.  For  Harvard  and 
Columbia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  merging  their  old  college 
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life  into  a  wider  scheme  of  university  development ;  while 
Yale  is  committed  to  the  experiment  of  maintaining  the  two 
side  by  side.  Yale  College  has  been  conservative  ;  Yale  Uni- 
versity progressive.  This  has  led  to  many  inconsistencies  of 
structure  and  organization ;  but  it  does  not  involve  inconsis- 
tency of  purpose.  The  admission  of  women  to  Yale  University 
is  not  a  breach  of  tradition ;  it  is  not  in  th6  least  revolutionary. 
One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  an  unsystematic  organiza- 
tion is  that  you  can  make  a  change  in  one  place  without  com- 
mitting yourself  to  the  same  change  everywhere  else. 

To  many  readers,  these  statements  will  seem  to  rob  Yale's 
action  of  almost  all  significance.  This  is  but  partly  true.  Its 
significance  is  to  be  sought  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  appears  on  the  surface.  It  can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  at  the  history  of  American  college  development  for 
thirty  years  past.  Until  the  close  of  the  war,  all  our  best 
colleges  conformed,  more  or  less  closely,  to  a  definite  type. 
They  had  their  curriculum,  with  few  elective  studies ;  their 
sharp  separation  into  classes ;  their  regular  round  of  prayers 
and  recitations  to  which  all  alike  must  conform.  They  had 
nothing  in  common  with  European  universities.  They  were 
absolutely  unlike  Berlin  or  Paris ;  they  were  decidedly  unlike 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  nearest  foreign  parallel  was  to  be 
sought  in  English  public  schools  like  Eton  or  Rugby.  The 
American  colleges  had  this  in  common  with  the  great  schools 
of  England,  that  the  value  of  the  education  which  they  gave 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  teaching.  The 
teaching  was  ill  arranged  in  plan,  and  much  of  it  very  imperfect 
in  execution;  the  education  was  admirable  in  its  results.  The 
college  life  produced  first-rate  men,  even  though  the  instruction 
rarely  produced  first-rate  specialists.  The  boast  of  Eton,  that 
she  is  a  school  of  captains,  may  well  be  echoed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  American  college  system  as  a  whole. 

There  is  not  space  to  discuss  just  what  gives  college  life 
this  quality,  nor  what  is  the  value  of  such  an  influence  as  com- 
pared with  the  effects  of  good  teaching  in  the  narrower  sense. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  large  numbers 
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of  America's  strongest  men  recognize  this  influence  and  value 
it  to  the  utmost ;  and  that,  within  the  past  twenty-five  j'ears, 
a  number  of  America's  strongest  women  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  it  also.  At  Vassar  and  Smith  certainly,  at 
Wellesley  probably  to  a  less  degree,  a  college  life  has  grown 
up  with  an  influence  on  character  far  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  results  of  actual  study  or  class-room  work. 

All  this  applies  only  to  a  part  of  our  higher  educati6nal 
institutions.  There  are  some  which  have  never  had  the  kind 
of  isolation  necessary  to  such  a  development ;  some  in  which 
the  university  idea  has  crowded  down  the  college  life.  Many 
of  our  Western  colleges  are  examples  of  the  first ;  Johns  Hop- 
kins (and,  for  women,  Bryn  Mawr)  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
second.  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  show 
in  some  measure  the  influence  of  both.  But,  after  all  these 
deductions,  there  remains  a  large  body  of  colleges,  like  Yale 
and  Princeton  and  Amherst  and  a  hundred  others,  which  have 
a  compact  college  life  in  the  older  sense ;  to  whose  graduates, 
and  I  may  include  with  them  the  great  majority  of  Harvard 
graduates  also,  the  memory  of  this  college  life  appeals  forcibly, 
and  with  whom  the  possibility  of  similar  college  life  for  women 
commands,  or  ought  to  command,  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Yale  is  in  a  position  for  such  co-operation  far  more  than 
Columbia  or  Harvard.  For  Columbia,  and  to  some  extent 
Harvard  also,  comes  up  by  its  annex  as  a  competitor  to 
Smith  or  Vassar.  Columbia  and  Harvard  are  identified  with 
projects  for  the  instruction  of  women,  which,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  based  on  conceptions  of  college  life 
and  college  education  radically  opposed  to  those  of  Vassar  or 
Smith,  or  the  traditional  American  college.  If  a  man  or 
woman  believes  that  the  chief  good  which  college  can  do  is  to 
be  found  in  the  actual  study  of  literature  and  science,  let  the 
man  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  or  Chicago,  the  woman  to  an  annex 
or  a  coeducational  institution.  But  those  who  regard  the 
college  course  as  a  school  of  character  do  not  look  at  matters 
in  this  way.  They  wish  to  see  women's  colleges  strengthened 
as  they  wish  to  see  men's  colleges  strengthened.    As  far  as 
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we  are  to  seek  any  causes  for  Yale's  action  other  than  the 
obvious  ones  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we 
are  to  seek  them  in  this  quarter.  The  measure  is  radical  only 
on  its  surface ;  in  its  character  it  is  essentially  conservative. 
Radical  perhaps  it  may  be  in  putting  women's  colleges  and 
their  graduates  on  absolutely  the  same  level  as  men's ;  but 
conservative  it  certainly  is  in  maintaining  the  old  distinction 
between  college  and  university :  between  the  college  life  of 
the  undergraduate  students,  women  as  well  as  men,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  true  university  work  of 
special  education,  with  the  radically  different  problems  which 
it  presents  for  solution. 


Arthur  T.  Hadley. 


Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


VIII. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


CERTAIN   VIEWS   OF  HERBART  ON   MATHEMATICS  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Herbart  always  writes  as  a  mathematician.  His  psychology 
and  his  philosophy  are  intwined  with  the  calculus.  He  be- 
comes at  times  a  special  pleader  for  mathematics,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  does  for  science :  it  should  be  found  in  the  "  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end "  of  every  course  of  study  for  "  six 
hours  weekly."  Yet  when  we  learn  that  Herbart  includes  in 
the  term  Mathematik  all  that  is  not  covered  by  the  term  his- 
tory (Geschichte)%  his  thought  becomes  easier  to  understand  as 
well  as  more  worthy  of  heed. 

Herbart's  writings  upon  pedagogy  abound  in  suggestions  for 
the  co-ordination  of  studies,  and  many  of  these  hints  are  perti- 
nent to  questions  now  in  debate.  "  As  the  numerous  studies 
that  are  included  in  ancient  literature  form  a  complete  whole, 
whose  central  idea  is  interest  in  man,  so  also  must  the  natural 
sciences  be  developed  (unter  sich  geordnei)  into  a  similar 
whole,  in  order  to  establish  interest  in  nature,  with  which  also 
the  interest  in  mathematics  stands  in  close  relation." 1  As 
applied  to  the  education  of  youth,  this  means  that  a  many- 
sided  interest  is  always  to  be  the  source  of  appeal,  of  appercep- 
tion ;  and  that  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  botany, 
etc.,  are  not  to  be  taught  as  isolated  subjects,  but  as  mutually 
helpful  manifestations  of  nature,  as  the  humanities  are  of 
man. 

The  history  of  education,  also,  repeats  itself.  In  1802,  while 
Docent  at  Gottingen,  Herbart  began  to  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  astronomy  among 
the  studies  of  the  younger  lads  of  Germany.  He  argued  that 
as  man  grows  in  knowledge  of  nature  and  in  dominion  over  it, 
chiefly  along  mathematical  lines,  so  also  he  should  study  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  nature  with  reference  to  their  mathe- 

1  Ideen  zu  einem  padagogischen  Lehrplan  (1801),  P&dagogische  Schriftm,  ed. 
Willmann,  Bd.  I,  81. 
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matical  interpretation.  Conversely,  as  artist,  artisan,  and 
scholar  all  use  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  chiefly  in  its 
application  to  natural  objects  in  the  processes  of  manufacture 
or  of  investigation,  it  would  be  wise  to  learn  mathematics 
principally  by  studying  these  applications.  If  this  should  be 
done,  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  sundering  mathematics 
and  nature-study,  than  of  separating  arithmetic  from  geom- 
etry. In  his  monograph  on  Pestalozzts  Idee  eines  ABC  der 
Anschauung,  Herbart  says:  "The  true  place  and  rank  of 
natural  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  definite.  When  it  once 
secures  this,  its  inseparable  companion,  mathematics,  will  also 
be  given  possession  of  its  rights."  1 

The  case  is  put  even  more  strongly  in  the  Umriss  Pada- 
gogischer  Vorlesungen,  which  presents  Herbart's  most  matured 
thought :  "  Mathematical  studies,  from  simple  arithmetic  to 
the  higher  mathematics,  must  be  connected  with  the  study  of 
nature  and  with  practical  experiments,  in  order  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  inner  thought  of  the  pupil.  For  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary mathematical  instruction  shows  itself  unpedagogic  as  soon 
as  it  forms  for  itself  alone  an  isolated  mass  of  concepts,  while 
it  either  exerts  little  influence  on  character  (der  persdnlichen 
Werth),  or  still  more  often  falls  to  the  care  of  a  speedy  forget- 
fulness."  *  "  For  the  real  scholar  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
is  indispensable,  because  without  it  a  thorough  study  of  natural 

science  is  utterly  impossible  Of  course,  one  may,  in  the 

flowery  diction  of  popular  lectures,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  view 
a  series  of  interesting  pictures ;  striking  apparatus  heightens  the 
strangeness  of  the  impression  ;  something  is  remembered,  the 
rest  is  forgotten:  little  becomes  sap  and  blood."4 

We  in  this  country  can  hope  for  little  progress  of  the  kind 
so  much  desired,  until  a  wider  assent  is  given  to  thoughts  like 
these :  "  Mathematical  drill  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed 
to  detain  the  learner  too  long  in  a  narrow  circle,  but  he  should 
always  be  advancing  in  knowledge  while  gaining  skill  in  apply- 
ing that  already  known.  If  the  object  were  simply  to  arouse 
self-activity,  then  the  rudiments  would  easily  be  enough  to 
afford  any  number  of  problems  in  which  the  pupil  would  enjoy 
his  growing  skill,  would  even  find  delight  in  his  own  little  dis- 
coveries, without  ever  suspecting  the  extent  of  the  science. 


*  PUdagogische  Sehriftcn,  ed.  Willmann,  Bd.  I,  S.  124. 
*IHd.t  Bd.  II,  S.  523. 
4/6id.,Bd.  II,  S.  263. 
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Many  problems  are  to  be  likened  to  sallies  of  wit,  which  are 
enjoyable  at  an  appropriate  time,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to 
intrude  upon  the  time  for  work.  One  should  not  stop  merely 
to  use  skillful  devices  to  explain  things  that  become  self- 
evident  with  further  progress.  Problems  based  on  natural 
science  are  incomparably  more  serviceable  than  mere  practice 
problems,  as  the  sciences  are  so  much  more  readily  explained 
by  the  use  of  mathematics  when  these  stand  in  relation  to 
technical  knowledge."5 

For  those  who  are  to  pursue  more  advanced  courses,  Her- 
bart's  objective  point  is  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
as  the  key  to  his  philosophy  ;  but  for  the  elementary  school, 
trigonometry  is  proposed  as  the  goal.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  to  be  reached  are  very  ingeniously  worked  out,  and  are 
given  below.  Little  or  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  demon- 
strations until  plane  trigonometry  and  the  empirical  use  of 
logarithms  have  become  familiar.  Instead  of  seeking,  like  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  to  develop  logical  sequence  of 
thought  by  means  of  demonstrations,  reliance  is  placed  upon 
training  the  perception.  Doubtless  Pestalozzi's  influence  up- 
on Herbart  is  seen  here.  "  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  close  relation  between  clearness  of  perception  and 
soundness  of  judgment — between  keen  vision  and  clear-cut 
thought ;  as  to  whether  by  the  study  of  natural  science  the 
clear  head  is  prepared  to  deal  with  abstract  ideas."* 

In  introducing  the  discussion  of  method  in  mathematics, 
Herbart  says  with  truth :  "  That  aptitude  for  mathematics  is 
more  rare  than  for  other  studies,  is  merely  apparent,  and  due 
to  the  late  period  and  negligent  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  begun.  That  mathematicians  are  seldom  disposed  to  adapt 
themselves  to  children  is  natural.  In  arithmetic  they  have 
neglected  to  begin  with  simple  combinations  and  geometrical 
forms,  and  have  sought  to  teach  demonstrations  to  children  in 
whom  the  mathematical  imagination  had  not  been  awakened."1 
In  this  connection  Herbart  advocates  the  use  of  lines,  angles, 
and  geometric  figures  in  teaching  number — all  devices  which 
have  long  since  found  favor.  Plane  surfaces  of  various  forms, 
and  angles,  are  to  be  measured  and  made  the  source  of  simple 
problems.  The  measurement  of  angles  in  degrees,  is  the  first 
step  in  preparation  for  geometry  and  for  trigonometry.  Alge- 

•  Ibid.,  Bd.  II,  S.  627.  •  Ibid.,  Bd.  II,  S.  223. 

*  Ibid,  Bd.  II,  S.  621. 
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bra  is  introduced  early,  beginning  with  the  use  of  letters  to 
denote  magnitudes,  continuing  under  the  form  of  literal  arith- 
metic in  connection  with  number  work,  and  soon  taking  on  the 
form  of  general  symbolic  statement.  "  The  essential  thing  is 
the  training  of  the  eye  in  estimating  distances  and  angles,  and 
the  connecting  of  this  training  with  easy  arithmetical  problems. 
The  object  is  not  simply  to  sharpen  the  observation  of  visible 
objects,  but  especially  to  arouse  the  geometric  imagination 
and  to  connect  the  arithmetical  thought  with  it.  In  this  lies 
the  usually  slighted,  yet  necessary  preparation  for  mathe- 
matics.   The  means  used  must  be  concrete  objects  The 

best  to  begin  with  are  triangles  cut  from  thin  pieces  of  hard 
wood.  There  are  needed  seventeen  pairs  of  these,  all  right- 
angled  and  having  one  side  of  the  same  length  in  common. 
In  order  to  find  these  triangles,  let  a  circle  be  drawn  with  a 
radius  of  four  inches,  then  draw  tangents  and  secants  for  50, 
10°,  1 50,  etc.  to  850.  The  various  uses  that  may  be  made  of 
these  triangles  are  easily  conceived.  The  tangents  and  secants 
must  be  actually  measured  by  the  pupils,  and  the  length  cor- 
rectly  recorded — at  first  only  in  whole  numbers  and  tenths.* 
On  these  are  based  simple  problems,  the  immediate  aim  of 
which  is  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  the  habit  of  heeding  so 
simple  objects.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  does  not  take  the  place  of  geometry,  much  less  of 
trigonometry,  but  prepares  the  way  for  these  sciences.  When 
the  pupil  comes  to  study  the  measurement  of  plane  surfaces, 
the  wooden  triangles  are  laid  aside,  and  the  geometric  construc- 
tion takes  the  place  of  actual  perception  of  a  concrete  object. 
At  the  same  time  arithmetic  and  algebra  begin  to  treat  of 
simple  proportion,  and  later  of  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms." • 

With  learners  Herbart  never  makes  the  mistake  of  studying 
mathematics  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  always  introduces  its 
immediate  application  to  natural  objects  and  phenomena. 
"  Pure  mathematics  "  is  reserved  for  a  gymnastic  of  the  reason 
after  it  has  developed.  Even  then  analytic  demonstration  is 
subordinated  to  the  conception  of  mathematics  as  interpreter 
of  the  rational  universe. 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  the  immature  mind  gains  its  first 

•  Note  the  early  objective  use  of  decimals.  Reference  to  any  plane  trigonometry 
will  make  clear  the  advantage  of  first  approaching  the  trigonometric  functions  in 
this  way. 

%Ibid.%  Bd.  II,  S.  623. 
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concept  of  the  reign  of  law  in  nature  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics. An  extraordinary  application  to  ethics  also  is  made. 
In  his  Bericht  an  Herrn  von  Steiger,  I  (1797),  after  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  conceptions  of  hope  and 
duty  depend  upon  intelligence  and  insight,  Herbart  says 
that  to  the  thoughtful  man, "  virtue  must  present  itself  on  the 
side  of  its  harmony  with  the  order  of  the  universe :  and  vice 
must  appear  as  a  despicable  discord.  The  way  to  this  thought 
lies  through  the  study  of  mathematics."10 


THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  had  in  1888  a  permanent  population  of  2,920,723 
souls.  Probably  no  country  of  equal  size  contains  a  greater 
number  of  living  languages,  or  presents  more  interesting  prac- 
tical problems  in  connection  with  school  instruction  in  lan- 
guages. German,  French,  Italian,  and,  in  the  southeast 
toward  the  Tyrol,  Romansch,  a  degenerate  form  of  Latin, 
are  spoken.  The  total  population  is  divided  into  German- 
speaking,  2,092,530 ;  French-speaking,  637,972  ;  Italian-speak- 
ing, 156,606;  Romansch-speaking,  38,375. 

The  causes  of  this  diversity  of  tongues  are  found  in  eth- 
nological, geographical,  and  historical  facts  that  are  here  of 
no  concern.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  mul- 
titudes who  go  every  year  to  the  "  playground  of  Europe " 
from  every  country  in  the  civilized  world,  both  temporary  so- 
journers and  flying  tourists,  add  still  other  elements  of  confu- 
sion. Such  are  the  primary  facts  briefly  stated  ;  now  some  of 
the  results  that  they  entail  will  be  added. 

The  Swiss  are  one  people,  engaged  in  all  the  commerce  of 
civilized  life.  They  meet  in  parliament,  in  the  forum,  on  the 
hustings,  in  the  market,  on  change,  in  the  salon,  and  in  the  uni- 
versity. Hence,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  for  politicians,  men 
of  business  and  of  the  professions,  and  scholars,  but  also  for 
men  and  women  of  intelligence,  to  have  at  least  a  double 
lingual  equipment ;  and  especially  so  in  the  Cantons  that  lie 
on  the  frontier  of  the  German  and  French  parts  of  the  country. 
On  the  extreme  German  side,  the  national  newspapers  and 
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books  seen  in  the  shops  are  nearly  all  German  ;  on  the  extreme 
French  side,  a  large  majority  are  in  French  ;  in  the  middle 
region,  the  two  languages  are  represented  in  something  like 
equal  numbers;  while  south  of  the  Alps,  Italian  books  and 
papers  are  mainly  read. 

This  contact  and  mingling  of  tongues  results  in  more  or  less 
popular  corruption  of  all  of  them ;  it  is  said,  too,  that  the 
schools  of  Switzerland  are  not  the  best  in  which  to  learn 
either  the  French  or  the  German  pronunciation  ;  but  how  far 
the  corruption  extends,  and  how  much  truth,  if  any,  there  is 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Swiss  schools,  none  but  a  competent 
judge,  with  plenty  of  time  to  investigate,  should  attempt 
to  say. 

Once  more,  the  Federal  Constitution  contains  this  provi- 
sion :  "  The  three  principal  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland, 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  national  languages  of  the 
Confederation."  It  also  provides  that  the  Federal  Assembly, 
which  elects  the  Judges,  "shall  take  care  that  all  the  national 
languages  are  represented  "  on  the  Federal  bench.  On  the 
floors  of  the  two  houses  of  legislation,  it  is  permissible  for  a 
member  to  make  his  speech  in  any  one  of  the  three  languages, 
or,  I  suppose,  to  use  all  of  them  in  the  same  speech ;  and  it  is 
required  that  all  reports  and  motions  shall  be  read  in  Ger- 
man and  French.  Visiting  the  Cantonal  Council  Chamber  at 
Bern  recently,  I  noticed  that  the  copies  of  bills  lying  on  the 
secretary's  table  and  on  the  seats  of  members  were  printed 
in  both  German  and  French ;  how  it  is  in  other  Cantons,  I  can- 
not say.  Bern  is  one  of  the  largest  Cantons,  and  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  (2660  sq.  miles,  536,679  people).  Apparently, 
the  liberty  of  tongues  allowed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  must, 
at  times,  add  a  novel  element  of  diversion  to  a  spectator; 
still,  business  is  said  not  to  be  especially  confused  or  de- 
layed thereby,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  speak  both 
French  and  German.  No  doubt  German  is  more  usual  in  the 
debates  than  the  competing  tongues. 

The  course  of  education  is  materially  affected  by  the 
state  of  facts  described.  In  all  the  secondary  and  middle 
schools,  the  study  of  German  and  French  is  compulsory,  and 
the  student  must  also  pursue  either  Italian  or  English  in 
addition.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  assume  that 
the  student  understands  three  spoken  languages ;  still,  these 
facts  are  not  peculiar  to  Switzerland,  for  they  are  often,  if 
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not  commonly,  found  in  the  corresponding  schools  of  Germany 
and  France.  But  the  elementary  schools  of  some  of  the 
Cantons  present  a  feature  that  is  somewhat  novel.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  teaching  of  both  German  and  French.  Of  the 
8000  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  City  of  Bern, 
2000  study  the  two  languages  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Gobat,  the 
Cantonal  Minister  of  Education,  while  admitting  that  the 
practice  is  extending,  condemns  it  in  strong  terms.  He  draws 
his  argument  from  experience,  alleging  that  French  is  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  the  other  studies.  As  is  well  known 
German  is  taught  in  some  primary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  opinion  being  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  Some  teachers  argue  that  the  study  of  the  second 
language  so  enlarges  the  pupil's  linguistic  power  that  he  loses 
nothing  in  English ;  other  teachers  object  that  the  German 
lessons,  as  a  rule,  are  simply  subtracted  from  something  else, 
as  geography,  history,  or  composition.  The  latter  have  the 
Bernese  Minister  on  their  side.  Dr.  Gobat  would  not  teach  the 
second  language  until  the  pupil  reaches  the  secondary  school. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  will  yet  be  discussed 
in  the  United  States  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  yet  been. 


B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

Women  Students  at  Oxford. 

Annie  M.  A.  H.  Rogers  and  Arthur  Sidgwick  in  the  (London) 
"  Educational  Review." 

"The  arrangements  for  the  education  of  women  at  Oxford 
have  been  so  much  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
older  and  larger  institutions  at  Cambridge  that  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  former  have  rather  escaped  notice.  In  many 
respects,  of  course,  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  two. 
Both  have  colleges  of  resident  students ;  both  admit  women, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  honor  examinations.  But 
the  line  of  development  followed,  and  some  of  the  results,  are 
so  different  in  the  two  places,  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
supporters  of  women's  education  to  give  a  short  account  of  its 
present  position  in  Oxford. 

"The  organization  in  Oxford  arose  out  of  the  university 
'examinations  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age,'  which 
were  a  special  branch  of  the  local  examinations.  In  1879  an 
association  was  formed  in  Oxford  for  supplying  teaching  for 
these  examinations ;  and  in  the  following  year  two  Halls  were 
founded  for  the  reception  of  students.  Till  1884,  the  exami- 
nations were  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  university 
honor  schools,  and  aimed  at  the  same  standard,  but  they  were 
separate.  This  separateness  was  fatal  to  their  acquiring  their 
proper  value  as  a  qualification ;  the  public  could  not  be  got  to 
believe  .that  a  woman's  first-class,  obtained  in  a  different  exam- 
ination, was  as  good  as  a  man's.  Accordingly,  it  became  nec- 
essary, in  fairness  to  the  women  students,  to  urge  that  the 
examinations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  amalgamated ;  and 
in  1884,  convocation  decided,  by  a  large  majority  in  a  full 
house,  to  open  four  of  the  principal  honor  schools  to  women. 
Since  then,  by  a  series  of  votes,  other  schools  have  been 
opened ;  and  now  the  only  important  honor  examinations  to 
which  women  are  not  admitted  is  the  school  of  theology.  The 
university  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  open  this  too,  if  it 
were  asked  to  do  so, 
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"The  result  of  this  close  historical  connection  between  the 
women's  examinations  at  Oxford  and  the  local  examinations 
has  had  several  minor  consequences,  and  one  of  the  first 
importance.  Whereas  at  Cambridge  the  students  admitted  to 
the  university  honor  examinations  must  have  been  in  resi- 
dence at  Newnham  or  Girton,  at  Oxford  all  the  honor  schools 
are  open  to  any  student  who  has  passed  an  easy  preliminary 
examination  (of  the  same  standard  as  'Smalls')  without  the 
necessity  of  her  spending  a  single  day  in  Oxford  except  just 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  It  is  plain  what  a  great 
advantage  this  may  be.  Many  women,  from  home  duties  or 
want  of  means,  may  be  quite  unable  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  Oxford,  who  may  yet  have  the  time  and  the  abilities, 
and  may  find  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  place  where 
they  live,  to  read  for  the  honor  examinations.  Students, 
moreover,  at  any  local  university  or  college,  or  those  receiving 
education  at  institutions  like  Holloway  College,  may  add  to 
their  other  distinctions  an  Oxford  honor  certificate  without 
the  need  of  residing  at  Oxford.  In  giving  this  great  advan- 
tage to  students  at  a  distance,  Oxford  is  also  acting  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  principle  of  her  own  institutions.  Resi- 
dence has  always  been  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
admission,  not  to  the  examinations,  but  to  a  degree;  and  the 
university,  since  at  present,  by  the  form  of  its  statutes,  it 
excludes  women  from  the  degree,  in  admitting  them  to  exam- 
ination only  rightly  declines  to  exact  residence. 

"In  regard  to  other  things  besides  residence,  the  university 
has  pursued  a  similar  policy.  The  students  are  not  matricu- 
lated ;  they  are  under  no  restrictions  of  time,  but  may  offer 
themselves  for  the  examinations  in  any  year  they  please ;  and 
in  their  preliminary  examination,  corresponding  to  'Smalls/ 
they  may  substitute  modern  languages  for  Latin  and  Greek. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  schools,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
whole  subject,  they  can  offer  a  specified  portion  only ;  and 
although  in  this  case  they  cannot  be  classed,  yet  they  can 
obtain  a  certificate  of  pass  or  distinction  in  that  portion. 

"In  these  arrangements  the  university  shows  not  only  con- 
sistency with  its  rules,  but  a  practical  sense  of  the  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of  students.  A  girl's 
time  of  study  is  more  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  home  duties; 
her  school  education  has  often  been  less  calculated  to  fit  her 
for  a  university  course ;  and  if  she  takes  to  professional  work, 
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she  is  distinctly  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  men, 
by  having  no  degree.  To  impose  on  such  students  the  condi- 
tions required  from  men  for  the  degree  would  be  worse  than 
useless  pedantry. 

"The  position,  therefore,  of  the  Oxford  students  differs  in 
important  respects  from  that  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.  At 
Cambridge  the  university  expressly  recognizes  the  two  col- 
leges, and  admits  none  but  their  students  to  the  triposes.  At 
Oxford  all  students,  resident  or  not,  are  admitted  to  the  honor 
schools,  but  the  students'  Halls  have  no  official  recognition  of 
any  kind.    What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  resi- 
dents gain  from  living  in  Oxford?   The  answer  is  obvious; 
they  get  the  teaching.    To  provide  this,  and  to  be  the  channel 
of  all  dealings  with  the  university  and  college  authorities,  an 
organization  was  formed  in  1879,  called  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford.    Of  this  all  the  principal 
supporters  of  women's  education  in  Oxford  are  members;  and 
the  students  are  registered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  appear  in 
its  annual  calendar.    The  Halls  are  represented  on  its  execu- 
tive committee,  of  which  the  principals  are  ex-officio  members. 
All  the  educational  arrangements  with  professors,  lecturers, 
and  tutors  are  made  by  the  principals  of  -the  Halls  and  two 
secretaries  of  the  association,  acting  together  as  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  latter  body.    The  Halls  also  provide  directly  for 
some  part  of  the  teaching  of  their  own  students  by  appointing 
resident  tutors,  frequently  former  students,  who  live  in  the 
Halls  and  help  in  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
studies.    The  lecturers  are  partly  provided  directly  by  the 
association  and  partly  by  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
university  and  college  lecture  rooms.    The  association  lectur- 
ers are  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  university  men ;  in  the  last 
report  we  find  two  of  the  courses  given  by  ladies.    On  the 
•other  hand,  the  readiness  with  which  women  are  admitted  to 
the  ordinary  university  teaching  is  shown  by  the  fact,  stated  in 
the  same  report,  that  last  year  no  less  than  sixty-one  pro- 
fessors and  college  lecturers  had  association  students  attend- 
ing their  courses. 

"Besides  the  above  advantages  which  the  university,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  offers  to  women,  two  more  should 
be  mentioned  from  which  meiT  are  excluded.  These  are  the 
honor  examinations  in  English  language  and  literature,  and  in 
modern  languages.    For  these  a  full  course  of  instruction  is 
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provided  by  the  association ;  and  last  year  no  less  than  four- 
teen courses  of  lectures  were  attended  by  students  in  these 
branches.  Cambridge  has  a  tripos  for  modern  languages, 
including  English;  Victoria  University  offers  an  excellent 
school  of  English  literature  and  language;  but  in  Oxford, 
though  systematic  honor  courses  in  English  and  modern  lan- 
guages exist,  they  exist  only  for  women.  A  striking  example 
of  the  advantage  which  women  thus  possess  occurred  in  Ox- 
ford during  the  present  year.  The  association  had  to  appoint 
a  lecturer  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  they  were  advised  by  experts 
whom  they  consulted  that  the  best  qualified  person  to  appoint 
was  one  of  their  own  former  students,  who  had  obtained  the 
highest  honors  in  English,  and  had  been  trained  at  Oxford. 
An  educational  reformer  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  one 
of  the  things  which  Oxford  most  needs  now,  is  to  get  the 
women's  honor  schools  of  English  and  modern  languages 
opened  to  men. 

"The  advantages  of  a  body  like  the  association  are  obvious. 
Without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  natural  development 
of  the  existing  Halls,  or  the  establishment  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  new  ones,  it  unites  in  one  organization  all  those  who 
are  working  in  Oxford  in  the  interests  of  women's  education. 
It  engages  lecturers,  deals  with  the  individual  college  teachers, 
makes  all  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  the  students  at 
the  university  lectures,  enacts  the  needful  regulations  for 
home  students  who  live  in  Oxford,  but  are  not  members  of 
the  Halls,  and  is  the  recognized  channel  through  which  all 
suggestions  of  reform  are  conveyed  to  the  delegates  who  man- 
age the  women's  examinations.  As  including  within  it  the 
three  Halls,  it  has  more  weight  than  any  one  would  have ;  and 
its  existence  is  a  guarantee  against  divided  counsels  or  any 
chaos  or  confusion  in  the  arrangements.  The  rapid  disappear- 
ance in  Oxford  of  the  prejudice  or  misgivings  which  were 
widely  felt  ten  years  ago  in  regard  to  women's  higher  educa- 
tion, may  be  partly  traced  to  the  confidence  which  this  asso- 
ciation has  inspired.  If,  in  the  future,  the  university  should 
admit  women  as  members  of  its  body,  and  consequently  take 
over  the  charge  of  the  resident  students,  it  would  at  once 
appoint  a  delegacy  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  delegacy  must 
necessarily  include  women,  as  all  practical  persons  will  under- 
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Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circular  of  Information  No.  7, 1 891. —By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office,  1891,  pp.  64. 

By  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  Dr.  White  has  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  Organization,  examina* 
tions,  and  promotions  are  matters  that  concern  the  very  life 
of  the  public  school  system  and  the  welfare  of  every  pupil. 
It  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  progress  that  these  subjects 
are  now  discussed  with  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  find  the  better  way.  The  chief  value  of  Dr. 
White's  contribution  to  this  discussion  is  not  his  collection  of 
facts  and  statistics,  valuable  as  these  are,  nor  his  presentation 
of  arguments,  forcible  as  this  always  is,  but  the  fact  that  he 
seeks  to  determine  every  moot  question  by  reference  to  one 
guiding  principle — the  greatest  good  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  those,  perhaps,  who  will  wonder  why  any  praise  should  be 
given  for  pursuing  a  path  that  is  so  clearly  the  path  of  right. 
But  if  they  were  familiar  with  a  large  city  system  of  schools 
and  knew  of  the  many  pretexts  for  the  promotion  or  non-pro- 
motion of  children  that  have  no  reference  whatever  to  their 
immediate  welfare — "the  strengthening  of  a  school  at  a  certain 
point,"  "  lack  of  room,"  filling  empty  seats,  or  perhaps  the 
obtaining  an  attendance  that  will  warrant  an  increase  of  a 
master's  salary — they  would  see  the  timeliness  of  erecting  this 
sound  and  humane  principle  into  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  That  Dr. 
White  is  invariably  right,  however,  in  his  deductions,  I  am  not 
ready  either  to  claim  or  to  admit.  Indeed,  he  too  often  as- 
sumes the  rdle  of  the  advocate  rather  than  that  of  the  judge ; 
but  the  central  idea  of  the  book  is  sound  to  the  core. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  discussed  is  the  length  of  the  term 
and  the  frequency  of  promotions.  He  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  semi-annual  or  even  quarterly  promotions  are  best 
for  primary  grades,  and  annual  promotions  for  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  the  high  school.    He  signally  fails,  however,  to 
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make  clear  how  the  transition  is  to  be  made  from  one  plan  to 
the  other.  Obviously,  the  matter  is  not  clear  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  tells  of  putting  the  question  as  to  how  it  was 
accomplished  to  a  leading  city  superintendent,  who  answered 
that  he  had  never  observed  any  trouble  and  that  his  attention 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  subject  by  any  of  his  principals  ! 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  at  whatever  point  in  the 
graded  system,  as  it  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  America 
to-day,  the  transition  is  made  from  semi-annual  to  annual  pro- 
motions, a  child  who  fails  to  get  promoted  from  the  first  class, 
in  which  the  term  lasts  a  year,  must  remain  either  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  in  that  grade.  Such  detention  of  pupils  is 
an  unmitigated  evil,  and  any  system  of  promotion  that  per- 
mits it  stands  self-condemned. 

Of  the  stated  or  periodical  examination  for  promotion  Dr. 
White  is  merciless  in  denunciation.  With  what  he  says  of 
the  stated  monthly  and  term  examinations  that  still,  in  many 
schools,  vex  the  souls  of  teachers  and  make  school  life  one 
long,  hideous  nightmare  to  nervous  children,  I  am  in  entire 
accord.  But  I  cannot  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
strengthens  his  position  by  omitting  all  discussion  of  the 
"  comprehensive  examination  " — that  examination,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  subject,  which  tests  the  pupil's  knowledge  not  of 
minute  details  but  of  broad  elementary  principles  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another — for 
which  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  has  so  happily  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  so  conclusively,  argued.  The  retention  of  such 
an  examination  strengthens  the  argument  against  the  dread- 
ful term,  and  the  still  more  terrible  monthly,  examination. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  very  full  and  lucid  statement  of 
the  "  estimate  "  plan  of  promotion  which  Dr.  White  introduced 
into  the  Cincinnati  schools  when  he  was  their  superintendent. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  scheme  is  the 
constantly  increasing  extent  to  which  other  large  cities  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Cincinnati  in  its  adoption.  While  the 
exposition  here  given  of  its  merits  is  entirely  satisfactory,  I 
must  confess  to  feeling  a  shade  of  disappointment  that  the 
author  has  not  stated  clearly  the  difficulties  that  experience 
has  disclosed  in  its  workings,  and  that  he  has  not  suggested  the 
necessary  remedies.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  "  esti- 
mate "  scheme  cannot  fail  to  see  that  some  teachers  estimate 
their  pupils  too  low  and  others  too  high,  that  some  have  ex- 
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perience  and  others  have  not,  that  some  have  good  judg- 
ment and  others  have  poor  judgment.  These  varying  condi- 
tions lead  to  a  vast  variety  of  estimates,  and  present  the  chief 
stumbling-block  to  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme.  All 
would  have  been  glad,  and  none  more  so  than  the  advocates 
of  the  estimate  system,  to  see  in  this  pamphlet  a  full  and  frank 
statement  and  discussion  of  the  defects  and  difficulties  that 
trial  has  disclosed. 

In  one  respect,  Dr.  White  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Brooklyn 
schools.  He  assumes,  because  the  school  authorities  report 
that  there  is  but  one  class  in  a  room,  that  a  class  is  never  taught 
in  two  sections.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conclusion  is  errone- 
ous. When  the  class  is  large — and  large  classes  are  unfortu- 
nately the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — it  is  customary  to 
adopt  the  plan  he  so  strongly  recommends,  namely,  "  in  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  branches  M  to  teach  the  pupils  "  in  two  sec- 
tions or  classes."  This  custom,  however,  has  not  been  made  a 
law.  The  matter  is  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  principals 
and  teachers. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Dr.  White's  brochure,  the  pages  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  distinctions  between  an  examination  for  promotion  and  an 
examination  employed  as  "  an  element  in  teaching/'  The 
differences  in  purpose,  in  character,  and  in  effect,  are  stated 
lucidly  and  forcibly.  Were  they  clearly  apprehended  by  all 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  schools,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  evils  wrought  by  examination. 

The  circular,  embodying  as  it  does  the  results  of  Dr.  White's 
ripe  experience  and  couched  in  his  clear  and  nervous  style,  will 
amply  repay  perusal. 


Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  Idea  in  the  United  States. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  8,  1891.— By  J.  P.  Gordy. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1891,  pp.  195. 

No  phase  of  the  educational  history  of  the  United  States  is 
more  attractive  to  the  student,  and  certainly  none  will  better 
repay  careful  study,  than  that  which  Professor  Gordy,  of  Ohio 
University,  has  aimed  to  elucidate  in  this  monograph. 

According  to  Professor  Gordy,  the  normal  school  idea  first 
appeared  in  the  conviction  that  the  teacher  needed  some  extra 
preparation  not   required  for  business  or  the  professions. 
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This  conviction  found  its  first  public  expression  in  the  columns 
of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  in  the  year  1789,  in  an  article 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Elisha  Ticknor,  wherein 
it  is  recommnded  that  "  there  should  be  a  public  grammar 
school  established  in  each  county  of  the  State  to  fit  young 
men  for  college  or  for  school  keeping?'  But  it  was  during  the 
years  from  1823  to  1839,  ^e  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  normal  school  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  that  the  propagandism 
of  the  normal  school  idea  was  at  its  height.  The  brief  extracts 
made  by  Professor  Gordy  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
William  Russell,  James  G.  Carter,  Samuel  R.  Hall  and  others, 
names  with  which  many  students  of  education  are  wholly  un- 
familiar, prove  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  present  genera- 
tion owes  to  the  reformers  of  that  early  period.  The  causes 
that  led  to  this  remarkable  educational  renaissance  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century  are  briefly,  but  very,  succinctly,  set 
forth  in  this  monograph. 

To  the  efforts  of  Charles  Brooks,  who  lectured  throughout 
New  England  on  the  Prussian  teachers'  seminaries,  is  due  the 
fact  that  the  normal  schools  imitated  from  the  start  the  Prus- 
sian models.  The  Lancastrian  system  of  school  organization 
had  been  introduced  into  this  country  prior  to  1820,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  very  popular.  It  served  one  good  purpose  at 
least,  if  no  other;  namely,  that  of  focussing  public  attention 
upon  the  needs  of  better  prepared  teachers. 

Professor  Gordy  accredits  the  New  York  academies  with  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
undertake  the  specific  work  of  training  teachers.  About  the 
year  1830,  it  seems,  several  of  these  academies,  without  aid 
from  the  State,  formed  teachers'  classes  and  for  their  instruc- 
tion added  principles  of  teaching  to  «the  usual  curriculum. 
In  1834  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  granting 
State  aid  to  a  few  of  these  academies  for  the  purpose  of  "  pro- 
viding teachers  for  the  common  schools." 

Ten  years  later,  in  1844,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
was  established  and  "  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
training  of  teachers  in  New  York  and  in  the  United  States  was 
closed."  It  was  of  these  teachers'  classes  that  Horace  Mann 
wrote  :  "  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  step  ever  taken  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  education,"  because  it  cost  "  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  twenty  years  of  time  after  the 
necessity  of  using  different  means  had  become  a  conviction  in 
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the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men."  Professor  Gordy  dissents 
from  this  view  and  pronounces  a  far  more  favorable  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  juster  verdict.  The  experiment  was  the  necessary 
forerunner  of  the  normal  schools  and  blazed  the  path  by  which 
their  progress  was  made  possible. 

In  chapter  III,  under  the  head  of  "The  First  Normal 
School  in  America,"  Professor  Gordy  gives  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  labors  of  Horace  Mann,  Cyrus  Pierce,  James  G. 
Carter  and  others,  which  resulted  in  the  early  establishment  of 
a  normal  school  system  in  Massachusetts.  By  no  means  the 
least  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  the 
history  and  influence  on  education  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Oswego  Normal  School. 

Not  the  least  difficult  task  of  Professor  Gordy  must  have 
been  the  selection  of  institutions  by  which  best  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  normal  school  idea  from  its  earliest  incep- 
tion until  now.  That  his  choice  will  not  meet  the  approval 
of  all  must  go  without  saying.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted 
that  several  institutions,  which  will  rank  in  merit  beside  any 
that  are  named  by  Professor  Gordy,  had  to 'be  omitted.  A 
A  chapter  is  given  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  apprenticeship 
system  and  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  children. 
The  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  justly 
comes  in  for  a  large  meed  of  praise,  for  its  lofty  ideals  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  its  good  sense  in  not  attempting  from 
the  outset  to  attain  the  impossible  by  demanding  of  its 
matriculants  a  preliminary  college  education.  The  St.  Cloud 
Normal  School  does  not  fare  quite  so  well  at  Professor 
Gordy's  hands.  He  shows  tact,  however,  in  his  refusal  to 
write  up  its  aims  and  aspirations  himself,  and  delegates  the 
delicate  task  to  President  Gray,  who  makes  a  very  interesting 
chapter  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  space  is  given  to  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  colleges.  This  is  the  most  recent,  as  it  is  the 
most  important,  phase  of  the  question  of  professional  training 
for  teachers.  The  instruction  in  pedagogy  recently  inaugu- 
rated at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Clark,  etc.,  represents 
the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  this  high  tide  of  teachers'  train- 
ing. The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  established  in  1887,  is  unique  in  many  respects 
and  is  doing  a  work  that  Professor  Gordy  might  well  have  al- 
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luded  to.  The  difficulty  of  writing  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  normal  school  idea  does  not  arise  from  in- 
sufficiency  of  data  nor  from  its  inaccessibility,  since  the  whole 
period  covered  is  but  little  more  than  a  half  century.  Profes- 
sor Gordy  himself  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  fact  that  "  prob- 
ably no  two  students  will  agree  precisely  as  to  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  development,  and  the  greater  their  disa- 
greement the  more  widely  of  course  would  they  differ  as  to  the 
institutions  on  which  these  elements  first  approved."  There 
appears  to  be  a  still  greater  difficulty  than  the  foregoing, 
which  is  that  Professor  Gordy  is  too  near  the  men  and  insti- 
tutions he  describes,  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  criticism 
of  his  readers.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  he  has 
gleaned  a  good  deal  of  his  informatioh  from  catalogues  and 
descriptive  circulars,  and  not  through  painstaking  inspection 
and  study  upon  the  ground.  Still,  since  he  has  stated  his  pur- 
pose to  be  the  comparison  and  discussion  of  aims  and  ideals, 
and  not  of  the  actual  working  efficiency  of  the  institutions  he 
describes,  one  can  find  no  fault  with  this. 

Although  the  monograph  is  remarkably  well  written  and  in- 
teresting even  on  second  perusal,  yet  one  feels  that  there  is  a 
certain  incompleteness  about  it :  the  story  has  been  only  half 
told.  It  is  too  much  like  studying  the  history  of  civilization 
by  reading  Creasy 's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
Much  of  the  most  important  matter  to  the  student  is  left  out. 
He  wants  to  know  the  great  and  underlying  forces  that  made 
these  battles  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Gordy  will  continue  his  studies,  and  give  us  a  more  complete 
and  unbroken  account  of  this  great  movement  for  specializing 
and  promoting  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 


Sanitary  Conditions  for  Schoolhouses.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of 
Information  No.  3,  1891. — By  Albert  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.    Washington  :  Government  Printing  office,  1891,  pp.  200. 

I  regard  this  as  the  most  valuable  document  ever  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  Marble  has  given  us  not  only 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  as  a  superintendent,  but  a 
very  careful  compilation  of  the  best  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  modern  methods 
of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
that  warm  air  should  be  admitted  in  large  volumes  through 
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ample  flues  near  the  top  of  the  room,  and  that  the  exhaust 
should  be  from  the  floor  through  flues  of  equal  or  greater 
capacity  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  in  which  the 
warm-air  flues  are  located. 

The  following  conclusion,  however,  found  on  p.  33, 1  regard  as 
fallacious  and  dangerous :  "  Considering  economy  and  com- 
pactness of  construction,  the  best  way  to  exhaust  the  air  is 
through  a  single  flue  from  each  room."  Unless  the  room  is 
very  large  and  the  seats  of  the  pupils  far  removed  from  the 
ventilating  flue,  those  who  sit  in  the  vicinity  of  this  single  flue 
must  necessarily  suffer  from  sitting  in  the  direct  foul-air  draft. 
I  have  found  in  practical  experience  that  it  is  much  better  to 
distribute  the  foul-air  exhaust  flues  along  the  entire  side  of  the 
room  through  which  heat  is  admitted,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
baseboard  near  the  floor.  In  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
this  can  be  done  without  any  material  increase  in  the  cost. 

Part  II  deals  with  drainage  and  lavatories,  and  is  full  of  wise 
and  judicious  suggestions  which  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  should  study  carefully.  Part  III  is  devoted  to 
the  proper  lighting  of  school  buildings,  and  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  Dr.  Marble  has  called  attention  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  over-lighting.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
to  light  school  buildings  too  much,  without  proper  means  of 
regulating  the  light. 

Part  IV  deals  with  the  growth  of  children  as  related  to 
health  and  ability  to  study.  This  subject  has  but  recently 
engaged  the  attention  of  American  teachers,  and  Dr.  Marble's 
treatment  of  it  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  study.  The 
last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  plates  con- 
taining plans  and  suggestions  for  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings both  for  country  and  city. 

A  copy  of  this  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  su- 
perintendent and  principal  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
author  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  every 
parent  interested  in  the  proper  and  healthful  education  of  his 
children. 


Development  Helps.— By  C.  B.  Van  Wie.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1891,  pp.  91.   Price  50  cents. 

Unfortunately  the  title  of  this  little  book  is  ambiguous. 
My  first  impression  was  that  the  author  had  written  a  dis- 
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sertation  upon  an  aphorism  of  two  words,  a  subject  and  its 
verb.  A  friend  suggested  that  the  first  word,  though  only 
given  as  a  noun  by  Worcester,  might  have  been  changed  into 
an  adjective  and  that  possibly  the  unpretentious  little  volume 
treated  of  helps  for  securing  mental  development.  A  glance 
at  the  preface  showed  the  latter  interpretation  to  be  correct. 
The  book  proves  to  be  an  accumulation  of  helps  derived  from 
two  years'  experience  in  a  school  of  practice  and  intended  to 
cover  the  first  years'  work  of  a  three  years'  course  in  peda- 
gogics. Part  I  discusses  the  Learner ;  Part  II  treats  of  the 
Lessons.  At  the  close  are  found  a  list  of  valuable  books  of 
reference  and  an  array  of  suggestive  topics  for  consideration 
at  the  meetings  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  portion  professing  to  treat  of  the  learner,  can  hardly  be 
used  with  profit  by  the  beginner  in  pedagogics  unless  he  is 
aided  by  the  skillful  hand  of  a  master.  The  advanced  reader 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  these  pages  many  grains  of  wisdom  which 
the  author  gathered  in  his  reading  and  experience  ;  but  they 
resemble  grains  of  gold  hidden  in  veins  of  quartz,  which  must 
be  crushed  and  sorted  before  the  mercury  can  lay  hold  of  them. 
The  truths  contained  in  many  of  the  statements  must  be 
analyzed  and  separated  into  their  elements,  if  the  learner  is  to 
lay  hold  of  them  and  make  them  a  part  of  himself.  Some 
paragraphs  seem  to  be  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  perusal  of  the  larger  and  more  exhaustive 
treatises  on  psychology.  To  the  student  who  has  not  traversed 
the  same  ground,  such  synopses  must  be  meaningless  generaliza- 
tions until  they  are  expanded  and  explained  by  a  competent 
teacher.  The  treatment  of  the  will  is  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  entire  book.  It  does  not  even  mention  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  which  the  will  acts  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
right,  except  by  way  of  comparison  with  other  functions  of 
the  mind.  The  central  significance  of  the  will  in  the  work  of 
education  is  either  lost  sight  of  or  purposely  ignored.  Lessons 
on  morals  have  no  place  in  these  helps ;  possibly  they  are  re- 
served for  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course  in  pedagogics. 

Part  II  gives  general  and  special  directions  for  imparting 
the  lessons  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  learner.  These  tell  how 
to  purchase  tablets,  how  to  fold  end  crease  papers,  how  to 
mark  the  errors,  how  to  keep  the  records,  etc.  Space  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  Three  C's  (clearness,  conciseness, 
completeness)  and  the  Three  M's  (matter,  method,  and  manner). 
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"  By  the  matter  of  the  lesson,"  we  are  told,  "  we  mean  that 
which  a  teacher  is  to  lead  his  pupils  to  understand — the  facts 
to  be  taught — that  of  which  they  are  to  gain  the  mastery ;  by 
the  method  the  means  or  devices,  or  system  or  plan  by  which 
he  leads  the  pupils  to  understand — the  way  he  leads  them  to 
gain  strength  and  power ;  by  the  manner  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  he  executes  his  method."  One  fails  to  see  how  such 
distinctions  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  beginner  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  By  reason  of  long  custom  it  may  be  allowable,  for 
those  who  are  facetiously  inclined,  to  speak  of  the  three  R's 
in  public  school  work :  but  to  seek  seriously  for  a  magic  three 
among  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  appears  like  learned 
trifling  with  a  serious  subject. 

The  most  serviceable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  special 
directions  for  lessons  on  objects,  qualities,  place,  number,  form> 
color,  force,  occupations,  minerals,  plants,  animals.  To  the 
four  fundamental  rules  he  adds  a  fifth,  called  partition — a 
species  of  nightmare  that  troubles  some  pedagogues  who  fail 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  thinking  in  things  and 
thinking  in  symbols,  and  who,  instead  of  allowing  their  pupils 
to  make  a  rapid  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  insist 
upon  keeping  them  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  plane  occu- 
pied by  the  mediaeval  schoolboy  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Arabic  figures  into  the  arithmetic  of  Europe. 

One  hails  with  delight  every  contribution,  however  humble 
to  the  growing  literature  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
The  genius  who  will  do  for  pedagogy  what  Aristotle  did  for 
logic  or  Euclid  for  geometry,  or  Newton  for  astronomy, 
belongs  to  a  future  age.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  observers 
in  our  day  watch  every  phase  of  the  life  and  growth  of  chil- 
dren, may  prepare  the  way  for  his  advent.  The  accumulation 
of  Helps  like  those  before  me  may  hasten  his  coming  and 
thereby  add  a  mite  to  the  world's  progress. 


A  Text-Book  of  Physics,  Largely  Experimental.— By  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891^ 
Teachers'  price,  $1.25. 

This  book,  by  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard 
College  and  a  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  pre- 
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sents  the  course  of  study  in  experimental  physics  which  it  is 
desired  shall  be  offered  by  candidates  for  entrance  to  Harvard 
College.  As  it  is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  the  experiments 
described  are  those  which  could  be  performed  with  simple  and 
inexpensive  apparatus.  They  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
student,  and  full  directions  are  given  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
introduction,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  laboratory  is  to  be 
managed  and  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  made  of  the 
student. 

The  experimental  method  employed  accounts  for  some 
changes  in  the  order  of  the  topics  from  that  usually  followed. 
Some  introductory  definitions  are  first  given,  and  the  topics 
studied  in  order  are :  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  solids ; 
pressure  in  fluids,  including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics ; 
equilibrium  and  the  composition  of  forces ;  all  preceding  the 
study  of  motion  and  the  definition  of  the  scientific  unit  of 
force.  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  heat,  sound,  light, 
and  electricity.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
invert  the  order  of  the  modern  scientific  method,  which 
develops  the  measure  of  force  from  the  study  of  motion  and 
considers  statics  as  a  limiting  case  of  dynamics,  but  of  this  the 
experience  of  the  authors  makes  them  the  best  judges.  It 
may  be  that  the  schoolboy  gets  a  clearer  conception  of  force 
from  the  pull  of  a  spring  balance  than  from  the  fall  of  a  stone, 
and  that  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  units  which  he  employs 
at  first  is  not  so  repugnant  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  a  more 
advanced  student. 

One's  judgment  on  a  book  like  this  is  unavoidably  colored 
by  his  view  of  the  place  of  physics  in  the  scheme  of  studies 
necessary  for  a  liberal  education.  In  one  view  the  subject 
stands  high.  It  is  one  to  which  the  student  should  bring  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  to  which  he  should 
apply  the  full  force  of  his  mind,  and  powers  developed  by  all 
the  discipline  that  his  school  and  college  courses  can  furnish. 
Along  with  mental  science  and  metaphysics  it  presents  the 
philosophy  of  the  universe.  In  the  other  view,  the  subject  is 
introduced  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  student's  training  and  is 
intended  to  give  him  such  general  notions  of  the  fundamental 
physical  facts  and  laws  as  will  serve  him  in  his  future  work  and 
in  his  life.  From  this  latter  standpoint,  the  book  under  con- 
sideration is  an  excellent  one.  The  experiments  are  well 
planned.    Some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  exercise  xviii,  on 
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Inertia,  and  exercise  xx,  on  Action  and  Reaction,  are  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  instructive.  Nothing  is  introduced 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  and  studied  by  experiment. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  this  plan  are,  however,  excessive. 
A  force,  for  a  time,  at  least,  must  be  defined  as  "  a  push  or  a 
pull."  The  measurement  of  Young's  modulus  appears  in  a 
footnote.  Rigidity  is  not  measured  at  all.  Indeed,  the  exact 
study  of  physical  quantities,  such  as  gravity,  the  wave-lengths 
of  light,  electrical  current  and  resistance,  etc.,  cannot  be  under- 
taken,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  to  the 
students  who  are  to  use  the  book,  the  formulas  upon  which 
their  measurement  depends.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  higher  theories  of  physics.  One  would  hardly  realize,  in 
reading  the  book,  that  the  molecular  theory  of  matter  affords 
explanations  of  most  of  the  facts  that  are  examined.  The 
subjects  of  capillarity  and  diffusion,  in  which  molecular 
attractions  and  molecular  motions  are  most  clearly  in  evi- 
dence, are  not  treated  at  all.  The  kinetic  theory  is  described 
in  the  section  on  the  Nature  of  Heat,  but  no  prominent  use  is 
made  of  it.  The  wave  theory  of  light  receives  a  passing  men- 
tion, perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  given  in  the  absence  of  any 
account  of  interference  and  polarization.  No  notion  is  given 
of  the  modern  views  of  electricity  and  of  its  connection  with 
light. 

Doubtless  these  omissions  were  intentional  and  can  be 
defended  ;  but  one  who  believes  in  the  importance  to  every 
student  of  a  thorough  survey  of  "  natural  philosophy " 
at  an  advanced  period  in  his  training,  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  the  students  of  this  book  are  led  without  excep- 
tion to  the  choice  of  physics  as  one  of  their  studies  in  Harvard 
College. 


William  F.  Magie. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  article  on  the  teaching  of  geography  by  Professor 
Davis  of  Harvard,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  the 
first  of  a  series,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects  that  enter  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
writers  of  these  articles  will  not  evolve  methods  of  teaching 
out  of  their  inner  conscioysness,  nor  deduce  them  from  the  law 
of  gravitation  or  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  They  may  be 
expected,  however,  to  analyze  the  subject  matter  into  its 
simplest  elements,  and  hold  firmly  in  mind  the  capacity  of  the 
learner  and  the  laws  governing  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Professor  Davis  approaches  his  subject  at  a  single  point,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  objective  way  makes  clear  the  proper  order 
of  facts  in  teaching  geography.  Incidentally,  too,  he  illus- 
trates what  the  university,  with  its  scholarship,  its  resources, 
and  its  corps  of  investigators,  can  do  for  teachers.  This  very 
article,  indeed,  follows  closely  the  instruction  actually  given 
in  Harvard  College,  and  the  substance  of  it  was  delivered  during 
the  present  academic  year  in  the  new  course  for  teachers  at 
Harvard. 


Perhaps  unconsciously,  Professor  Beers,  in  his  paper,  touches 
on  one  of  the  important  questions  of  educational  organiz- 
ation. His  point  of  view  is  that  the  examinations  for  en- 
trance to  college  should  test  only  the  students'  capacity  to 
undertake  the  specific  work  of  the  freshman  year.  This  is 
intelligible,  but  not  generally  understood.  Many  colleges 
examine  candidates  for  admission  on  several  subjects  that  are 
not  taught  in  the  freshman  or  any  other  year.  They  endeavor 
to  make  an  inventory  of  all  that  the  pupil  knows  at  his  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  or  seventeenth  year.  If  only  for  its  effect  on  the 
secondary  schools,  each  college  should  announce  plainly  in  its 
published  documents  which  of  these  two  points  of  view  it 
occupies.   Just  at  present  the  great  secondary  schools  of  the 
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country,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  not  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education  at  all ;  they  devote  their  energies  to  the 
very  different  task  of  "preparing  for  college."  Secondary 
teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  shifting  the  blame  for  this  to  the 
colleges  and  the  parents.  They  say  that  the  former  demand 
certain  specific  acquirements,  and  not  general  intelligence  or 
a  well  developed  and  developing  mind,  and  that  the  latter  judge 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  the  success  of  its  pupils  in  enter- 
ing college.  But  can  the  secondary  schools  escape  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  present  conditions  ?  If  one  or  two  of 
the  strongest  of  them  would  boldly  announce  that  their  first 
object  was  education  suited  to  the  boy  and  the  generation, 
and  that  preparation  for  college  was  an  incident,  instead  of  a 
determining  factor,  in  the  process,  a  healthy  reaction  against 
the  tyranny  and  pettiness  of  college  entrance  examinations 
might  be  started. 


How  tyrannical  and  how  petty  some  college  entrance 
examinations  are,  the  general  public  does  not  know.  There 
are  colleges,  not  all  of  them  so  very  far  from  New  York,  ia 
which  conditions  at  entrance  are  actually  imposed  on  minor 
subdivisions  of  a  prescribed  subject :  for  example,  on  one- 
book  or  a  part  of  a  book  in  geometry,  on  a  single  process  or 
rule  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  on  a  subdivision  of  geography 
or  American  history,  on  a  book  of  Caesar,  Vergil,  Xenophon, 
or  Homer,  and  so  on.  No  matter  how  well  the  candidate  may 
do  in  other  subjects  or  in  other  parts  of  a  subject,  he  is  "  con- 
ditioned "  on  these  minute  details.  This  i»  an  almost  inspired 
method  of  encouraging  cramming  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  routine,  mechanical  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  secondary 
school. 


Arrangements  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  chairman,  for  an  important  series  of  international  edu- 
cational congresses  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  These  congresses  will  be  of 
unusual  interest,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  held  on  American 
soil,  and  the  most  carefully  planned  ever  held  anywhere.  The 
new  education  is  happily  international.  It  has  broken  down 
all  barriers  of  race  and  language,  and  each  nation  is  now  profit* 
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ing  by  the  experience,  scholarship,  and  wisdom  of  its  fellows. 
The  same  cause  operates  at  widely  separated  points.  The 
Prussian  elementary  education  bill  was  inspired  by  the  same 
ideas  and  feelings  that  caused  the  repeal  of  the  Bennett  Law 
in  Wisconsin,  and  that  sustain  the  system  of  voluntary  schools 
in  England.  Such  a  problem  as  this,  the  religious  question  in 
public  education,  would  gain  very  much  by  a  discussion  based 
on  the  experience  of  half  a  dozen  civilized  countries.  If  the 
proper  representatives  are  secured  from  abroad,  and  if  the 
improper  ones  from  America  are  left  at  home,  the  educational 
congresses  of  1893  will  make  an  imposing  addition  to  the  really 
useful  literature  of  education. 


The  approach  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  extending  from 
eight  to  twelve  and  fifteen  weeks,  suggests  a  use  of  it  that  the 
colleges  and  even  the  secondary  schools  ought  to  make.  At 
present  it  is,  educational  speaking,  lost :  so  many  weeks  are 
dropped  out  of  a  young  student's  career.  Too  often  the  result 
is  to  weaken  his  habits  of  study  and  application,  and  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  intellectual  development.  At  the  same  time 
the  present  annual  period  of  systematic  study  is  quite  long 
enough  for  the  good  both  of  teacher  and  of  pupil.  Yet  the 
vacation  need  not  be  wasted.  During  the  academic  year,  the 
ambitious  and  alert  student  will  have  heard  of  many  things 
that  he  would  like  to  know  more  about,  of  books  that  he  would 
like  to  read.  Under  the  pressure  of  keeping  step  with  a  curri- 
culum, he  has  no  time  for  this.  The  long  vacation  is  his  oppor- 
tunity. To  ensure  its  use,  without  confining  the  pupil  in  any 
way  or  restricting  him  as  to  time  or  place,  the  college  might 
require  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  reading  to  be  done 
between  June  and  September,  and  make  some  test  of  its  results 
at  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term.  In  this  way,  the  habit  of 
study  would  be  at  least  measurably  preserved,  and  a  real  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  student  without  any  interference  with  his 
time  of  academic  freedom. 


In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  some  of  the 
larger  universities,  notably  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  summer 
instruction  is  being  extended  and  broadened.  The  new 
University  of  Chicago  will  not  be  the  only  institution  to  be 
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open  the  year  round.  The  effect  of  this  new  tendency  on  the 
teaching  body,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  bad  than  good. 
University  teachers  are  already  greatly  overworked,  and  to 
trench  still  further  upon  the  time  that  they  have  for  rest  and 
research,  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  the  teaching 
force  could  be  changed,  a  regular  summer  session  at  such  of 
the  universities  as  enjoy  a  rural  environment  would  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  and  would  be 
largely  patronized  by  them. 


An  important  step  in  the*  movement  for  the  university  study 
of  education,  and  the  higher  training  of  teachers,  has  been 
taken  by  the  establishment  of  what  are  known  as  Day  Train* 
ing  Colleges  at  both  of  the  great  English  universities.  Both 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  the  innovation  is  looked  upon  as 
an  experiment,  largely,  however,  because  they  have  a  stubborn 
way  of  refusing  to  profit  by  the  university  experience  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  These  Day  Training 
Colleges  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  are  the  result,  not  of  a  free  and  intelligent  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  universities,  but  of  agitation  and  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  As  long  ago  as  1885,  Balliol  College,  at 
the  instance  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  widely  known  as  the 
warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  invited  a  number  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  pass  part  of  the  long  vacation  in  residence 
there.  The  following  year,  Balliol  renewed  its  invitation,  and 
Exeter  College  followed  its  example.  Since  1887,  other  col- 
leges have  done  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  as  many  as 
eighty  earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers  have  been  in  residence. 
Out  of  this  small  and  informal  beginning,  the  present  move- 
ment has  grown. 


Five  years  ago  an  association  was  formed  44  to  promote  the 
training  of  teachers  at  the  university  and  at  the  university  col- 
leges/' and  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  council  on  education — who  serves  in 
England  as  a  sort  of  minister  of  education — to  secure  his  in- 
terest and  support  for  the  plan.  At  that  time  a  beginning  was 
made,  and  now  the  New  Code  contains  the  outlines  of  a  satisfac- 
tory project.  Men  as  well  known  and  as  influential  as  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair,  Professors  Stuart,  Michael 
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Foster,  Dicey,  Nettleship,  Creighton,  Marshall,  and  many 
others,  gave  their  support.  As  a  result,  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  made  arrangements  to  receive  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Queen's  scholars  (men),  not  more  than  twenty-five  in 
any  one  year,  and  to  provide  for  their  training  as  teachers. 


Certain  conditions  that  are  significant  attach  to  this  privilege. 
These  Queen's  scholars  are  to  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  all  other  members  of  the  university  as  to  discipline,  examina- 
tions, degrees,  and  so  on.  Their  specific  pedagogical  training 
will  not  form  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  will  be 
given  by  a  special  instructor,  in  connection  with  an  elementary 
school.  It  is  to  the  Education  Department  that  the  real  super- 
vision over  this  part  of  the  work,  and  responsibility  for  it,  fall. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  this  can  only  be  a  beginning ;  a 
further  and  more  satisfactory  development  is  sure  to  take  place 
in  the  near  future.  But  in  conservative  England,  what  has 
already  been  done,  means  far  more  than  it  would  anywhere 
else.  Happily,  no  one  seems  to  have  attached  the  ridiculous 
notion  of  "  degrees  in  pedagogy "  to  the  scheme.  It  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  promising  experiment  in  the 
professional  education  of  teachers  will  be  wrecked  on  this 
"  pedagogical  degree  "  rock  before  wiser  counsels  prevail. 


Dr.  Peabody,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  seems  determined  that  the 
several  States  and  Territories  shall  be  the  smallest  units  for 
which  separate  provision  will  be  made  in  the  educational  ex- 
hibit.   He  has  suggested  the  following  plan  of  selection  : 

Let  the  Executive  Committee  in  each  State  appoint  a  series  of  days  upon 
which  papers  may  be  prepared  upon  assigned  subjects  by  the  pupils  of  all 
schools  which  wish  to  offer  work  for  exhibition  ;  one  day  for  history,  another 
for  grammar,  another  for  essays,  etc.  Questions  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Executive  are  distributed  under  proper  precautions  and 
regulations ;  an  equal  number  are  added  to  each  community  prepared  by  the 
local  officers,  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  same  day,  and  between  given 
hours.  The  pupils  to  have  a  given  time  for  answering  the  questions  and 
for  making  a  fair  copy  of  the  answers  upon  paper  of  a  prescribed  form  and 
style.  Let  the  teacher  select  the  best  portion,  say  one-fourth,  of  the  papers 
presented  by  his  class,  to  be  sent  to  the  next  higher  officer,  say  the  principal 
of  the  school.  From  these  papers  let  the  principal  select  say  fifteen  or 
twenty,  which  shall  be  put  together  as  the  work  of  the  representative  class 
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of  that  school  upon  that  subject,  and  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  town, 
city,  or  county.  From  the  classes  which  come  to  him,  let  the  superintendent 
select  that  class  which  he  will  send  forward  to  represent  his  city  or  county 
in  the  State  exhibit.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  city  be  large,  let  a  num- 
ber of  classes  be  thus  sent  forward,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  represented.  From  the  classes  thus  received,  let  the  State  executive 
select  a  given  number,  say  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  a  larger  number,  which  may 
go  forward  to  the  Exposition. 

Apparently  the  design  is  that  places  in  the  exhibit  from  each 
State  should  be  determined  by  a  kind  of  competitive  examina- 
tion. Now,  it  is  very  doubtful,  even  if  the  presentation  of 
only  the  very  best  specimens  of  children's  work  in  each  subject 
of  study  were  the  true  object  of  an  educational  exhibit,  whether 
it  would  be  attained  under  Dr.  Peabody's  plan.  It  is  certain 
that  many  cities  will  not  enter  such  a  competition.  And, 
moreover,  the  purpose  of  an  educational  exhibit  is  not  to  make 
a  display  of  work  produced  by  specially  gifted  pupils,  but  to 
show  a  system  or  systems  of  education  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  majority  of  the  States  there  is  no  uniform  system  of 
education.  Each  city,  each  county,  each  village  is  a  law  unto 
itself.  Uniformity  may  be  desirable,  but  uniformity  we  have 
not.  Dr.  Peabody's  plan  is  predicated  on  uniformity— on  that 
which  does  not  exist.  Therefore,  should  it  be  carried  out,  it 
will  not  represent  the  facts  of  our  many  diverse  educational 
systems.  Now,  if  there  be  any  good  in  diversity,  it  is  the  hope 
that  out  of  heterogeneity  the  fittest  will  survive,  that  a  process 
of  selection  will  finally  evolve  that  type  of  organization  and 
those  methods  of  teaching  which  are  best  suited  to  our  people. 
One  important  means  of  hastening  this  evolution  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  our  various  systems  which  a  great  edu- 
cational exhibit  from  the  entire  country  ought  to  present.  It 
is  infinitely  more  important  that  this  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  systems  should  be  given,  than  that  we  should  present  to  the 
world  a  dazzling  array  of  specially  selected  specimens  of  school 
work.  If  Dr.  Peabody  will  make  the  exhibit  a  clearing-house 
for  our  best  educational  thought,  he  will  render  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  country. 


The  fight  over  the  condition  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  still  continues.  Dr.  Walden,  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  has  made  another  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  practice  school.    He  has  made  an  elaborate 
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report  of  the  results,  which,  in  the  main,  agree  with  those 
which  Mr.  Thornton  claims  to  have  discovered  at  his  first  ex- 
amination.    Both  examinations  show  a  condition  of  affairs 
very  different  from  that  disclosed  through  the  examination 
conducted  by  Superintendent  Bright.    In  addition  to  all  this, 
Mr.  Thornton  has  published  a  third  report  regarding  the 
school,  which  is  even  more  violent  in  its  attacks  on  Colonel 
Parker  than  those  he  formerly  issued.    If  one-half  the  things 
alleged  in  this  report  are  true,  the  Colonel  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  or  any  other  school.    It  is  claimed  that  he  has  an  un- 
governable temper;  that  he  is  rude  beyond  description  to 
those  under  his  authority,  but  fawning  and  subservient  to  all 
who  have  44  influence     that  he  has  prostituted  his  school  to 
the  behests  of  politicians ;  that  he  manages  it  without  order  or 
system ;  and  that  he  neglects  his  duties  and  permits  other 
members  of  his  faculty  to  neglect  theirs.    Such  are  the  alle- 
gations.   A  significant  fact  is  that  these  new  charges  are  con- 
tained in  a  number  of  anonymous  letters,  all  of  which  are 
written  in  English  sufficiently  bad  to  excite  suspicion.    It  is 
very  remarkable,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  their  language,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Walden  have  been 
unable  to  convince  a  majority  of  their  colleagues  that  the 
allegations  made  in  their  reports  are  true.    So  long  as  Colonel 
Parker  is  sustained  by  a  majority  of  his  Board  of  Education, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  impartial  outsiders  that  he  has 
degenerated  into  the  miserable  wretch  depicted  by  Mr. 
Thornton. 
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AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Bulletin  No.  6,  on  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  issued  and  may  be  obtained 
on  request.  It  contains  specific  and  valuable  information 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  exhibits. 

A  strong  committee  of  Catholic  educators,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  "Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  and  supervise  an  exhibit  of  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  country. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Congress  asking  that  an 
ideal  phonic  alphabet  of  forty-two  letters  be  adopted  as  national 
and  recommended  for  general  use. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  recently  organized  Southern 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  July  6-8. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  the  death  of  Albert  Barnes  Watkins,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  University,  the  State  and  the  country  lose  the  services 
of  one-  of  the  most  valuable  and  progressive  workers  in  the 
cause  of  education.  As  principal  of  a  secondary  school,  as 
school  commissioner,  as  inspector  of  teachers'  classes,  and  in 
the  larger  field  in  which  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  were 
passed,  Dr.  Watkins  was  eminently  successful.  To  his  many 
friends  and  to  those  associated  with  him,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 
To  the  public  his  career  was  that  of  a  true  educator  of  the 
people,  earnest,  persevering,  and  industrious. 

The  40-page  handbook  of  examinations  for  1892  has  been 
issued.    This  gives  details  of  subjects,  credentials,  rules, 
ourses  of  study  recommended,  times  and  places  of  examina- 
is  and  other  information.    Single  copies  are  free. 
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Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  greatly  needed  geological  map  of  the  State. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  report  on  the  oil,  gas,  rocksalt, 
and  other  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  The  map  will  be 
issued  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  eminent 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  in  co-operation  with 
the  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Eighteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  to  com- 
plete parts  one  and  two  of  volume  eight  of  the  Paleontology 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  monumental  work  is  part 
of  the  natural  history  survey,  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
half  a  century  and  has  cost  the  State  some  $1400,000. 

The  State  Botanist,  Charles  H.  Peck,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  life-size  charts  in  natural  colors  of  the  edible  fungi 
of  the  State,  accompanied  with  descriptive  letterpress  giving 
practical  suggestions  for  collecting  and  cooking.  The  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  put  one  of  these  charts  in  every  schoolroom 
of  the  State,  so  that  pupils  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  edible 
from  the  poisonous  fungi.  As  mushrooms  find  a  good  market 
and  good  prices,  and  as  they  are  a  valuable  article  of  food  if 
properly  cooked,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  chart  and  bulletin 
will  be  of  considerable  economic  value  to  the  State. 


